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The Neumann Memorial Publication Fund 
of the Hebrew Union College 


Volume XXXI of the Hebrew Union College Annual is the fourth 
of this series to be subventioned by The Neumann Memorial Publica- 
tion Fund of the Hebrew Union College, and is intended to serve as 
a memorial to Abraham and Emma Neumann, under the terms of 
the will of their son, Sidney Neumann of Philadelphia, who died at 
the age of eighty-four on February 5, 1958. 

. Sidney Neumann was a modest, self-effacing son of the House of 
Israel. A life-long member of Reform Congregation Keneseth Israel 
of Philadelphia, he was a loyal and devoted friend to three generations 
_ of its rabbis. Inspired in childhood by the eloquence of the dynamic 
personality of a member of the first graduating class of the Hebrew 
Union College, Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, Sidney Neumann always 
felt a special bond of gratitude to the seminary whose graduates 
ministered to him and to his family. Although he never visited the 
College, he revered its meaning in his own life and in the life of Amer- 
ican Jewry. A bachelor with no human ties beyond the friendship of 
a few devoted souls, he sought in his bequest to support those aspects 
of American Jewish life, both in Philadelphia and elsewhere, which 
best exemplified the ideals and aspirations of his teacher, Rabbi 
Krauskopf, and which harmonized with his own concept of that which 
is permanent and enduring. 

In his will, therefore, Sidney Neumann bequeathed the fruits of 
a lifetime of hard work to the institutions which he respected and 
loved: the congregation to which he and his parents belonged, for 
the building and maintenance of a chapel; the National Agricultural 
College (founded as the National Farm School by Rabbi Krauskopf) ; 
the Philadelphia Home for the Jewish Aged; the Jewish Publication 
Society of America (co-founded by Rabbi Krauskopf); the Lucien 
Moss Home of Philadelphia; the Federation of Jewish Agencies of 
Greater Philadelphia; the Hebrew Union College and the American 
Jewish Archives — for scholarly publications. All these, in addition 
to some modest bequests to many other institutions and to a number 
of individuals. 


It is noteworthy that these generous gifts were not meant to 
perpetuate his own name, other than through the recitation of Kaddish 
for him in the Keneseth Israel Temple and the Chapel of the Hebrew 
Union College; Sidney Neumann contributed these large sums so 
that an enduring memorial to his parents might be assured. 

We, of the Hebrew Union College, therefore, take pride in saluting 
the spirit of Sidney Neumann with this volume of the Hebrew Unton 
College Annual dedicated to the memory of his parents, Abraham 
and Emma Neumann. Zekher saddtk libhrakhah: the memory of the 
righteous will be a blessing. 
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JERUSALEM — 485 B.c. 
(Concluded) 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 


XI 
THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE CATASTROPHE 


HE influence of the message of Deutero-Isaiaht long exerted a 
dominant influence upon the Jewish community, and especially 
that of Palestine, both as to religious belief and way of life. In this 
message the principle of universalism was paramount. The prophet 
proclaimed that this world was a unit, governed by one sole world- 
God, Yahweh, its Creator, Israel’s god from its very birth as a people. 
Moreover, the world was destined by Yahweh to be organized as a 
single world-empire, with Cyrus or one of his descendants ruling as 
world-king and bearing the, from the prophet’s standpoint, supreme 
title, m*Siah Yahweh, ‘‘Yahweh’s Anointed One” (Isa. 45.1). This 
divinely appointed dynasty, so the prophet plainly implied, would be 
eternal, would sit upon this world-throne forever. And with the entire 
world thus integrated as a closely-knit political unit, all warfare 
between nations would necessarily cease forever, universal peace 
would prevail, and the various nations of the world would now find 
that salvation for which they had sought so eagerly, so desperately, 
and to provide which they had vainly looked each to its own false 
god. Eventually they would come to realize and to appreciate, each 
nation in turn, that it was Yahweh, the world-God, and Yahweh 
alone, who had brought them to this salvation, and to Him they would 
turn in homage and in acknowledgment of Him as the one, true God 
of all nations and of all men, the one true God of the entire world. 
Within this mighty world-empire Israel was no longer a political 
entity, a kingdom, ruled by a king of Davidic descent and bearing 
the distinctive title, ‘“Yahweh’s Anointed.’’ That exalted title, as has 
been said, had been transferred to the ruler of this new and vast 


t Morgenstern, ‘‘The Message of Deutero-Isaiah in Its Sequential Unfolding,” 
HUCA XXIX (1958), 1-67; XXX (1959), I-102. 
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world-empire, to be borne by him and his posterity forever. Israel 
was now merely a people, one of the constituent elements, and its 
native land was merely a province, of the great world-empire. But 
Israel was not, so the prophet held, a mere, ordinary people within 
this world-empire. It was instead a unique people in a very positive 
sense. It had known Yahweh from its very beginning. It was His 
people and He was primarily its god. And as His own peculiar people 
in first degree, it was His servant, the agent of His universal purpose 
for all mankind, the messenger of His salvation for all nations and 
for all men. It was its task, its divinely imposed mission, to mediate 
to all nations and peoples, to all the world, the knowledge of Yahweh 
as the sole world-God and of His universal purpose of salvation for 
all mankind, and thus win these nations and peoples to recognition 
of Him and acceptance of Him by each nation as its own god in all 
that this implied. 

But this mission Israel was to perform by a passive rather than 
by an active service. By Yahweh’s will it was to be restored by Cyrus 
from Babylonian exile to ancestral land. Jerusalem was to be repop- 
ulated by Israel and the Temple was to be rebuilt. And there in its 
native land, delivered from conquest and exile and restored to folk- 
existence, and worshiping its own ancestral god, Yahweh, anew, it 
was henceforth to live quietly, faithfully, devotedly in the service of 
Yahweh, and thus be the living, conscious exponent unto all the 
peoples of the world of the salvation which Yahweh had purposed 
for them also and of the way of life which He would have all peoples, 
His creation, live ever thereafter. And the nations, one after the 
other, perceiving the salvation which Yahweh had wrought for His 
people, whereas in a comparable situation their own native gods had 
all failed them, would renounce these false gods and would turn 
spontaneously to Yahweh and acknowledge Him as the one, sole 
God of the entire universe, as therefore their god, and would commence 
voluntarily and eagerly to live the life which He had destined for 
them and for all mankind together. 

Such was in essence the message of Deutero-Isaiah. How this 
message was carried from Babylon, where it was spoken by the 
prophet, to Israel in Palestine we can only surmise. But carried it 
was; and it had a potent and enduring effect. In this period of Persian 
dominance and with the dreams and plans of the first four Persian 
monarchs for the establishment of a true world-empire, with Persia 
at its head, current and active, universalism and world-empire were 
already widely accepted concepts. This fact made Deutero-Isaiah’s 
message very timely and its broadest principles generally acceptable 
to all the Jewish people of that day. 
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In the closing years of the exilic and'during the early portion of 
the post-exilic period the Jewish community in Palestine was divided 
into what may well be called two parties or sects. The Universalist 
Party accepted Deutero-Isaiah’s program practically completely. To 
them Israel was not at all a political entity, a nation, but was instead 
a people, an integral part of the Persian world-empire, acknowledging 
the Persian monarch as its only ruler, its king. It was, from its own 
standpoint, a religious community, eagerly desirous of the restoration 
of Jerusalem and the rebuilding of the Temple, even as Deutero-Isaiah 
had predicted, so that it might worship Yahweh, its god, truly once 
again, might live the life ordained by Him, and, by serving as the 
living and convincing example of His world-power and His all- 
embracing benevolence, might win other peoples one by one to discard 
their old and manifestly unreal and impotent gods and accept Yahweh 
as their god also. , 

The Nationalist Party likewise accepted Deutero-Isaiah’s message 
of universalism, with its fundamental principle that Yahweh was 
indeed the one, sole world-God, and that a single kingdom, one 
world-empire, as the sole political organization for all mankind was 
His preconceived plan and purpose. But here they stopped. They 
could not subscribe to Deutero-Isaiah’s teaching that Yahweh had 
chosen the Persians to head and administer this world-empire forever 
and that Cyrus and his posterity after him were Yahweh’s appointed 
world-rulers, his Messiahs. Yes, Cyrus had inaugurated a program of 
world-conquest and had carried it far indeed. And Cambyses, his 
son, by his conquest of Egypt and his incorporation of it into the 
Persian Empire had advanced this program in significant measure. 
But all this could be only temporary, a stage in the preparation for 
the ultimate, ever-enduring world-state. Yahweh, Israel’s god from 
the very beginning of its existence as a people, so Deutero-Isaiah had 
himself proclaimed, could not possibly have destined any nation other 
than His own, for to these Nationalists Israel was certainly more 
than a mere people, for the exalted role of the political leadership 
and domination of the entire world. A Jewish world-empire, and this 
alone, could be His ultimate and enduring purpose. Nor could He 
have intended that the dynasty of Cyrus should fill eternally the 
office of world-ruler and world-king. Nor could the title, Yahweh’s 
Messiah, His Anointed, be rightly and truly held by any member of 
this dynasty. Deutero-Isaiah had erred grossly in applying it to 
Cyrus. For almost five hundred years this high title had been borne 
only by David or some one descendant of his; and there were posterity 
of David still alive and active in this very day, to one of whom, and 
only to whom, this title rightly belonged. No, this present period of 
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Persian world-conquest and world-dominance could be only one of 
preparation, only temporary in character. Sooner or later this prepara- 
tion must be completed, and then this period would end. Then the 
Persian world-empire would terminate, and that for which it had 
merely paved the way, the Jewish world-empire, destined by Yahweh, 
the world-God, to endure forever, would replace it. And then at last 
instead of Cyrus and his posterity a Jewish monarch, a descendant 
of David, the true Messiah, would sit upon the world-throne, to be 
followed in turn by his posterity forever thereafter. Such was the 
cherished program of the Nationalists as it evolved in the period 
immediately following Deutero-Isaiah, the closing years of the exilic 
period. 

And when, in 523 B. C., barely sixteen years after Cyrus’ conquest 
of Babylonia and his coming thereby to the status of world-ruler, 
Cambyses, Cyrus’ son and heir, following his conquest of Egypt, 
committed suicide, leaving no heir, and a period of confusion, disor- 
ganization and threatened disintegration for the as yet but short- 
lived Persian Empire set in and endured for almost three years, the 
hopes of the Nationalist Party within the Judaean community nat- 
urally rose high. Their beliefs seemed well on the way to realistic 
confirmation. Clearly, so they reasoned, these sixteen short years had 
been naught but a period of preparation for the actual and ever- 
enduring Jewish world-empire, which, quite manifestly, Yahweh, the 
one world-God, truly purposed. Now was plainly the time for decisive 
action, for a descendant of David to come forward in the role of the 
true Messiah, to declare himself as Yahweh’s long destined, true 
world-king and to take whatever steps might be necessary to establish 
firmly the true Jewish world-empire, purposed by Yahweh from of old. 

For this role Zerubabel, a descendant of David, and no doubt for 
that very reason appointed by the Persian royal administration as 
governor of the province of Judah, was the logical candidate. Seem- 
ingly he was, for reasons which we can only surmise, not readily 
drawn into the movement, for the prophet Haggai’s various attempts 
to persuade him to participate therein extended over a period of at 
least four full months. Apparently he was finally induced by Haggai’s 
second address on the 24th of the ninth month (Hag. 2.20-23), 
directed immediately to him and promising him in Yahweh’s name 
the overthrow of the Persian Empire, to cast in his lot with the 


* Certainly this and naught else must be the import of Hag. 2.22. The text of 
the v. is in a somewhat corrupt state, and therefore its literal meaning can not be 
determined in full detail with absolute certainty. For the first niabnp G reads oabp 
and for the second nabnn it reads 35». But it is significant that, despite these plurals 
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Nationalists. And Zechariah too, in the initial period of his prophetic 
ministry, seems to have promised Zerubabel victory and triumph 
over the Persian king.t The term, har hagadél, ‘‘Great Mountain,”’ 
manifestly employed by the prophet as the title of the person 
addressed, was obviously a literal translation of the Accadian term, 
Sadu rabu, a title regularly borne by the high Babylonian deity, Bel.? 
Here quite clearly it designates some human being, though certainly 
one of exalted rank. Assuredly this can be only the king of Persia, 
who functioned likewise as ruler of Babylonia, and as such identified 
himself in some measure with the supreme Babylonian deity, the god 
particularly of the city of Babylon, Bel-Marduk. Before Zerubabel, 
so the prophet predicts, this ‘‘High Mountain’’ will be reduced to a 
level plain, a very graphic figure indeed. 

This rebellion, led, apparently only half-heartedly, by Zerubabel, 
endured at the very most for only two or three months. Then it was 
completely crushed, and this too apparently with minimal military 
effort on the part of the Persians. There is cogent reason for believing 
that the Nationalists mustered an army insignificant in every respect, 
and that in fact they made little effort to muster a sizable army. 
Instead they seem to have relied upon the assurance of Haggai and 
others, of which we shall soon hear more, that Yahweh would go 
out with their troops and would Himself fight on their behalf, that 
He would stir up internal dissension and strife within the ranks of 
the enemies confronting them, and thus not only would the Persians 
be overcome but also, following this initial struggle, one city and 
one people after another would succumb to Yahweh’s all-prevailing 
might, exerted now in behalf of His chosen people, until at last the 
eagerly desired and manifestly, on the part of the Nationalists, 
confidently expected Jewish world-empire would be established and 
Zerubabel, the Anointed of Yahweh, would reign as world-king, the 
first of a never-ending line of Yahweh-destined world-rulers. That 


in both MT and G, the MT text speaks of only a single throne which must be over- 
thrown in order for Zerubabel to achieve final victory and his ultimate goal; and 
this could have been naught but the Persian throne. It is noteworthy too that 
according to v. 22b the enemy will be overthrown through internal dissension and 
strife, all brought on by Yahweh, and that impliedly Israel will have to wage no 
active warfare whatsoever. Of this more later. 

« Zech. 4.6a8b-7a. This passage is unquestionably an intrusion into the major 
address here, of which v. 10a@b is the immediate continuation of v. 6aa. Vv. 7b-loaa 
are likewise an intrusion here, though hardly a literary unit with vv. 6aGb-7a. Both 
intrusions are quite plainly fragments of earlier addresses of Zechariah, directed 
immediately to Zerubabel and therefore delivered in all likelihood in 520-519 B.C. 

2 Zimmern, in Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 3rd ed., 355, 358. 
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the Persians experienced little difficulty in crushing this incipient 
and more theoretical than actual rebellion is almost self-evident. 
Apparently the Universalists were not involved in the rebellion and 
so did not arouse ‘the antagonism of the Persians. It was purely a 
party affair. What the fate of Zerubabel may have been we can only 
surmise, for we hear nothing more of him. Unquestionably he was 
removed from office and carried away from Palestine by the Persians. 
Whether he was imprisoned, exiled or executed by his captors we 
have no way of knowing, although certain considerations, which, 
however, we may not discuss here, suggest that execution was his 
most probable fate. : 

With the failure of this rebellion, if rebellion it may be truly 
called, since it did not involve the entire community, the Universalists 
naturally came into power. Quite obviously it was now dangerous 
to be known or regarded as a Nationalist. The latter party accordingly 
went underground, but, despite this bitter frustration of their confident 
expectations, continued to cherish assured hopes that eventually a 
Jewish world-empire, with a king of Davidic descent sitting upon the 
throne as the Yahweh-destined world-ruler, would be realized. 

In his several addresses Haggai had definitely suggested that the 
rebuilding of the Temple must be the primary task of Zerubabel as 
king of the new Jewish world-empire. So strongly had this theme been 
stressed, apparently not only by Haggai but also by Zechariah and 
no doubt also by other moulders of public opinion of the day, that the 
Persians came, so it would seem, to believe that the desire for a restored 
Temple had been the chief, or at least one of the main, motivating 
considerations which brought on the rebellion. And, apparently by 
nature always tolerant of the religious beliefs and practices of their 
subject peoples, the Persians now reasoned that the restoration of 
the Temple and the revival of the traditional worship therein would 
forestall any further rebellions or manifestations of political discontent 
on the part of the Jewish community in Palestine. Accordingly almost 
immediately, so it would seem, after the crushing of the rebellion 
and the restoration of order in the community, the rebuilding of the 
Temple was commenced, of course with the whole-hearted approval 
and support and under the supervision of the Universalist Party, now 
in control of the life and activities of the community. This task 
endured for three years. The new, the second, Temple was dedicated 
upon Rosh Hashanah of 516 B. c. And with this the office of Hakéhen 
hamaSiah, ‘“‘the Anointed Priest,’ the chief priest of the new sanc- 


* Lev. 4.3, 5, 16; cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘A Chapter in the History of the High- 
Priesthood,” AJSL LV (1938), 26-40. 
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tuary, was created, with Joshua installed in that office. As the adjective 
indicates, the holder of this title was inducted into this high office by 
the rite of anointing.t And inasmuch as hitherto only kings of the 
Davidic line were inducted into office by this rite, it follows that now, 
in this post-exilic, Palestinian Jewish, non-political, religious commu- 
nity, the Anointed Priest occupied a position corresponding to that 
of the Davidic king in the pre-exilic Judaean nation. He was now the 
official, divinely chosen head of the Jewish community. And this 
was no longer a political entity, a kingdom, but was instead a religious 
community, the g*hal Yahweh, ‘‘the Congregation” or “Community 
of Yahweh,” as it now came to call itself,? or simply hagahal, ‘‘the 
Community.’’3 Of such an essentially religious body the chief priest 
of the Jerusalem Temple was the natural and worthy head. Obviously 
these Universalists accepted the program outlined for the Jewish 
people by Deutero-Isaiah practically in its entirety. And in conformity 
-with that prophet’s program for it- and in literal fulfillment of its 
divinely appointed role as the ‘Ebed Yahweh, ‘‘the Servant of Yahweh,” 
charged to bring to all nations the knowledge of Yahweh, that thereby 
all mankind might find that salvation which Yahweh had purposed 
for it, these Universalists now inaugurated an active movement of 
proselytism to Judaism, which continued uninterruptedly for thirty 
years, so long as this second Temple stood, and won to Judaism many 
converts, chiefly no doubt from Israel’s immediate neighbors, partic- 
ularly, so it would seem, those to the North. 

But by 486 B.c., after a reign of thirty-five years, Darius I, king 
of Persia, was growing old. Plainly his end was near. Soon a new king 
would ascend the Persian throne. And not at all improbably this 
event would be attended in greater or less degree by internal dissension 
within the Persian Empire. That would be an appropriate time for the 
Nationalists to endeavor once again to take decisive action for the 
fulfillment of their program. 

Darius I passed away in November, 486 B.c. But already a 
month or two earlier, obviously in anticipation of his impending 
death, the Nationalists had inaugurated their campaign, and this 
too in logical and fitting manner. On the New Year’s Day, Rosh 
Hashanah, i. e., in September, 486 B. c., they had inducted a descend- 
ant of David, presumably a son of Zerubabel, into the kingship by 


t Cf. Zech. 4.14. 

2 Cf. Num. 16.3; 20.4; Deut. 23.2, 3, 4, 9; Mich. 2.5; I Chron. 28.8. 

3 Lev. 16.33; Num. 10.7; 16.33; 19.20; Ezra 2.64; 10.12, 14; Neh. 5.13; 7.66; 
8.2, 17, et bassim. 
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the rite of anointing.! Apparently the plans of the Nationalists were 
already generally well known, and that too not only within the 
Judaean community itself but among the neighboring nations as well; 
for, as Ps. 2.1-3 records, already at the very moment of the anointing 
of this new king of Judah, the armies of the neighboring nations, i. e, 
of the Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites and Philistines, were assembled 
upon the borders of Judaea, prepared to invade the land. The full 
story of the events which followed we have already reconstructed in 
detail and need not repeat here. 

But here two cogent questions arise, the answers to which lie 
ready to hand and together brightly illumine the course of events 
now transpiring. The first of these questions is this: After the conquest 
and destruction of the nation by the Babylonians and the termina- 
tion of the kingship in 586 B.c., exactly a century earlier, and then 
again after the utter failure of Zerubabel’s campaign thirty-four years 
earlier and well within the experience and memory of many Na- 
tionalists still living, after these two extremely bitter experiences 
what could have brought the party to still believe so fervently that it 
was Yahweh’s will that a descendant of David should once again 
occupy the throne of Judah? And the second question: How did it 
happen that upon the very day of the anointing of the new Davidic 
king and his installation in the royal office, the enemy, the neighboring 
nations, had already assembled their armies in active preparation for 
the invasion of Judah? And another question incidental to this: Just 
why should the nations immediately adjacent to Judah have now 
constituted the enemy, and that too manifestly an enemy bitter and 
implacable, savagely bent upon the utter destruction of the Jewish 
community? We have iearned? that at the time of the Babylonian 
conquest of Judah, exactly one hundred years earlier, the Edomites, 
Moabites and Ammonites had been Judah’s friends and allies and 
had provided refuge for Judaean fugitives from Nebuchadnezzar’s 
hostile might. There is not the slightest indication that those nations 
had been enemies of Judah at the time of the Zerubabel rebellion in 
520-519 B.C., just thirty-four years earlier; then why should they 
now function as such, and especially as such bitter enemies, plainly 
intent upon Judah’s utter destruction as a people? In this connection 
the words which the author of Ps. 2 puts into the mouths of the kings 
of these foreign nations (v. 3), ‘‘Let us tear off their, i.e., Israel’s, 
cords and let us cast their bonds from us!’’ become meaningful 


*Cf. HUCA XXVII (1956), 142 f., 166-176. 
2 HUCA XXVII (1956), 107 f. 
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indeed. Certainly at this time none of these neighboring peoples 
bore to Judah the slightest semblance of a relationship that could 
have justified words such as these put by a Judaean writer into the 
mouths of the kings of these lands. What then does all this mean? 
What circumstances could have produced this alarming situation? 
And why should the author of Ps. 2 have viewed this situation so 
calmly and have so confidently expressed the thought (v. 8) that it 
was Yahweh’s purpose to give to Judah, His people, the territories 
not only of these peoples but of all peoples even unto the very ends 
of the earth? Let us consider this second question first. 

In Deut. 20 we have a body of war-legislation, certainly the 
strangest and most surprising corpus of such legislation ever devised 
by man. This legislation in its present form is not a literary unit but 
has plainly undergone expansion at various hands. Vv. 1aB—4, 8, 
14b-18, rgb are all almost certainly interpolations into the original 
body of legislation. But even the primary body of this war-legislation 
is not a part of the original Deuteronomic work, but is of secondary 
authorship therein and therefore presumably of exilic or post-exilic 
composition.’ The initial portion of this legislation, vv. Iaa, 5-7, 9, 
provides that a man who has not yet dedicated a newly-built house 
or who has planted a vineyard but has not yet ‘‘profaned’”’ it,? or who 
has not yet consummated his marriage with his betrothed, shall be 
exempt from all military service. To this a somewhat later hand 
has appended the altogether harmonious legislation, that the man 
who fears to go out in battle shall be exempted from military service. 
Certainly all this constitutes the strangest imaginable way in which 
to recruit an army. In fact it may be doubted whether under such 
legislation a sizable army could be assembled at all. Quite manifestly 
the underlying implication is that for the armies of Israel the size 
thereof, measured by the number of human warriors, was a matter 
of little, in fact of practically no, consequence. But without an army 
of at least reasonable size how could Israel expect to achieve victory? 

The answer to this question is provided in vv. 10-14a. There 
Israel is told that when it lays siege to a city it shall first invite the 
city to surrender. If the city responds affirmatively to this invitation 
and opens its gates to Israel, then all its population shall be regarded 


: This fact was likewise established in the oft-mentioned seminar, where, begin- 
ning in 1925, when this seminar was inaugurated, we undertook a critical analysis 
of the Book of Deuteronomy, a task which occupied us steadily for seven successive 
years, and which yielded most interesting and gratifying results. 

2 I. e., set aside the produce of the first year of fruitage so as not to be used for 
any function of daily, profane living. 
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as Israel’s booty and the city itself shall exist thereafter in a state of 
vassalage to Israel. But if it will not surrender but instead resorts to 
resistance and warfare, then, when Yahweh finally gives it over into 
Israel’s hands, all the males within the city shall be put to death, 
while the women, children and cattle shall become booty for Israel. 
Two facts stand out here. The first is that conquest by Israel of any 
city which it besieges is an absolutely assured fact. And obviously, 
so the implication is, it is the realization in advance of this fact, that 
resistance to Israel on the part of any city is hopeless, which will 
prompt many cities to surrender readily and pacifically when sum- 
moned by Israel to do so. And the second fact which stands out is 
that these cities will surely fall, one after another, not primarily 
because of Israel’s military might, but solely because Yahweh, Israel’s 
god, will deliver all these cities, each in turn, into Israel’s hands. It is 
Yahweh who will fight on behalf of His people and unfailingly give it 
victory. And, quite manifestly, with Yahweh fighting on its side and 
thus assuring it of victory in every battle and in every siege, the size 
of Israel’s army is of little moment. In fact Israel’s army need partic- 
ipate in battle or in siege for only one reason, in order that the con- 
quered nation or city may know that Israel is its conqueror, its ruler 
henceforth, and that to Israel must it henceforth render homage 
and pay tribute. But under such conditions the size of Israel’s army 
is of no consequence whatsoever, and therefore men may properly 
be released from military service for almost any reason. 

But there is one further implication to this war-legislation, one 
of utmost significance. Israel is practically bidden by Yahweh to 
start upon a campaign of conquest of one city after another. There 
is no specification of what cities these are or in what lands, nor is 
there any suggestion just where and when this campaign will end. 
The sole import of this can be that this war-legislation envisages a 
campaign of unrestricted world-conquest by Israel, the conquest of 
one capital city and its country after another until eventually the 
entire world will have come into Israel’s possession and a Jewish 
world-empire will have been established. This interpretation of this 
legislation is confirmed by the secondary body of legislation interpo- 
lated into it, vv. 15-18. This legislation distinguishes between Israel’s 
conquest of the cities, and with these of course of their respective 
nations, those which are far off and those which are near. Within this 
secondary war-legislation only vv. 15-17aa are original. Vv. 17a8—-18 
are quite obviously late RD. And since ‘‘these nations” of v. 15 and 
“these peoples” of v. 16 are the nations nearest to Israel, those in 
immediate proximity to the land of Judah, it follows that they can 
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be only the Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites and Philistines. For 
these nations the legislation provides complete extermination. It is 
plain that the author of this secondary war-legislation envisaged 
complete world-conquest by Israel, which was to commence with the 
subduing, with Yahweh’s help of course, and the utter extermination 
of the nations or peoples immediately adjacent to Israel, and was 
then to continue with the conquest and reduction to a state of vassalage 
and tribute of the cities and peoples of the world more remote. And 
impliedly this latter process was to continue until the entire world 
should have been conquered and the expected, ever-enduring Jewish 
world-empire should have been set up. 

It is “apparent at the very first glance that this war-legislation 
reflects the program of the Nationalist Party. The primary body of 
this legislation reflects its program in 520 B.c., at the time of 
Zerubabel. Haggai too had predicted, in his final message to Zerubabel 
(2.22), that Yahweh would Himself destroy the power of the Persian 
Empire and overthrow its royal throne by bringing about internal 
dissension and murderous fighting within the ranks of the Persian 
army, so that it would annihilate itself. Under such conditions it 
mattered not at all whether Zerubabel could muster a large Jewish 
army or not. An even more illuminating picture of the working of 
this program of warfare set forth in this war-legislation is furnished 
by II Chron. 20.1-30. There, in the days of Jehosaphat, so the passage 
represents, Judah was gravely threatened by an invasion of the 
united forces of the Ammonites, Moabites and Edomites. Jehosaphat 
and his people are in great fear before this formidable host. But a 
revelation from Yahweh bids them not to fear, for they will not have 
to fight against this enemy. Let them go forth to battle confidently 
and behold for themselves what will happen. On the next day they 
do as Yahweh has bidden them. They go forth to the battle-field, 
and there, even as Yahweh has said, they do not have to fight. Instead 
they behold the enemy ambushed by forces whom Yahweh had set 
in position. And as the effect thereof the Ammonites and Moabites 
turn against the Edomites and slaughter them, and then they turn 
against each other and destroy themselves. Thus Israel gains a great 
victory over what are here represented as its traditional enemies, 
and that too entirely through the intervention of Yahweh and without 
its having to lift a hand. This victory is attended by the taking of 
much booty, even as the war-legislation in Deut. 20 contemplates. 
There can be no question that the author of II Chron. 20.1-30 em- 
ployed this Deuteronomic war-legislation as the basis of his narrative. 
But it is noteworthy too that here the destruction of the Ammonite, 
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Moabite and Edomite host is achieved in precisely the same manner 
as Haggai envisaged for the Persian military array, which he con- 
templated as confronting the little, Jewish army of Zerubabel. 

And that the author of II Chron. 20.1-30 should have represented 
the Ammonites, Moabites and Edomites as Judah’s traditional enemies 
and as destroyed in this manner by Yahweh, while Judah looks quietly 
on is certainly not without significance, for it confirms our inference 
that these were the nations which the secondary stratum of the war- 
legislation in Deut. 20.15-17aa envisaged in ‘“‘these nations,’’ those 
which were not remote from Judaea. And this confirmation makes 
plain the full import of this war-legislation. It is all the work of 
members of the Nationalist Party and sets up its program for achieving 
the promised Jewish world-empire. The primary stratum of this 
legislation, that which contemplated world-conquest by Israel with 
Yahweh’s irresistible aid, came from within the ranks of the party in 
anticipation of the Zerubabel rebellion in 520 B.c. The secondary 
stratum, that which promised the conquest of the nations who were 
not distant from Judah, i. e., the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites 
and Philistines, and enjoined the total extermination of these peoples, 
must have been formulated within Nationalist Party ranks during 
the period when it operated secretly, i.e., shortly before 486 B. c. 
In some manner, however, its program with regard to these neigh- 
boring nations must have become known to them fairly early. This 
would account with good reason for their savage hostility to Judah 
and for their preparedness for immediate and decisive action already 
upon the day of the anointing of the new king of Judah by the Na- 
tionalists upon Rosh Hashanah, in September of 486 B. c. This was 
the moment and this was the action which launched this second 
attempt by the Nationalists to achieve Jewish political independence, 
to establish a Jewish world-empire, and to set a king of the Davidic 
line upon the throne. And for this moment the nations neighboring 
on Judah, who, according to this final form of this war-legislation, 
would have been the first and most extreme victims of the Nationalist 
program, were fully prepared. 

Further confirmation that this war-legislation emerged from the 
ranks of the Nationalists and that it was linked in particular with 
the Nationalist uprising in 486 B. c. may be found in Ps. 44 and 60 
(=108). Ps. 44 we have discussed in considerable detail and have 
determined its import for our study. We have there established that 
this Ps. envisages the catastrophe of 485 B.c. Within this Ps. v. 12 


*HUCA XXVII (1956), 135-38. 
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supports strongly our present thesis. It says that Yahweh became 
angry and let His people be put to shame and would not go out with 
its troops, go out of course in order to fight for them in battle and 
give them the promised victory over their enemies. The same thought 
is repeated in abbreviated form in Ps. 60.12. Solely because Yahweh 
has acted thus with relation to His people has this great calamity 
befallen them. Clearly the thought implicit in this charge, here voiced 
against Yahweh, is based, to some extent at least, upon this war- 
legislation and its promise that Yahweh would, in Israel’s war to estab- 
lish its world-empire, and particularly in its impending struggle with 
its immediate neighbors (cf. Ps. 44.14), fight on its behalf and assuredly 
give it victory. Because of Yahweh’s failure to redeem the promise 
of this war-legislation Israel finds itself in its present sad, even tragic, 
situation. : 

Certainly the confident expectation that Israel was destined by 
Yahweh to establish a world-empire inherent in this war-legislation, 
voiced in the primary stratum thereof, was one of the potent anteced- 
ents of the rebellion of Zerubabel in 520-519 B. c. And equally cer- 
tainly the Nationalist program of inaugurating the conquest of the 
world by a war of extermination of the nations immediately contiguous 
to it, voiced in the secondary stratum of this war-legislation, was 
the immediate forerunner of this second Nationalist uprising and of 
the bitter catastrophe which befell the Jewish community of Judaea 
in 486-5 B. Cc. In each instance the particular war-legislation, together 
with the far-reaching promise inherent in it, must have imparted 
confidence and stimulus to the Nationalists and have impelled them 
to launch the two campaigns. 

And still another important antecedent of the two Nationalist 
uprisings and a potent stimulus to both of them was the concept of 
Yahweh's covenant with David. The primary record thereof is in 
II Sam. 7. The narrative tells of David’s eager desire to erect a 
sanctuary for Yahweh. This Yahweh postpones for a son of David 
to erect. But as recompense for David’s eager and faithful devotion to 
Him Yahweh makes a covenant, an eternal covenant, with him. 
Israel shall be an ever-enduring people, Yahweh’s people forever. 
And forever upon its throne shall sit a descendant of David, one 
after another in never-ending succession. This shall be indeed an 
eternal dynasty. Between Yahweh and Davidic king the father-son 
relationship shall obtain. Accordingly should any Davidic king 
transgress against Yahweh, Yahweh would not remove him from 
office and still less would He terminate the Davidic dynasty. Instead 
Yahweh would discipline him with ordinary, human punishments. 
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The mere fact that by 586 B. c., when the last Davidic king, Zedekiah, 
was driven from the throne by the Babylonians and was executed, 
the dynasty had ruled, with only a brief interruption under Athaliah, 
for well over four hundred years, a very long term indeed for any 
single dynasty in all world-history, undoubtedly imparted credence 
to the tradition. Moreover, the fact that no new dynasty of kings 
had replaced it lent additional validity to the theory and belief that 
nominally the dynasty of David still occupied Judah’s throne. 

The question at issue is just when did this tradition of Yahweh’s 
covenant with David arise. That this record in II Sam. 7 may not be 
interpreted literally, as actual history, is certain. There is every reason 
to believe that David was until his very end satisfied with the tent- 
sanctuary which, relatively recently, so it would seem, he had erected 
for Yahweh in Jerusalem (II Sam. 6.17) and that he never con- 
templated the erection of a new sanctuary, a structure of an altogether 
different and far more elaborate type. Furthermore, Solomon erected 
his new Temple, not at all to fulfill the purpose of his father nor yet 
merely as the expression of his own devotion to Yahweh and gratitude 
to Him for His manifest and abundant favor. Under Solomon Israel 
became a true empire, for the time being the leading state in all 
Western Asia. Its old pastoral and agricultural economy gave way to a 
new, commercial economy. It transacted business with Egypt, the 
various states of Western Asia, and, through its treaty relations with 
Tyre, even with the nations and peoples of the far-reaching Mediterra- 
nean world.- With all this its culture and political and social outlook 
and organization naturally changed radically and rapidly. And with 
this, not at all surprisingly, its religion underwent a significant and 
far-reaching transformation. Yahweh was now no longer merely a 
pastoral, nor yet essentially an agricultural, deity, as He had hitherto 
been generally conceived of. He was now a national deity of world- 
proportions in the truest sense of the term. The old tent-sanctuary, 
typical of a desert, pastoral deity, such as He had been at first, no 
longer sufficed for Him. And so Solomon erected a new Temple 
essentially in response to the needs and compulsions of the time. But 
certainly David never dreamed of a sanctuary such as this; and still 
less did he charge Solomon, his son, to build such a sanctuary. 

Furthermore, the concept of an eternal dynasty naturally suggests 
the perspective of a long, historic experience. At the very best such a 
concept could have evolved, not at all in the time of David himself 
nor yet in that of Solomon, but only, at the very earliest, after the 
dynasty had occupied the throne of Judah for many years and through 
a long succession of kings. But when we link this consideration with 
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the fact that the narrative represents Yahweh’s making this covenant 
with David as occasioned by the latter’s desire to build a Temple for 
Yahweh and that this task is delegated to a son of David, and since 
the son of David here destined to erect this sanctuary can not possibly 
be Solomon, it follows necessarily that it could have been only one 
person, viz. Zerubabel, whom both Haggai and Zechariah called upon 
to build the second Temple, and that this entire concept of Yahweh’s 
covenant with David, as it is formulated and set forth in II Sam. 7, 
can have been evolved only in anticipation of Zerubabel’s becoming 
king of Judah and thus reviving the dynasty of David. Plainly then 
this entire tradition of the Davidic covenant was a Nationalist Party 
fabrication. And plainly too, when once it had become sufficiently 
widely diffused and had found adequate acceptance, it became an 
effective stimulus for. the enforcement of the Nationalist program, 
one of the potent antecedents of the rebellion of Zerubabel. 

But that it served as a stimulus for the uprising in 486 B. c. also 
is evidenced by one important consideration. The covenant terms 
provided, as has been said, for the father-son relationship between 
Yahweh and each successive Davidic king, a relationship which 
became real with the anointing and throne-ascension of each king. 
Actually this concept was in no wise the creation of the Nationalist 
Party in 520 B. c. From the time of Solomon on this relationship had 
been conceived as existing between Yahweh and every successive 
reigning king of the Davidic line.t The Nationalist Party merely seized 
upon, this ancient concept and incorporated it into their formula of 
Yahweh’s covenant with David. But it is significant that Ps. 2, the 
precise date of which we have fixed for Rosh Hashanah, 486 B.c., 
the day of the anointing of the new king of Davidic descent, gives 
distinct expression to this concept. V.7a6b represents Yahweh as 
saying of the Davidic king, just anointed, and who, nominally at least, 
had just ascended the Davidic throne. “I will say unto him: My son 
art thou; this very day have I begotten thee.’’? Plainly then this 
doctrine of Yahweh’s eternal covenant with David, formulated by 
the Nationalist Party in or about 520 B.c., was still, in 486 B.C., 
one of the potent forces which paved the way for the Nationalist 
uprising in that year with its sad and tragic consequences. 


1 This matter I have developed in full in a paper entitled “The King-God among 
the Western Semites and in Ancient Israel,’ presented at the International Congress 
of Historians of Religion in Rome in 1955, and which is scheduled to appear in 
Vetus Testamentum X (1960). 

2 For the textually emended form of this v. cf. my study, ‘3 ipwi,’’ in JOR 


XXXI (1942), 381. 
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Such in brief were the antecedents in history of the tragic catas- 
trophe which befell Jerusalem and the Jewish community of Palestine 
in 485 B.C. 


XII 


THE SEQUEL OF THE CATASTROPHE 


Immediately following the bitter catastrophe of 485 B.c. the Jewish 
community of Palestine was left in a state of utter confusion, disor- 
ganization and chaos. A large section of the people had been massacred 
by the conquering and vindictive enemy. Another, equally large 
section, so it would seem, had been taken captive and sold in the 
slave-markets of Tyre, Sidon and Gaza, largely to the Greeks across 
the sea. The community remaining in the land was but a pitiful 
fragment of what it had been previously, probably not exceeding a 
few thousand souls. Jerusalem was in ruins; its walls were destroyed 
and its gates burned. The city was almost completely depopulated.* 
The community was scattered throughout the Judaean province and 
reduced once again to an agricultural, and no doubt in some localities 
even to a pastoral, way of life and economy. 

The Nationalist Party was crushed and, for the moment at least, 
its spirit was broken. As Ps. 44.10-27 and likewise Isa. 64.4-11? 
indicate, certain individuals among the survivors of the catastrophe 
went so far as to blame Yahweh Himself for deserting, or even betray- 
ing, His people and allowing this catastrophe to befall them. The 
Nationalist hope of a Jewish world-empire was now ended, and, as 
an active force in Jewish life, apparently forever. So far as we can 
learn from the exceedingly scanty evidence at our disposal, there 
were no further attempts to throw off foreign dominion and regain 
political independence until the Maccabean revolution more than 
three hundred years later, when, not the Persian, but the Syrian rule 
was repudiated and Judah became once again an independent political 
state, a kingdom. But this resulted not at all from the prodding of a 
persistent, though perhaps hidden, Nationalist Party and program, 
but rather from causes arising spontaneously in reaction to Syrian 
oppression. Nor was an attempt ever made to set upon the throne 


* Note that some forty or fifty years later, despite a definite improvement in the 
political and economic situation of the community, Nehemiah was compelled to 
repopulate the now rewalled city by drawing quotas for this purpose from the 
rural sections of the community (Neh. 11.1 ff.). 

? Cf. HUCA XXVII (1956), 175, note Heyl 
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once again a king of Davidic or supposedly Davidic descent, nor did 
the Asmoneans, a family of Levitical priestly origin, ever claim Davidic 
ancestry for themselves. For so long as the Persian Empire endured, 
i. e., for approximately a century and a half.after 485 B. c., the Jewish 
community remained, apparently quietly and resignedly, an integral 
part thereof. 

But not only were the hopes and dreams of the Nationalist Party 
crushed and dead, at least for the moment, but also and apparently 
in even greater measure those of the Universalist Party. The destruc- 
tion of the Temple and the consequent cessation of all active and 
authoritative worship therein terminated necessarily and completely 
the entire Universalist program of conversion of foreigners to Judaism. 
In all subsequent Biblical writings only occasionally is the issue of 
proselytism raised in sympathetic manner.t The Universalist Party, 
with its proselyting program as the fulfillment of Deutero-Isaiah’s 
-message of Israel as the destined agent of Yahweh’s purpose of univer- 
sal salvation, now came to a sudden and complete end. Yahweh, 
Israel’s god, despite His manifold promises to them and His covenant- 
obligation to them, had not been able to provide salvation for His 
own people: How then might He be expected to bring salvation to 
peoples completely foreign to Him, and that too in a manner calculated 
to convince them of His power and of His benevolent purpose for 
them? Moreover, even were a foreigner inclined to convert to Judaism 
and become a worshiper of Yahweh, the means for so doing, a suitable 
sanctuary as the center of true Yahweh-worship, no longer existed. 
The Universalist Party and its program now ceased to function and 
apparently disintegrated, never again to be actively revived in all 
the course of Judaism through history. 

Contrary to what we are told about Xerxes by Josephus,? who 
confused him with Artaxerxes, his son and successor upon the Persian 
throne, this king was not at all well disposed toward the little, surviving 
Jewish community of Palestine. The title, hamesik, “the Oppressor,’’s 
seems to have been current within the tiny Jewish community for 
this Persian monarch. During his twenty years reign (485-465 B. C.) 
the Persian yoke apparently rested heavily upon the community. 
However, because of their then paucity of numbers, the resultant 
lack of qualified warriors within it and the general hostility to it of 
the current Persian royal administration, the community was appar- 
ently not required to furnish any quota cf warriors to the vast Persian 


t Cf. below, p. 20. 
2 Ant. XI, 5. 
3 Isa. 51.13; cf. HUCA XXVIII (1957), 17, note 3. 
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army which Xerxes assembled for his disastrous invasion of Greece. 
The neighboring nations and peoples, Israel’s bitter enemies, who had 
crushed her so completely in 485 B. C., as might have been expected, 
did, so it seems, supply each a full and numerous quota. From this 
campaign of Xerxes against Greece many, perhaps the majority, of 
these warriors never returned to their native lands, and their respective 
nations were left in consequence but shadows of what they had been 
but a few years earlier in the heyday of their strength. They were 
truly now, as the Bible repeatedly calls them, only remnants of their 
former selves.t Their power was now broken as completely as was 
that of Israel. In consequence Edom, Moab and Ammon quickly 
became ready prey for the Nabataeans, Bedouin clans who, taking 
advantage of the present weakness of these peoples, now began to 
overrun their lands and also the Negeb district of Southern Judaea 
as well, and who eventually established a Nabataean state therein. 
Actually these Nabataeans seem to have disturbed the Jewish commu- 
nity but little, if at all, probably because they did not penetrate as 
far north as the territory of Jewish settlement. 

It is to this period and as the reflection of the international sit- 
uation in these lands that we must assign not only Isa. 34; 63.1-6; 
Obad.; Mal. 1.2—-5, with their repeated prediction of the doom of the 
Edomites, but also such passages, written or spoken largely from the 
Nationalist standpoint as Isa. 49.17-26; 60.10a; 61.5. And it was 
undoubtedly in this period that a considerable group of Edomites, 
seeking refuge from their Nabataean conquerors, migrated from their 
native land, established themselves. in Southern Judaea and there 
gradually intermarried with their Jewish neighbors and became the 
forerunners of the later Idumaean section of the Jewish people from 
which King Herod sprang. 

Still other passages from the Book of Isaiah come from this period 
following 485 B.cC., all of them mirroring the catastrophe in one way 
or another, and with their wide range in thought revealing the grad- 
ually changing and reviving spirit of the Jewish community of 
Palestine. As has already been demonstrated,? Isa. 63.15-64.11, with 
its dominant mood of grief and despair, must have been uttered very 
soon after the catastrophe. To the same period, though from a slightly 
later moment, since in it the voice of hope is beginning to be heard 
once again, must be assigned Isa. 51. From the same period and dating 
probably from about the time of the death of Xerxes and the accession 

* Cf. Morgenstern, “The Rest of the Nations,’’ Journal of Semitic Studies 11 


(1957), 225-231. 
? HUCA XXVII (1956), 147-50. 
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of Artaxerxes I to the throne came Isa. 60.8-22, which, reminiscent 
in no small degree of the dreams and hopes of the Nationalist Party, 
envisages the triumphant return by ship of Jewish exiles from across 
the sea and the subservient homage to them of foreign kings and 
queens; 61.2-9, which predicts the restoration of the land and its 
ruined cities, with foreigners enslaved, functioning as Israel’s shep- 
herds and gardeners; 49.8-26, which in broad and daring strokes 
pictures the restoration of Yahweh’s favor, the renewal of the land 
and its waste cities and even the rebuilding of Jerusalem and its 
walls, and this too performed by those very foreign peoples which had 
laid it in ruins; 42.14+62.1-12, a sequel to 63.15—64.11, which 
envisages the renewal of Israel’s relations of trust in Yahweh, the 
restoration of the land and even the rebuilding of Jerusalem and its 
walls. These latter prophetic addresses are certainly earlier than 
Nehemiah’s rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem in 444 B.c. and 
evidence graphically the place which this project held in the longing 
Nationalist hope, still lingering, though certainly in greatly attenuated 
form, within at least certain sections of the little community. Likewise 
from this same period and voicing much the same thought and spirit 
is Isa. 54.I-Io. | 

From 459 or even early in 458 B. Cc. comes the address in Isa. 40.1—-5, 
Q-10a; 52.1—12; which is animated by a decidedly ritualistic outlook 
and deals quite obviously with the impending return of Ezra and his 
priestly band, coming from Babylonia by the Southern route through 
the desert, bringing with them the sacred vessels of the Temple and 
anticipating in the immediate future the erection of the new Temple 
structure. 54.1I-17 comes likewise from this same period. 

As has been said, during the period immediately following 485 B. c., 
there was no Temple. With this the influence of the Levitical priests, 
who had functioned in the second Temple, must have dwindled 
greatly. Once again, even as during the period of the exile,’ the 
Synagogue became the center of Jewish worship. But throughout this 
period and until the erection of the third Temple by Ezra shortly 
after 458 B.c. there was no central place of worship, no centralized 
religion and no central authority. In whatever still remained of 
Jerusalem and its former population the ‘‘Anointed Priest’’ and his 
family continued, so it would seem, to exercise a measure of leadership; 
but for the time being, so it would seem also, this leadership was more 
nominal than actual. Away from Jerusalem, in the synagogues of 


t Reconstructed thus: 40.1-2; 52.1-6, II-I2; 40.3-4; 52.7-10}; 40.9—-I0a, 5. 
2 Cf. Morgenstern, “The Origin of the Synagogue,” in Studi Ortentalistict in 
onore dt Giorgio Levi della Vida (1956), II, 192-201. 
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the land more or less divergent patterns of religious belief and worship 
now began to evolve. The greater the distance from Jerusalem the 
wider this divergence seems to have become and the more influenced 
by local tradition and custom. And this divergence manifested itself 
not only in forms of worship, in liturgical practice, but also in the 
content of belief and doctrine. Here, at this time and under these 
conditions we have quite obviously the actual beginnings of Jewish 
sectarianism. 

One of the potent influences in the development of Jewish sectar- 
ianism seems to have been, as has already been intimated, the in- 
completeness of Deutero-Isaiah’s message. He had affirmed that Israel 
was the servant of Yahweh, His chosen agent of His universal salva- 
tion. But beyond stating that Israel was to function as His witness 
unto the peoples of the world, the prophet did not define wherein 
Israel’s service would consist nor how it would be effected. The 
Universalists, so we have learned, had offered, during the brief, thirty- 
years period that the second Temple had stood, one answer to this 
question implicit in the prophet’s message in their program of pros- 
elytism to Judaism. But as we have learned also, this program had 
been terminated suddenly and completely by the catastrophe of 
485 B. c. and the destruction of the Temple. Now, in the post-485 B. c. 
period, after the voice of hope had begun to utter itself anew and a 
certain, even though a quite minimal, revival of Universalistic thought 
asserted itself, at least in certain sectarian circles, a new solution of 
the problem of the nature of the service of salvation which Israel was 
to perform was proposed in, not the ‘‘Songs,’”’ as they are generally 
termed, but rather the drama of the Suffering Servant. 

This drama consists of three acts and nine scenes. In Isa. 42.1-4 
(Act I, Scene 1) Yahweh, as the speaker, presents His servant to the 
nations; in 42.6—7 (Scene 2) Yahweh addresses the servant and informs 
him what his mission is; in 61.1-+49.9a+61.10 (Scene 3) the servant 
communes with himself on the nature of the task thus entrusted to 
him by Yahweh and his equipment for it; in 49.1-6 (Scene 4) the 
servant delivers his initial address to the nations and informs them 


Since the preparation of this present study I have written up, in the form of 
a rather lengthy article, entitled ‘‘'The Suffering Servant — A New Solution,” the 
results of my study of the Suffering Servant passages in Deutero-Isaiah. Therein 
I present the text of this document with translation and critical notes. I have, 
however, there discarded the division of the drama into the somewhat modern scheme 
of acts and scenes, as is here outlined, and have instead presented it in the customary 
form of a Greek drama, with designation by name of the successive speakers, in- 


cluding the Chorus. This study is scheduled to appear in Vetus Testamentum XI 
(1961). 
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of his divinely appointed mission to them, as he understands it. In 
50.4-9a (Act II, Scene 1) the servant soliloquizes again. His mission 
to the nations is now well under way. He has encountered naught 
but resistance to his efforts, accompanied by abundant contumely 
and torture. But his faith in Yahweh and in his divinely appointed 
service has not faltered in the least. And so he climaxes his soliloquy 
with the affirmation that he knows that his Vindicator is close at 
hand. In 50.10 (Scene 2) a voice speaks from off-stage; it is the voice 
of the Vindicator, justifying the servant against all his adversaries 
by affirming that he is indeed Yahweh’s agent and is truly fulfilling a 
divine mission; thus the voice confirms the servant’s appraisal of 
himself and his labors thus far of the immediately preceding scene. 
In 52.13-15 (Act III, Scene 1) another voice from off-stage is heard 
announcing to an impersonal audience! that the servant of Yahweh is 
dead and the manner, strange indeed in many details, in which death 
‘had befallen him. This suggests that these details were meaningful 
indeed. Also the tenses of the verbs here suggest that the servant is 
still suspended. Whether the implication is that the servant was put 
to death by being impaled or hung or crucified is not clear, but the 
further implication of vv. 14-15 is that his corpse was allowed to 
remain for some time in its suspended position, exposed to the gaze of 
the wondering masses. This paves the way with extreme dramatic 
effect for the next scene. In 53.1—-10, the longest scene of the entire 
drama, the speakers are the masses, redeemed by the servant’s tragic 
death. They confess their iniquities, acknowledge that they have 
misjudged the servant, that he had died voluntarily, after enduring 
extreme humiliation and suffering, in their behalf, that he was indeed 
the scapegoat for them, that in all this, even in the manner of his 
death, he had consciously and willingly carried out Yahweh’s purpose, 
had in truth performed the service destined by Yahweh for him, and 
that a long-enduring, never-ending posterity will succeed him, through 
which Yahweh's purpose will come to fulfillment. It is significant that 
here, in the mouths of these speakers, the word, salvation, does not 
occur, nor any affirmation by them that they had found the salvation 
which they so eagerly desired. But actually it was not for them, but 


t Not to the nations, for, as these vv. state, they or their representatives had 
themselves witnessed all that is here recounted. 

2 For 5»>w, which is altogether meaningless here and has no possible connection 
with the thought of the passage which follows immediately, read Spy and 
translate: 

52.13 Behold, the servant of Yahweh is suspended, 

He is lifted up and raised aloft, yea, very high. 
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rather for Yahweh, to declare this; and this He does in the next and 
what is logically and actually the final scene of the drama. In fact 
this speech by these redeemed masses, tantamount to a confession of 
sin by them and their recognition and open acknowledgment of the 
true role of the servant, is concrete proof that divine purpose was 
fulfilled through him. In the final scene of the drama, 53.11 f. (Scene 3) 
Yahweh Himself is again the speaker, even as He was in the first two 
scenes. Here He affirms positively that the servant had indeed wrought 
salvation for mankind, and that too in the manner announced by 
Yahweh in Act I, Scene 1, by establishing proper world-order, miSpat, 
and proclaiming His law, térah, to the world. Thus the servant has 
brought vindication to the masses, the rabbim, and freedom from 
unjust imprisonment, while their oppressors, the ““si#mim, “the mighty 
ones,’ have been overcome and apparently reduced to the very 
state of subjection in which they had formerly held the innocent 
masses. 

Truly we have here, in very brief compass, a most powerful and 
stirring drama, complete in every detail. And it should be clear that 
the servant can be only a royal figure, a king of Israel, as indeed the 
facts that he is anointed (61.1), that he bears the name or title, Israel 
(49.3), and that he is to be followed by a long posterity, indicate. 
It may well be that this concept of a Jewish king suffering and dying 
as a scapegoat for his people or for all mankind was suggested by the 
fate of the king anointed on the New Year’s Day of 486 B.c. and 
but a few months later captured and no doubt savagely executed by 
the vindictive Edomites (cf. Lam. 4.20). That this Suffering Servant 
drama expresses a definitely sectarian concept of Deutero-Isaiah’s 
doctrine of Israel as the servant of Yahweh there can be little question. 
It need not be too surprising that we should thus have in Biblical 
literature a drama, modelled in large degree, it seems certain, after 
the established Greek drama pattern, when we bear in mind that 
during the period 460-450 B.c. Dor, a seaport on the Palestinian 
coast, was held and garrisoned by the Athenians, and that Greek 
cultural influence may well have radiated thence to the immediately 
adjacent districts of Palestine. This would suggest that this Biblical 
Suffering Servant drama was composed and that the Jewish sect 
whose interpretation of the Deutero-Isaianic doctrine it voices flour- 


*For the designation in Hebrew practice of a Jewish king by the name of his 
country cf. HUCA XXVIII (1957), 27 f. 

? Cf. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, II, 139, 
note 182; Heichelheim, ‘‘Ezra’s Palestine and Periclean Athens,” in Zeitschrift fir 
Religions- und Geistesgeschichte, 111 (1951), 251-253. 
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ished at about 450 B. c. and that too in all likelihood in the vicinity 
of Dor. 

As has been said, the prophetic address in Isa. 40.1-5, 9-11; 
52.I-12 envisages the return of Ezra and the rebuilding of the Temple. 
Ezra came to Jerusalem with a commission from Artaxerxes I to 
restore the Temple structure and to revive its sacrificial cult. He 
was a priest of the Zadokite line and was undoubtedly greatly in- 
fluenced by the prophetic message of his fellow-Zadokite priest, 
Ezekiel, that “for His name’s sake,’’ for the sake of His reputation 
as a true and powerful god, Yahweh would at the proper time bring 
back His.people from Babylonian exile to their ancestral land, would 
there remove from their breasts the hard heart of stone, which had 
prompted them to sin and rebellion against Him, and would then 
take the thus regenerate people to Himself once again as His own 
people (Ezek. 36.16-32; 39.23-29). Now, some one hundred and 
fifteen or so years after Ezekiel had proclaimed this message, Ezra, 
the prophet’s fellow-Zadokite, thought that the time had come at 
last for Yahweh to act in the manner predicted by Ezekiel. The times 
were favorable indeed. Artaxerxes I, the Persian king, son of Xerxes, 
“the Oppressor,”” had demonstrated during his seven years upon the 
throne thus far that, so far as the Jewish people was concerned, his 
policy was the complete reverse of that of his father.2 And so Ezra 
was commissioned by the king, and material means were placed at his 
disposal, to rebuild the Temple. The king even offered to Ezra Persian 
military protection upon the difficult journey back to Jerusalem. 
But this Ezra, relying undoubtedly upon Ezekiel’s doctrine that 
Yahweh would Himself bring His people back in safety to their 
ancestral land, and in order to demonstrate concretely to the king, 
to the world at large, and perhaps particularly to the Jewish people 
itself Yahweh’s true, divine nature and power, refused, maintaining 
that, in fulfillment of His promise, Yahweh would Himself conduct 
His people safely to their cherished goal (cf. Ezra 8.21 f.). In addition 
to the task of rebuilding the Temple Ezra exercised, by royal commis- 
sion, the power to appoint judges and other officials over the people 


t Ezra 7.1 ff.; cf. the explicit statement regarding the reerection of the Temple 
in Ezra 9.9. 

2 Heichelheim, in the afore-cited article, calls attention to the fact that at just 
this time the Persian royal administration was experiencing trouble in the West 
through the attempts of the Egyptians to throw off the Persian yoke and regain 
political independence and also through the closely related, open hostility to Persia 
of the Athenian military garrison at Dor in Palestine. He suggests that it may there- 
fore have seemed expedient to Artaxerxes I to appease the peoples of the Persian 
provinces in the far West, and among them of course the Jewish people. 
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(Ezra 7.25). Plainly, while not at all the Persian governor of the 
province, he was a person of high official position and of great influence 
within the Jewish community and able therefore to impose his will 
and his program and those of his fellow-Zadokite priests, who had 
accompanied him, upon the entire community. 

It would seem that thus cherishing the message of Ezekiel with 
regard to the eventual return to their ancestral land through all the 
years which had elapsed since it was first uttered, these Zadokite 
priests had, from an early moment in the exilic period, evolved a 
definite program of life and action so far as their sojourn in Babylon 
was concerned. Their primary task there was to preserve their Jewish 
and priestly identity so far as their Babylonian environment was 
concerned. For this purpose they had developed a program of extreme 
separatism and particularism, which effectually reduced all social 
intercourse with their Babylonian neighbors to a minimum. In- 
termarriage with non-Jews was strictly taboo. Likewise the practice 
of eating, with attendant social intercourse, with strangers was 
reduced to almost nothing by developing an extensive system of 
forbidden foods. These and other closely related customs and institu- 
tions, and with this their entire program of particularism and sep- 
aratism, all imported from Babylonia, Ezra and his priestly associates 
now succeeded in imposing gradually and surely upon the entire 
Jewish community of Palestine. Particularism, the very antithesis 
of the former Universalism, now became the dominant principle of 
Jewish life and existence and, with only occasional variations in degree, 
has remained such to this very day. In conformity with this program 
and following the completion of his primary task, the erection of the 
Temple, Ezra inaugurated his policy of divorce and sending away of 
foreign wives (Ezra 9-10) and likewise the exclusion from the new 
Temple and reduction to a position of tolerated inferiority within 
the community of those who had converted to Judaism, had settled 
in the country and had been incorporated into the community under 
the liberal program of the proselyting Universalists.* 

With the completion of the third Temple quite naturally a bitter 
struggle was inaugurated between the Levitical priests, who had 
functioned in priestly capacity within the second Temple, and the 
Zadokite priests who had returned with Ezra, and whose ancestors 
had exercised the priestly rights and prerogatives and discharged all 
priestly functions in the first Temple and who, despite the provisions 
of the Deuteronomic Reformation (Deut. 18.6-8), had succeeded in 


* Ezek. 44.6-10; cf. Isa. 56.3-7 and likewise the Books of Jonah and Ruth, all 
manifestly the products of this period. 
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preventing the Levitical priests coming up to Jerusalem from other, 
now disused, sanctuaries, from acquiring any priestly position within 
the Temple (II Kings 23.9). This struggle between these two priestly 
factions was not settled quickly, but apparently persisted for many 
years. At the outset of the struggle the Levitical priests enjoyed two 
decided advantages. Elyashib, who was still alive and functioning as 
Anointed Priest at the time of Ezra’s return, and in fact still in 
Nehemiah’s time (Neh. 3.1), was of the Levitical branch of the 
priesthood and likewise his son, Joyada, who succeeded him in office; 
and certainly in this struggle it was to the advantage of the Levitical 
priests that the family of the Anointed Priest came from their ranks. 
And a second, and perhaps even greater, advantage was the fact that 
these Levitical priests traced their descent directly from Moses 
through Eli and his descendant, Ebyathar.t To counteract this latter 
advantage the Zadokites framed the tradition that they were 
descended from Aaron, Moses’ brother. Moreover, they formulated 
a new Office and a new title to replace those of Anointed Priest, which 
the Levitical priestly family had held for almost a century, those of 
hakéhen hagadél, ‘‘the High-Priest,’’ and held that Aaron had been 
the first to bear this title, that he, and not Moses at all, had been 
from the very first the chief priestly functionary of Yahweh, and that 
from him, through his son ’El‘azar, they were all descended in direct 
line, and therefore had prior claim to the supreme priesthood in the 
new Temple.? Like the Anointed Priest, the High-Priest was inducted 
into his sacred office by the rite of anointing (Ex. 29.7), and thus, 
like his predecessor, was regarded as the replacement for the pre- 
exilic, anointed king as the recognized head of the community. 

Ezra had established relations of friendship and cooperation with 
Johanan, the son of Joyada, the son of Elyashib, while Johanan was 
manifestly still a relatively young man, in the early stages of his 
priestly ministry in the Temple (Ezra 10.6). As the Elephantine 
documents’ indicate, Johanan was the High-Priest in 411 B.c. He 
had achieved the high-priesthood by the slaying of his brother, 
Joshua, within the Temple precincts.4 Joshua has been supported in 


TG leSatia leo ies 4-32 21.20: 

2 For all this cf. my earlier studies, ‘Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of 
Ancient Israel,’’ HUCA X (1935), 119-132, ‘‘A Chapter in the History of the High- 
Priesthood,” The American Journal of Semitic Languages LV (1938), 25-58. However, 
a few of the details set forth in these two studies I would now, some twenty-odd 
years later, emend rather drastically. 

3 Sachau, Drei aramdische Papyrusurkunde; Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the 
Fifth Century B. C., 112, |. 18. 

4 Josephus, Ant. XI, 7, 1. 
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his candidacy for this office by Bagoas, the Persian military governor 
of the province. Apparently party policies and differences were 
involved in this succession to the high-priesthood and its attendant 
circumstances. We may readily surmise therefore that Johanan 
enjoyed the support of the Zadokite priestly group, while Joshua, 
his brother, in addition to the support of Bagoas, had the backing 
of his own family and of his fellow Levitical priests. We can readily 
imagine that this struggle for the priesthood within the third Temple 
was settled soon after the accession of Johanan to the high-priesthood, 
and settled, as might have been anticipated, by a compromise between 
the two priestly families, a compromise, however, which, quite nat- 
urally, favored the priestly family then in power, the Zadokites. A 
reflection of this compromise settlement may probably be seen in 
I Chron. 24.1-5, which tells that in the ultimate distribution of the 
priestly posts and functions the descendants of ’El‘azar, the older 
son of Aaron, i.e., the Zadokites, received two portions, while the 
descendants of Ithamar, the younger brother, received only one 
portion. The two names, Ithamar (79m) and Ebyathar (anas), 
are so closely similar in written form and also even in sound that it is 
reasonable to suppose that the former represents a purposed modifica- 
tion of the latter. Accordingly the descendants of Ithamar would 
have been the posterity of Ebyathar. Thus the rivalry between the 
two chief priests of Solomon’s Temple, Ebyathar and Zadok, with 
its far-reaching, historical consequences, was ultimately settled more 
than five centuries later by a one-sided compromise between their 
descendants. It was these Zadokite priests who eventually compiled 
the Priestly Code, with its distinctly separatistic and ritualistic 
program, and made it practically the constitution of the reorganized 
community, the ‘*dat Yisra’el, ‘‘the congregation of Israel,’ as it now 
came to call itself. The particularistic implications of this new designa- 
tion of the Jewish community, particularly as contrasted with its 
antecedent term, g*hal Yahweh, ‘“‘the assembly of Yahweh,” are 
readily apparent. 

Just how long it may have taken Ezra to erect the third Temple 
we have no way of knowing, but judging from the records concerning 
the first two Temples we may be sure that at least several years were 
needed for this purpose. But be that as it may, we may be certain 
that the new Temple was in finished condition by 450 B.c. and 
perhaps even somewhat earlier. When this project was completed 
Ezra had at his disposal a body of trained workers in stone and other 
building operations. We have learned? that already in the period 


1 Above, p. 19. 
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immediately preceding Ezra’s arrival in Jerusalem and likewise soon 
thereafter various prophetic voices had expressed the confident 
expectation that within a not too long time the walls of Jerusalem 
would be rebuilt and the city be restored to its ancient glory.t From 
the absence within these same prophetic utterances of almost all 
reference to the rebuilding of the Temple we may safely infer that 
the popular desire for rebuilding of the walls of the city exceeded by 
far that for the rebuilding of the Temple. We can readily understand 
therefore that after the new Temple had been erected and work thereon 
had ceased, a popular demand arose that Ezra undertake to rebuild 
the city walls, and this especially since he now had at his disposal a 
considerable body of workmen experienced in this type of work. We 
can imagine that with the passing days and months, and perhaps 
even years, this demand increased in intensity and that popular 
pressure upon Ezra became steadily greater: What his own personal 
attitude toward this project may have been we have no way of 
knowing. It may well be that his own personal inclination was in that 
direction and that he yielded readily to the public urging. On the 
other hand it may equally well be that he felt that with the erection 
of the Temple he had completely discharged what he undoubtedly 
felt to be both his royal and his divine commission, and that accord- 
ingly he refused to let himself be drawn into this new and, so far as 
he was concerned, unauthorized project. 

But be all this as it may, it is certain that the rebuilding of the 
city walls was begun relatively soon after the completion of the third 
Temple. And if not Ezra himself, then some one of his lieutenants, 
some one from within the ranks of the Babylonian exiles who had 
returned with him, must have assumed leadership in the project. 
The workmen were ready to hand; material was gathered and the 
work was inaugurated. There can be no question that the record in 
Ezra 4.7—23 refers to this particular event. Ezra 4.12 states simply and 
directly that responsible for this attempt to rebuild the walls and 
restore the city of Jerusalem was a body of Jews who had come thither 
from Persia, even from the very presence of the king himself. We 
may be sure that the migration of such a body of Jews, and partic- 
ularly as the words, min Iwatak, i.e., from the immediate presence 
of the king and with a direct commission from him, seem to imply, 
was a rare event indeed. Accordingly it is an altogether reasonable 
inference that the body of Jews in question was Ezra and his band. 

This conclusion finds a strong measure of confirmation in one 
important consideration. If we assume that the restoration of the 
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city and the rebuilding of the walls, under the leadership of these 
returned Jewish exiles, was commenced at or soon after 450 B. C., we 
may assume also that the inauguration of this project was slow and 
that it was carried on upon a not too extensive scale. It may have 
continued for even. two or three years before the work achieved 
sufficient magnitude to attract the attention of the governor of the 
Persian province of Transpotamia and to suggest to him just what 
the ultimate purpose of the builders really was. But be that as it 
may, the facts eventually dawned upon these high Persian officials 
and they reported to the Persian king, as was their obvious duty, 
just what was going on in Jerusalem, with the strong recommendation 
that for the national welfare the project be halted completely by royal 
edict. And just this was done, and that too by military enforcement. 

Now, as has already been suggested,t Nehemiah must have been 
well informed in a general way of what was transpiring in Jerusalem, 
although apparently he had no knowledge whatever of the royal 
edict that the work on the walls be stopped permanently. Certainly, 
as has already been suggested, when he inquired of the deputation 
which, led by his brother, Hanani, came to him in Susa in December, 
445 B.C., as to the state of affairs in Jerusalem, he anticipated a 
favorable answer, and, among other things, he surely expected to 
hear that the rebuilding of the walls of the city, if not yet actually 
completed, was steadily advancing toward that state. The information 
communicated to him with regard to the city itself and the state of 
its inhabitants both shocked and grieved him exceedingly. It is a safe 
inference that his brother, Hanani, certainly born in Babylonia, had 
beei1 among those who had gone up to Jerusalem with Ezra in 458 B. Cc. 
and had participated actively in all the various communal projects 
since then. Unquestionably Nehemiah was fully acquainted with the 
plan to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem and endorsed it unqualifiedly. 
All this accounts for his deep sorrow when the true state of affairs 
in Jerusalem was communicated to him, for his appeal to the king 
to be permitted to go up to Jerusalem, restore the city and rebuild 
its walls (Neh. 2.1-9), and for his acting, after his arrival in Jerusalem, 
with such despatch in rebuilding the walls, despite the opposition of 
Sanballat and his associates; for plainly he feared that when these 
Persian officials would report to the king just what was now being 
done in Jerusalem under his direction, even as their predecessors in 
office had done but a few years previously, and would urgently 
recommend, as they were certain to do, that the rebuilding of the 
walls be stopped again, this would, despite the favor which he himself 


* HUCA XXVII (1956), 104 f. 
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enjoyed with the king, be done. Plainly Nehemiah resumed the 
rebuilding of the walls at the point where it had been interrupted by 
the royal decree just a few years earlier. And in due time and before 
he had, in accordance with his understanding with the king (Neh. 2.6), 
exhausted the leave of absence from his court duties which the king 
had granted him, and likewise before the hostile Persian provincial 
officials, acting under royal sanction, could intervene and halt his 
activities, the work was completed. And with the Temple rebuilt 
and the walls of the city now standing, we may be sure that the 
rehabilitation of the city advanced at a steady pace. And when in 
432 B.C, Nehemiah returned to Jerusalem in the role of governor 
of the province, appointed by the king, and repopulated the city by 
drafting sections of the rural population for that purpose, prosperity 
returned to the city and once again it tended to become an important 
commercial center.? 

For all practical purposes the effects of the Le of 485 B. C. 
upon the Jewish community of Palestine and upon the city of Jeru- 
salem were now, viewed in a broad sense, remedied. From this point 
on the history of the Jewish community in Palestine advanced in 
quite normal manner. 


t Neh. 11.1 ff.; 13.14-21. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF A ROYAL-URBAN 
SOCIETY IN ANCIENT ISRAEL* 


EDWARD NEUFELD, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


—_ 


NE of the broadest and most revealing of all contrasts under 

the united monarchy in ancient Israel is that exhibited in the 
differences between newly developed urban life and that of the old 
conservative rural life.t Under the rural conditions, social and religious 
attitudes and institutions present characteristic differences from those 
developed within the city. This distinction is remarkable in the sphere 
of activity and in the methods and actions. Life and conditions in 
the country were in sharp contrast to life in the city or at court. 
The old natural social and economic environment was radically 
modified, and, in fact, many aspects of it were entirely eliminated. 
To describe the differences is no simple task; to interpret them is 
harder still. 


* The following abbreviations have been used in this paper: AO =Der alte Orient; 
AHDO=Archives d'histoire du droit oriental; BASOR=Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research; HUCA = Hebrew Union College Annual; JAOS = Journal 
of the American Oriental Society; JBL = Journal of Biblical Literature; JJP = Journal 
of Juristic Papyrology; JNES=Journal of Near Eastern Studies; JQR=Jewish 
Quarterly Review; LH =Laws of Hammu-rabi; PEQ = Palestine Exploration Quarterly; 
RB=Revue biblique; VB=Vorderasiatische Bibliothek; VI =Vetus Testamentum; 
ZATW =Zeitschrift fuer alttestamentliche Wissenschaft; ZDPV=Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen Paldstina Vereins. 

« References to the relationship between city and village in ancient Israel are made 
by Lurje, “Studien zur Geschichte der wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Verhaltnisse 
im israelitischen-juedischen Reiche”’ (Beihefte, ZATW, 45 [1927]), and by Menes, 
“Die vorexilischen Gesetze Israels’ (Beihefte, ZATW, 40 [1928]). See also Alt, ‘Der 
Stadtstaat Samaria (Berichte weber die Verhandlungen der Siéchsischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philologisch-historische Klasse, 101,5 (1954); Caspari, 
Die Gottesgemeinde von Sinaj und das nachmalige Volk Israel (1922), 42; Gordis, 
“Sectional Rivalry in the Kingdom of Judah” (JOR, XXV [1934-1935]), 237 sq. It 
may be added that Weber’s theory (‘Das Antike Judentum” [Gesammelte Auf- 
sdtze zur Religionssoziologie, III (1921)] are now further developed by Causee, Du 
groupe ethnique a la communauté religieuse: le probléme sociologique de la religion 
d’Israel (1937). For later development see Finkelstein, The Pharisees, I (1938), 
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TRIBAL CONDITIONS 


The social and economic life of the old Hebrew tribal organization? 
rested mainly upon collective or solidary liability. Joined religious 
cults? were also a very strong unifying factor. Religion gave here 
expression to the ties binding the population. The mode of living, 
even when times were good, was simple and frugal. These commu- 
nities did not constitute a uniform political body, and they were 
not free from a spirit of competition, rivalry and intertribal warfare; 
yet they joined in common cult feasts. Each tribe was a separate 
unit, with its own history, and produced a separate tribal consciousness 
which was greatly undermined in the days of the monarchy when 
national feelings became the predominant ones. The late Assemblies 
of the People’ must have had a long history, since they are bound 
to have had their origin in widely known intertribal gatherings for 
ceremonial purposes. Mutual aid was one of the fundamental factors 
in the tribal framework which comprised a compact unity of blood 
ties.© The laws and customs presupposed that every man was owner 
of his own property, which was divided from that of his neighbour.? 

There are, however, strong indications that the practice existed 
of periodically cutting up common lands and allotting the portions 
to those families who were capable of farming them.” The growing 


? Cf. van der Ploeg, ‘‘Sociale Groepeeringen in het oude Israel” (Jaarbericht 8, 
Ex Oriente Lux [1942}), 642-650; Wolf, ‘‘Some Remarks on the Tribes and Clans in 
Israel’? (JQR, XXXVI [1946]), 287-295 and by the same author, “Terminology of 
Israel’s Tribal Organization” (JBL, LXV [1946]), 45-49. 

3 Cf. Neufeld, ‘‘The Prohibitions against Loans at Interest in Ancient Hebrew 
Laws” (HUCA, XXVI [1955]). See also Alfrink, ‘‘Die Achan-Erzahlung”’ (Jos. 7), 
(Miscellanea A. Miller [1951]), 114-120. 

4 Cf. Alt, “Der Gott der Vater’ in Beitrage zur Wissenschaft vom Alten und Neuen 
Testament, II, 12 [1929], now reprinted with additional notes by the same author in 
his Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel, I (1953), I sq. 

5 Cf. Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie, I11 (1921), 98; Alt, 
Die Staatenbildung der Israeliten in Paldstina (1930), II, and particularly see Noth, 
Das System der zw6lf Stimme Israels (1930). (As to Buber’s interpretation see Peder- 
sen, Israel its Life and Culture, I11-IV [1947], 677, n. 85). 

° Cf. Neufeld, op. cit.: Galling, Die israelitische Staatsverfassung in ihrer vorder- 
orventalischen Umwelt, XX XVIII, 3-4 [1929], 9; Kuschke, ‘‘Arm und Reich im Alten 
Testament” (ZATW, 57 [1939], 33). 

7 Cf. Peters, Die soziale Fuersorge im Alten Testament (1936), 34; Kurt Salomon, 
Die Lisung des sozialen Problems: die Bibel (1931), 45. As to the psychological con- 
ditions which presuppose individual property, see Kelsen, Society and Nature (1946), 
285, 286. 

7a Cf. Neufeld, ‘‘Socio-Economic Background of Yobél and Semitta” (Rivista 
deght Studi Orientali, Vol. 33 {1958}) 
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evidence from Ugarit shows that such a system of tenure existed 
among the Canaanites from whom Hebrews must have taken it 
over.’ It was, however, already in the process of disappearing even 
in the economic organization reflected in the book of the Covenant. 
When the community and its agricultural economy became more 
settled in its territory, there was less surplus land, and fields then 
became more permanent. Accordingly, a householder began to hold 
a permanent and fixed area, and obtained a customary and heritable 
right to hold it. The available material shows indisputably that 
separate, permanent, heritable fields were widely rooted in the socio- 
economic, tribal organization already illustrated in the Book of the 
Covenant. The new basis of the accepted economic organization was 
the maintenance of private property, which was bound to remain 
within the family. 

Land and household goods were considered inalienable.? The sole 
rule of conduct was custom. The old family and tribal customs which 
involved obligations, duties and practices, constituted a powerful 
law system. What had always been done was lawful and, therefore, 
ought to be done; and what had never been done was unlawful and 
ought, therefore, not to be done.t® There is no doubt that unwritten 
laws were always more spontaneously and more naturally observed 
than those which were reduced to writing." 


CHIEFTAINS: STATUS AND FUNCTION 


The small, largely self-contained tribal communities were ruled by 
tribal heads or chieftains whose actual titles cannot easily be distin- 
guished. The main functions of the chieftains consisted of the defense 


® As to the political and territorial background of Palestine at that period see 
Alt, Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel, t (1953), 89 sq. 

9 See note 7a. 

10 Cf. Gen. 20.9; 29.6; 34.7; II Sam. 13.12. It is well known that even where 
social organization made great progress, customs remained the sole rule of conduct. 
Hegel (Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts [1902], Par. 211) rightly remarks 
that “the valid laws of a nation, when written and collected, do not cease to be 
customs.” 

«x Cf. Hartland, Primitive Law (1924), 138; Malinowski, Crime and Custom in 
Savage Society (1926), 10, 15 sqq.; Lourie, Primitive Society (1920), 387. 

2 Cf. van der Ploeg, ‘‘Les Chefs du Peuple d’Israel et Leurs Titres” (RB, 
LVII [1950]), 42-61 and by the same author ‘‘Les Soterim d’Israel” (Oudtestament- 
liche Studién, X [1954]), 185 sqq. As to Sir Henry Maine’s theory that primitive 
chieftainship has developed out of patria potestas, see Numelim, The Beginnings of 
Diplomacy (1950), 30-31. 
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of the land and the exercise of a conciliating influence in tribal and 
family disputes. They contributed greatly to the survival of the 
community and to its existing institutions.% Orlinsky,“ referring 
to their functions, says that ‘‘they were primarily local military 
heroes and dominated Israel during the period of pacification and 
adjustment.” 

The chieftains were neither elected nor necessarily from the most 
distinguished or influential tribal families. They were gifted, self- 
made men who rose to historic occasions by the force of their char- 
acter; persons of extraordinary valor and fortitude, of great military 
enterprise, who became leaders in’ their own right. Thus Gideon, in 
addition to being called b*n -na3, is often characterized as ywi,'5 
“savior.” He complained of being poor™® but was the deliverer of 
Israel from the Midianites.t? Jephthah was the son of a harlot and, 
in his youth, a leader of a band of outlaws; but he became a great 
warrior and led his tribe in war against the Ammonites. Deborah 
successfully initiated a war and brought it to a victorious conclusion; 
Barak was summoned by Deborah to be her ally in the struggle 
against the Canaanites. Although different in character, all represent 
the true type of the ancient Hebrew chieftain. 

The chieftains were the natural product of the internal social 
standards and requirements of early Israel. Their authority did not 
necessarily involve the power to make laws. In most cases, it appears 
to have been very vague and depended largely on their individual 
personal qualities. Their status was not based on hereditary rights*8 
and their prestige did not require personal splendor, palaces or 
luxurious court life. They sprang from the ordinary folk and led a 
humble life. Their relationship to their people was, therefore, much 
more intimate than that of a king. They lacked great political ambi- 
tion, but they safeguarded the religious and social traditions of the 
people. These traditions were based on a mixture of primitive democ- 


3 On this question in general see Holsti, “Sociological Theory of Sovereignty’’ 
(Proceedings of the Institute of International Relations), VI [Berkeley, 1930], 119 
and by the same author, The Relation of War to the Origin of the State (1913), 
273 Sq. 

™ Cf. Orlinsky, Ancient Israel (1954), 58. 

*s Cf. Judg. 6.14; 8.22. Similarly Ehud (Judg. 3.15) who delivered his people 
from Eglon, King of Moab. Cf. Kohler, Theologie des Alten Testaments (1953), 247, 
n. 161. 

6 Cf. Judg. 6.15. 

*7 Cf. Malamat, ‘The War of Gideon and Midian, A Military Approach” (PEQ, 
Jan.-April [1953]), 61 sqq. 

78 See on this question Numelin, The Beginning of Diplomacy (1950), 45 sq. 
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racy and patriarchal aristocracy.? Pedersen”® rightly says that “‘to 
be a chief does not imply to be able to force something upon the 
community, to keep it down. It is not necessary for the chief always 
to go about and keep his people under control. His position depends 
on the acknowledgment of something underlying his actions, an 
actual greatness. Therefore, the outward victory is not everything to 
him; the all-important thing is that the victory should manifest the 
fact that he is the greatest.”’ 


CHARACTER OF RURAL LIFE 


ed 


The small villages, or small agricultural country communities con- 
tinued to exist under the rule of the monarchy as independent units. 
They maintained the old system of property, the right of family and 
the system of kinship. Here, there was neither the opportunity of 
cultivating an attitude of broad-mindedness nor the temptation to 
become a superficial seeker of new things. The rough and exhausting 
shepherd’s calling was one of the main occupations of men; the 
possession of pasture-ground, cattle, sheep and goats was the standard 
of wealth. Next to cattle-breeding, the chief occupation was agriculture 
which carried high prestige. A wealthy man like Boaz” and a rich 
farmer of Shumen” are found in the field among the reapers. Even 
Saul, already a King, is seen returning from his day at the plough’ 
and Elisha works with his father’s oxen.”4 Viticulture was of consid- 
erable importance and the popular wish was that “every man dwell 
safely under his vine and under his fig tree.’’?5 People usually lived in 
small clay houses, later in wood houses. Life was simple and natural. 
Here social homogeneity remained an active factor and economic 
stratification was much less than that in the town. While rural envi- 
ronments differ considerably one from another, each one exerts a 
far greater measure of common influence on its inhabitants than does 


19 Cf. Wolf, ‘‘Traces of Primitive Democracy in Ancient Israel’ (JNES, VI, 2, 
[Apr. 1947]), 98 sqq.; Orlinsky, Ancient Israel (1954), 61; Ramsey, “Elements of a 
Biblical Political Theory” (The Journal of Religion, XXIX, 4 [1949]), 258 sqq. 
On the question of ‘democracy’? among peoples of relatively different stages of 
civilization see Landtman, The Origin of the Inequality of Social Classes (1938), 
chapter VII. 

20 Cf. Pedersen, Israel, its Life and Culture, I-II (1926), 221. 

2x Cf. Ruth 2.4. 

22 I] Kings 4.8. 

23 | Sam. 9.5. 

24 | Kings 19.19. 

25 | Kings 5.5; Micah 4.4. 
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the city. The traditional concept of kinship bound men more closely 
together than that co-operation made necessary by the division of 
labor in the city. The countryman clung with tenacity to the old 
tribal property organization and its religious customs. Unless under 
grave oppression, the countryman has a strong sense of the rights 
of property, with a consequent belief in fixity of the social order. His 
attachment to his way of life is more deeply fixed and so are his 
ways and his thoughts. 

The countryman continued the traditions of old Israel in contrast 
to the Canaanization of the city. Custom was here the final rule, and 
the countryman has, generally, nothing but contempt for high fashion. 
His ways were fixed and his vicissitudes were mainly those which 
came in the natural sequence of the seasons and in the inexorable 
course of human destiny. The forces of nature which we must utilize 
were often beyond his control, and, in their presence, the countryman 
grew imbued with religion and superstition. He was the natural 
supporter of the Prophets in their denunciation of the new social 
evils, of the process of industrialization and the cultural fashion of 
assimilating. This, of course, resulted in different attitudes to life, 
which can easily be traced. The mass of the countrymen and village 
farmers interpreted laws and traditions differently from the men in 
the newly developed towns. 


OLpD CITIES 


The organization of the cities had a long tradition. The Syrian- 
Palestine city system and the pre-Israelite sea-cities of the Phoenicians 
and of the Philistines actually represented a developed stage of 
urbanism.” As far, however, as Israel was concerned, we are familiar 
with names of old cities such as Succoth, Shechem, Penuel, Ophrah, 
Nob, Ziph, Keilah and many, many others, long before the monarchy 
became an established factor. There is ample evidence to show that 
those cities often held different political views and, accordingly, acted 
independently. Thus, we know that Gideon, after his victory over 
the Midianites, returned triumphantly, and, on his way back, punished 
two cities, Succoth and Penuel, because both of them independently 
refused to grant him assistance in his military expedition and treated 
him with mockery.?7 The old city of Shechem, after three years of 


6 Cf. Alt, Die Staatenbildung der Israeliten in Paldstina (1930), pp. 31-36; Noth, 
Die Welt des alten Testaments (1940), 182 sq. 
27 Cf. Judg. 8.4-21. 
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reign by Abimelech, rose against him; but he soon retook it.28 David, 
when fleeing from Saul, found refuge in the desert village of Ziph?9 
and also in Nob ‘‘the city of Priests.’’3° On the other hand, however, 
the attitude of the citizens of Keilah was unfriendly to David and, 
therefore, he was afraid to remain there.st Thus, we see that some 
cities quite independently took sides in the war between David and 
Saul. As often occurs, conflict may arise between one city and another. 
The principal features of these inter-city conflicts differ greatly. 
Sometimes there were real ills on both sides and these ills were greatly 
exaggerated in the minds of those in each conflicting city. Prior to 
the monarchy, however, these towns were essentially part and parcel 
of the tribal relationship prevailing there.s? It may also be mentioned 
that many laws of Deuteronomy relating to city life were only a reflec- 
tion of the days when the tribal system was the basis of the city society. 


TRANSFORMATION UNDER MONARCHY 


This old social and economic system of the tribal organization became 
radically changed by the policy of the monarchy,33 which, however, 
was not of divine nature.34 The monarchy, owing to its nature and 
to its effects, was the most radical revolution in ancient Israel. It 
aimed to give Israel an international status; to assimilate its gov- 
ernmental system, its economy and its cultural orientation to those 
of the contemporary neighbors. It endeavored to industrialize the 
country and to develop the city at the expense of the village. It 
attempted almost to obliterate the old tribal organization and its 
traditions, and to substitute national consciousness for tribal con- 
sciousness. The old rural economy had to come to an end, and superfi- 
cial conditions were created to introduce an urban economy. 

With the growth of the power of the Hebrew monarchy, the old 


28 As to Judg. 9.45 see now Honeyman, ‘‘The Salting of Shechem” (VT, April, 
1953), 192-195. 

29 Cf. I Sam. 23.14, 15, 24; 26.2. 

Cou Ct wie Same 22.10 ;w2 Tele Cu Cislecam 2a 3. 

32 See for instance I Sam. 22.19. 

33 Cf. Hempel, ‘‘Politische Absicht und Politische Wirkung im biblischem 
Schrifttum,”” AO, XX XVIII [1938]), 12; Kuschke, “‘Arm und Reich im Alten Testa- 
ment” (ZATW, 57 [1939]), 37. Galling, ‘Die israelitische Staatsverfassung in ihrer 
vorderorientalischen Umwelt”? (AO, XXVIII, 3-4 [1929]), 10 sg.; Eberharter, Dze 
soziale und politische Wirksamkeit des alttestamentlichen Prophetentums (1924), 17 Sq. 

34 Cf. Mendelsohn, ‘‘Authority and Law in Canaan-Israel’”’ (JAOS Supplement 
[1954]), 27. For a different opinion see de Fraine, ‘‘L’Aspect religieux de la royauté 
Israélite’’ (Analecta Biblica, 3, [1954]). 
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ideals of kinship developed into one of political and national affinity; 
the tribal organization became transformed into a growing and partly 
united nation with political ambitions on an international scale.3s 
Thus, agreements were reached with Hiram I of Tyre,%° and later 
with Egypt. Israel became a factor in international trade for which a 
fleet was built.37 The Tarshish ships of King Solomon sailed to Arabia 
and along the Indian Ocean. A number of fortresses were constructed 
in order to secure trade routes,3* and even copper was mined.39 Ezion- 
geber, as rightly pointed out by Prof. Glueck, “besides being a port, 
was a center in King Solomon’s time of metallurgical industry, as 
well as of shipyards, factories, kilns, storehouses and commercial 
exchanges.’ Buildings of hewn stones were erected on a large scale, 
and this, in turn, led to the construction of many elaborate castles. 
Arrangements were made to supply water to the cities which enjoyed 
particular royal support. Land surveyors or some type of boundary 
inspectors were obviously known in Israel at that time, although the 
proper Biblical Hebrew term for a land surveyor is not yet known.4° 


PowER Po titics, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL ASSIMILATION 


The monarchs relied greatly on foreign warriors.4‘ The newly in- 
troduced standing army, bureaucratic supervision and regimentation 
had a long tradition among the economically more advanced neigh- 


35 Cf. Orlinsky, Ancient Israel (1954), 72 sqq. 

36 On some of the implications of the political relations between Israel and Tyre, 
see Liver, “‘The Chronology of Tyre at the Beginning of the First Millennium Bs. c.” 
(Israel Exploration Journal, 4,2 [1953]), 113 sq. 

37 Cf. I Kings 9.26 sq.; 22.49; see Robinson, A History of Israel, | (1934), 256 Sq.; 
Hornell, ‘‘Naval Activities in the Days of Solomon and Rameses III” (Antiquity, 
XXI [1947]), 66-73. 

38 For references see Pedersen, Israel, its Life and Culture, 11J-IV (1947), 64, n. 2. 

39 Cf. Nelson Glueck, The River Jordan (1946), 146. 

4° The late Hebrew term, known in the Mi8na, is mivep (pl. mimes) to which 
references are found in the Mina (Kelim 14,3; ‘Erubin 14,11) and in the Talmud 
(see Baba Mesi‘a 107b); the “‘surveyor’s pegs” are called in the MiSna minwon nym 
(Kelim 14,3). The MiSnaic word mivi remains in close connection with Biblical] 
Hebrew qwn =“‘to pull,” ‘to draw,” ‘to stretch out” (Gen. 37.28; Judg. 4.7; Deut. 
21.3; Isa. 5.8; oS I9) meaning metaphorically ‘‘to measure.”’ The a word for 
“land surveyor” is abu aSlim, literally “the father of the measuring rope’’; the verb 
is madahu, as well as masahu, related of course to the MiSnaic mive. Professor 
Oppenheim kindly informs me that the professional land surveyor was never called 
masthu or maSihanu, but only abu aslim and rarely mddidu. For much later times 
in Greco-Roman Egypt, see Kupiszewski, “Surveyorship in the Law of Greco- 
Roman Egypt,” (JJP, VI [1952]), 257-268. 

“EF. g., If Sam. 10.7; 8.18; 20.7; I Kings 1.38, 44; II Sam. 15.18; 6.10; 15.19, etc. 
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boring nations, but were entirely strange to the Israelites. The mon- 
archs did not live on their ancestral land, but in palaces built in 
princely style by foreigners; they owned great possessions; and it is 
clearly evident that the state administration was greatly enlarged;‘ 
a new fiscal system was introduced ;44 a court life of oriental splendor 
was developed‘s and special royal officials of high rank were ap- 
pointed.4° At the same time, the supporters of the old popular traditions 
were expelled from office. Thus, a new royal administration came into 
being which soon developed into an aristocracy.‘7 It is certain that 
parallel with the new royal administration, the old clan or local tribal 
councils survived even up to the time of the downfall of the kingdom 
of Judah. Its character had changed greatly; either it had been subor- 
dinated or it remained in a constant state of tug-of-war with the King. 

The process of cultural assimilation reached its climax in the 
Temple in Jerusalem.4® Its cult was not a continuation of the old 
-Hebrew ritual.49 The altar in the Temple was built of bronze,5° and, 
during the reign of Solomon and for long afterwards, the Temple 


4 Cf. I Kings 9.28; 10.14 sq.; II Chron. 26.10; 32.28 sg.; see also Wright, ‘‘Archaeo- 
logical Observations on the Period of the Judges and the Early Monarchy” (JBL, 
LX [1941]), 27 sqg. ° 

43 Cf. II Sam. 8.16-18, 20.23-26; I Kings 4.7-I9 (as to this text see Alt, ‘Israels 
Gaue unter Salomo”’ in Alitestamentliche Studien, Rudolf Kittel zum 60. Geburtstag 
dargebracht [1913]), I-13, reprinted with added notes by the same author in his 
Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 11 (1953), 76 sqq. 

44 Cf. I Kings 4.7 sqg.; see also Albright, Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 
(1925), 17-54; Jack, Samaria in Ahab’s Time (1929), Chapter V. See on this point 
Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews, 1 (1952), 326, n. 17. 

4s Cf. II Sam. 19.36; 5.13-16; 15.16. 

46 Cf. I Kings 4.6; II Kings 22.14; see also Isa. 22.20-23. 

47 Thus, e. g., in the pre-monarchial time there were prominent persons (Job 29.9) 
within the tribal society, chiefs, tribal heads, etc. The ni30 -wix, the ni3D "Ww and the 
-’yn pr are used in a not restricted fashion to a particular person (see Judg. 8.5, 6, 
8, 14, 15, 16); under the monarchy, however, the sarim, not only retained their 
judicial status (I Kings 21.8; II Kings 10.1; 23.1; I Kings 22.26; II Kings 23.8) but 
grew into a proper aristocracy which is often mentioned jointly with the King (Jer. 
4.9; 49.38; Hos. 3.4; 13.10; Amos 1.15) and is kept apart from the ordinary folk 
(Jer. 26.11, 12, 16; 34.10); see on this question the remarks by Mendelsohn, ‘‘Author- 
ity and Law in Canaan-Israel,’’ (JAOS Supplement, 17 [1954]), 29-30. The aristocracy 
became now only responsible to the King, occupying also high-ranking military offices 
(I Sam. 14.50; II Sam. 2.8; I Kings 1.19; 2.32, etc.) although not exclusively so 
(Job 29.9). 

48 Cf. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (1946), 225. 

49 Cf. Walter, Die Propheten in ihrem sozialen Beruf und das Wirtschaftsleben threr 
Zeit (1900), 77 sq.; cf. Neufeld, ‘The Prohibitions against Loans and Interest” 
(HUCA, XXVI [1955]). 

so Cf. I Kings 8.64; II Kings 6.14. 
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was largely equipped with West Asiatic cult objects, images and 
ornaments which were foreign to the old Hebrew tradition.s' It was a 
luxuriously elaborate palace which had to serve the purpose of 
enhancing the prestige of the kingdom and of its Kings. It was 
largely an expression of ambition for political power. The very splen- 
dor of the Temple must have been an embarrassment rather than a 
feeling of joy to those who cherished the old tradition of simplicity 
in the worship of JHWH. Alien religious rites and ceremonies were 
practiced in the Temple and foreign priests were used.53 Cult objects 
as well as the external designs of the Temple reveal Phoenician- 
Canaanite influence.s+ In the country, religion interposed to give 
expression to the ties binding the population; but now the things 
that promoted the ties were defied, and new divinities were introduced 
to promote the new needs. In line with this policy, Hebrew monarchs 
contracted marriage unions with foreign princesses. These marriages 
had a great effect upon the religious life of the country.55 

In spite of the fact that the monarchy was limited in its scope,>° 
it grew into a very powerful institution, remaining, however, in sharp 
conflict with the traditions of the old tribal organization. The new 
pattern of life was not introduced by Saul, the man of war, who 
scarcely departed at all from the old orientation of Gideon and 
Jephthah and who was unable to consolidate his authority in Israel. 
The change began, however, with the reign of David; although even 
he, to a large extent, still combined the power of a great and mighty 


5* Cf. Pedersen, Israel, its Life and Culture, II-III (1947), 242 sq.; 251 sq.; 
Burrows, What Mean These Stones? (1941), 203. 

8? Cf. Kohler, Theologie des Alten Testaments (1953), 60. 

83 Cf. Ezek. 44.7 sq.; Pedersen, ibid., 474. See also Galling, “‘Der Gott Karmel 
und die Achtung der fremden Gétter” (Geschichte v. A. T. Festschrift A. Alt {1953)), 
105-125. 

54 Cf. Mohlenbring, Der Tempel Solomos (1932); Wright, “Solomon's Temple 
Resurrected” in Biblical Archaeologist, IV (1941), 17 sq.; Garber, “Reconstructing 
Solomon’s Temple’ (ibid., XIV [1951]), 1 sqq.; Scott, ‘“‘The Pillars Jachin and Boaz”’ 
(JBL [1939]), LVIII, 143 sq.; Myres, ‘King Solomon’s Temples and Other Buildings 
and Works of Art” (PEQ [1948], 14 sq., m2bv wtps yaad nyya cbwa ,-'3 (otp) I, 
1945. 

8s Cf. Noth, “Jerusalem und die israelitische Tradition” (Oudtestamentlische 
Studién, VIII [1950], 28 sqq. 17 ma by ywRT par (vs 2-3, ix [Jo"-nav 1944] 
49 Sq. 

86 Cf. Silving, ‘State Contract in the Old Testament” (Journal of Religion, 
XXIV [1944]), 17-32; Burrows, ‘“‘Democracy in the Hebrew-Christian Tradition 
Old and New Testaments,” (Science, Philosophy and Religion, Second Symposium 
[1942]), 403 sqq.; see also Alt, ‘Das Kénigtum in dem Reich Israel und Juda,” VT, 
I [1951], 2 sqq. 
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monarch with the old simplicity and sense of solidarity with the 
poor.s7 

Although the monarchy made Israel an important political factor, 
created the necessary conditions for considerable economic progress, 
modernized its life, and widened its hitherto purely tribal outlook, yet it 
failed to integrate itself organically with the old conservative pattern 
of tribal life. The new policy, among others, did not produce a dom- 
inant economic group which could create a relative equilibrium within 
the economic stratification of the population. The policy of the 
monarchy was imposed in an artificial manner, and it corresponded 
neither to the social and economic realities of Israel nor to its old free 
tribal-democratic traditions. In fact, the rise of the monarchy was 
not a result of political evolution within the state but an outcome of 
an external pressure which urgently compelled a closer concentration 
of the national forces. The constant dissatisfaction of large sections of 
the people, and the wide-spread and deep-rooted anti-royalist feeling, 
especially in the rural areas, rings through the pages of the history 
of ancient Israel. When it declined it was looked upon as an evil5® 
while the old period of tribal life appeared in retrospect to have 
almost been a golden age. G. Jacob’s opinion that das Kénigthum 1st 
in Arabien eine fremde Pflanze’? is fully applicable to ancient Israel. 


CIVILIZATION OF NEw URBAN LIFE 


The newly developed cities under the rule of the monarchy differed 
entirely from the old towns. Their growth was partly a result of new 
control over resources greater than were necessary for the mere 
sustenance of life. As we shall see, these resources were mainly acquired 
by the power of man over man; the development of city life rested on 
the precarious foundations of slavery, exploitation, forced labor 
and extremely high taxation. It is true that considerable progress was 
made during that period in extending the power over nature and in 


s7See Ruhland, System der politischen Okonomie (1941), 244-245 and Lurje, 
“Studien zur Geschichte der Wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Verhaltnisse im israeli- 
tischen-juedischen Reiche’”’ (Bethefte, ZAT W, 45 [1927]), 6-14. As to the importance 
and wide implications of David’s economic and military policy, see Crook, ‘Some 
Cultural Principles in Hebrew Civilization” (JBL, L [1931]), 167; Walter, Die 
Propheten in ihrem sozialen Beruf und das Wirtschaftsleben threr Zeit (1900), 30 sqq.; 
Hoelscher, Geschichte der israelitischen und juedischen Religion (1922), 93. 

58 Cf, Eissfeldt, ‘‘Jahwe als Konig,” (ZATW, XLVI [1928]), 81-105. See, how- 
ever, Hammershaimb, “‘Ezekiel’s View of the Monarchy” (Studia Orientalia Ioanni 
Pedersen .. . Dicata [1953]), 137- 

59 Cf. Jacob, Das Leben der vorislamischen Beduinen (1895), 164. 
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sundry improvements, in the products of agriculture and commerce, 
and in technical-economic conditions in general. These, however, re- 
mained in great disproportion to the benefit derived from slavery, 
ELCs 

The cities became now the centres of political and economic life. 
Commercial profit from domestic and overseas trade as well as rents 
for hiring land, were almost entirely concentrated among the wealthy 
business men and landlords who lived in the cities, mainly in Jeru- 
salem. While this development brought about a higher standard of 
living for a limited group only, yet it has created more economic 
facilities and, therefore, it has attracted more immigrants from the 
country. The country and the city were not equally competing 
attractions. There is no doubt that migration was determined by the 
possibilities of making a living. The new city life produced new 
social, economic and religious problems; it gave ample opportunity 
to the driving forces of human nature. This, in fact, was most notice- 
able in the city of Jerusalem. The kings were closely connected with 
the new city life; David was already vigorously maintaining a policy 
mainly favoring Jerusalem, largely ignoring the interests of the 
peasantry.°° Cities usually tend to grow at the expense of the country, 
and to a large measure, through migration from the country. In this 
process, the city comes to include a much larger proportion of country- 
bred residents than the country does of city-bred. Consequently, 
the city must adapt to its own changing conditions a large number 
who were habituated to a very different life. 

It has, however, to be emphasized that, within the economy of 
the newly developed cities, land which meanwhile went up in price 
still remained the basis of economic security and wealth. In many 
aspects, however, the demarcation was not sharp, and, therefore, it is 
sometimes difficult to say where city ends and country begins. Scat- 
tered farmsteads passed imperceptibly into villages, villages into 
towns. It has to be remembered that in the city only a very small 
minority had their wealth exclusively in money or slaves. Econom- 
ically, life in these cities was still closely related to the land,*? many 
of the townspeople worked their own fields; but some of them left the 


°° On the political and geographical position during his reign, see Alt ‘Das 
Grossreich Davids” (Theologische Literaturzeitung, 75 [1950]), 213 sqq., reprinted now 
by the same author in his Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes I. sraels, II (1953), 
66 sqq. 

* Cf. Buhl, Die sozialen Verhéltnisse der Israeliten (1899), 96. 

® For a similar situation in Mesopotamia see Frankfort, The Birth of Civilization 
in the Near East (1951), 58. 
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work in the fields to paid employees,’ spending their wealth in 
luxurious living. At the same time, however, many inhabitants, like 
those in Samaria, lived largely as artisans and handicraftsmen” and 
developed industries such as artistic ivory carving and pottery on a 
high level. Now trade developed in the cities. A field outside Jeru- 
salem was called Fuller’s Field,*5 and in Jerusalem there was a Baker’s 
Street.” We know also of a ‘Valley of Metal Workers,’’*’ of a center 
of wood industry in the cities of Lod and Ono,°* and of a district of 
goldsmiths and merchants.*® Thus, it is clear that within the city the 
economic diversities admit extreme variations of equipment and 
opportunity; in many ways, its structure was a growing home of 
conflicting interests. 

Building operations on a large scale took place in these newly 
developed cities. This new activity was continued after Solomon as 
well, e.g., by Uzziah,7° Jotham,” Hezekiah” and Manasseh.” In 
.addition to Jerusalem, Hazor, Gezer, Magiddo”™ and other cities75 
were provided with new fortifications. Attempts were now made to 
solve the water shortage in the cities, and this was done in Jeru- 
salem,7® Gibeon,?77 Hebron,7® Samaria7? and Heshbon.* Elaborate 
houses of hewn stone and magnificent castles with luxurious ornaments 
were erected in the cities, especially in Jerusalem and in Samaria.* 
They proclaimed the growing power and high prestige of the city. 
Houses of wealthy townsmen had carved wooden ornaments rep- 


63 See I] Sam. 9.10. 

64 Cf. Mendelsohn, “‘Guilds in Ancient Palestine’ in BASOR, 80 [1940], 17 sq.; 
see also Deut. 19.5; 27.5; I] Kings 6.5; Jer. 17.1. 

6s J] Kings 18.17; Isa. 7.3. 

6 Jer. 37.21. 

61 Cf. J Chron. 4.14 but see Mendelsohn, op. cit., 17-18. 

66 Cf. Neh. 11.35. (This most probably refers to the manufacture and repair of 
sacks, saddles, strappings, etc.) 

69 Cf, Neh. 3.32. 

7° Cf. IL Chron. 26.9. 

= Cf, IJ Chron. 27.3. 

7 Cf. IJ Chron. 32.5; Isa. 22.8-11. 

7% Cf. Il Chron. 33.15. 

74 Cf. I Kings 9.15. 

7s Cf. IJ Chron. 11.5; I Kings 15.22. 

7 Cf. II Kings 20.20. 

77 Cf. If Sam. 2.13. 

7 Cf. II Sam. 4.12. 

79 Cf. I Kings 22.38. 

0 Cf. Cant. 7.4. 

& Cf, Parrot, “Samaria, Capitale du Royaume d’Israél” (Cahiers d’archéologie 


biblique, 7 (1955)). 
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resenting human figures,* there were winter houses and large summer 
houses made of ashlar and cedar or panelled with cedar wood, dec- 
orated with artistic panels made of ivory and painted with vermilion.* 
This growing love of luxury, pretentiousness and ostentatiousness 
was in striking contrast to the simple, unsophisticated and natural 
life traditional to old pre-monarchical Israel and still fully maintained 
in the villages. 


THE EVOLUTION OF STRIKING ECONOMIC DIFFERENCES 


A number of factors inherent in* progressive civilization sharply 
increased the conflicting economic differentiation, producing many 
debtors, impoverished farmers, detribalized and unemployed people. 
Simultaneously, there was a growth of nouveaux riches in the newly 
arisen modernized cities: big landowners, moneylenders and a new 
so-called economic and social aristocracy. In primitive and simple 
societies the income earned is small, because no great wealth exists 
and the needs of those who are deprived of their earning capacity are 
usually provided for by the system of mutual aid.*4 Here, in the country, 
the economic class differentiation, the economic grading of men, many 
diversities and disparities of opportunity, extreme wealth and extreme 
poverty, and growing ambitions in every direction were unknown. 
Economic progress in civilization results, however, in the increase of 
fortunes and in greater differentiation of the social groups. This, in 
turn, produces unequal distribution of wealth and a sharp decrease 
in social solidarity.§5 With the growing accumulation of wealth by 
one section which leads to power and prerogatives based on fortune 
and, later, on birth goes the destitution of another much larger section. 

In ancient Israel the following basic factors were mainly responsible 
for the growing economic tension and social cleavages. The geograph- 
ical division of land ownership according to which the lowlands were 
inhabited by the wealthier groups of the population,®® while the 
stony highlands and the plateaus were held by the mass of poor 
peasants most of whom had to seek employment during the winter 
months;’’ the transition from nomadic existence, to a sedentary 


8 Cf. Isa. 44.13; Jer. 10.3. 

83 Isa. 9.10; Jer. 22.14; 36.22; Amos 3.15; 5.11. 

*4 Cf. also Neufeld, ‘‘The Prohibitions against Loans at Interest in Ancient 
Hebrew Laws” (HUCA, XXVI [1955]). 

8s Cf. Landtman, The Origin of the Inequality of Social Classes (1938), Chap. VII. 

86 As to the continuation of this division and its later influence, see Finkelstein, 
The Pharisees, 1 (1938), 38-40. 

87 Cf. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible (1932), 131. 
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agricultural life, which, among others, produced, even in the days of 
Abimelech and Jephthah, a landless element; the growth of urbaniza- 
tion which undermined old ideas of kinship; and the transformation 
and, in particular, the expansion from a barter into a money economy 
which destroyed small landowners. The economic and social dif- 
ferentiation and cleavages were greatly speeded up by the domestic 
policy of the monarchy of centralizing life in cities. This changed the 
old system of the Hebrew organization causing detribalization, many 
hardships, unemployment and extreme poverty. 


” DEBTOR AND CREDITOR 


This new development brought the moneylender in its wake. A 
money economy had been known earlier, but in a very restricted 
form. Even in the days of Solomon, taxes and other payments were 
made in kind.*8 Although there was a currency, it was hardly used 
for small transactions. Most payments, whether for goods bought, 
for rent, or for the services of an artisan, were in kind. The fact that 
Solomon had to cede twenty cities in Galilee to Hiram in order to 
obtain 120 talents of gold, indicates not only the great financial 
difficulties which occurred during his long and peaceful reign, but 
also the fact that there was still not sufficient money in circulation. 
Money became an important economic factor under Omri and Ahab 
whose economic reforms were based on the encouragement of foreign 
trade. It was during the middle of the ninth century that money 
increased greatly in quantity and became the accepted medium of 
exchange in public life, particularly in the towns. 

While the expansion of a money economy and of trade opened 
new avenues of economic life, its immediate effects on the position 
of the small farmer were disastrous. Only a few landless peasants 
could be absorbed by the new developments. Most of them became 
hired agricultural laborers on larger estates. The small farmer could 
no longer borrow wheat or barley which he could return in better 
years. He had to borrow money which he could not repay, and, 
therefore, sooner or later he fell into debt-bondage. The new money 
economy eliminated previous social and ethical motives which gov- 
erned the economic life within the old tribal organization. Thus, the 
actual transaction now acquired a much stricter commercial char- 
acter. The relation between the peasant debtor and the urban creditor 


88 Cf. Menes, ‘‘Die vorexilischen Gesetze Israels’’ in Bethefte, ZATW, L (1928), 
25, but see Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews, 1 (1952), 318, n. 41. 
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now differed greatly from that of the days when cattle, grain and 
small articles were bartered. 

The right of the creditor to seize the person of the debtor or of 
his dependents was an obvious opportunity for great abuse. The 
numerous laws against such oppression indicate clearly that the 
relation between debtor and creditor was not a matter of moderate 
subjection confined to the rendering of personal service. The common 
proverb that ‘‘a borrower is a slave of the man who lends’’*? seems 
to be a true illustration of the relation which existed. The frequent 
and moving sympathy exhibited towards the debtors clearly indicates 
that the creditors subjected their debtors to maltreatment, and, by 
so doing, exercised pressure on their kinsfolk to redeem them. 

The moneylender was severely condemned by society? and the 
increase of his wealth was regarded as the result of exploitation of 
the poor.®t He was the reverse of the righteous man” and his dealings 
were regarded as an abomination.% In fact the moneylender, like 
the borrower, was characterized as a social type.% It is true that 
there was no express provision for the recovery of debts although in 
later times, in the Psalms,9* non-repayment of debt was condemned.” 

The laws of the Bible, as well as of the L H,%7 are marked by a 
conspicuous humanity towards the debtor.9* The laws, few as they 
were, regarded the debtor as a victim of misfortune and a person who, 
because of his inferior economic position, was not to be treated 
oppressively. In fact, the distress which necessitated borrowing was 
regarded as a judgment of sin®? and the taking of interest was con- 
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91 Cf. Ezek. 22.12; Prov. 28.8. 
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93 Cf. Ezek. 18.13. 
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%° See on this question Weil, ““Gagé et Cautionnement dans la Bible’ (AHDO, 
II [1938]), 171 sqq. 

7 §§ 48, 113, 117-119; see also Koschaker, Babylonisch-Assyrisches Buerg- 
schaftsrecht (1911), 65 sq., and note 22 (p. 66); Driver and Miles, “Code of Ham- 
murabi,”’ §§$ 117-119 (SD — Symbolae Koschaker, II [1939]), 65-75; Meek, “A 
New Interpretation of the Code of Hammurabi, §§ 117-119" (JNES, WIkS 3 
[1948]), 180-183. 

%* As to the protection of the needy and the poor, see Caspari, ‘“‘Das Alter des 
palastinischen Kolonisten” (Archiv fuer Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, XLIX 
[1922], 56 sqq). See also Guttmann, 9xnw nna pmaina ons by yi Tay, (Mart DD 
[1949], 71). 

99 Cf. Deut. 15.16; 28.12, 44. 
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stantly condemned as an unjust profit, as an act of abomination, a 
gain obtained by violence.t°° It was as bad as bribery.** The ideal 
attitude was to grant charitable loans to the poor without any in- 
terest.‘°? These were highly recommended and regarded as “gracious” 
acts.‘ There is no doubt that in ancient Israel, as among other 
peoples,*® the creditors comprised a social class. Furthermore, the 
practice of lending money helped them greatly to keep the econom- 
ically inferior mass of borrowers in a state of subordination.*°s 


too Cf. Ezek. 18.8, 13, 17; 22.2. As to the phrase 17° a°wm, see Schorr, Altbabylo- 
nische Rechtsurkunden aus der Zeit der I. Babylonischen Dynastie (1907), 93; Koscha- 
ker, Babvlonisch-Assyrisches Buergschaftsrecht (1911), 29. On the question of loans 
at interest, see Neufeld, ‘The Prohibitions Against Loans at Interest in Ancient 
Hebrew Laws,” HUCA, XXVI [1955]. 

tot Cf. Ezek. 22.12; Ps. 15.15. In later times loans at interest became almost a 
recognized part of Hebrew economic life (Matt. 18.25-35; 25.27; Luke 7.41 sq.). 
’ Josephus states that the bonds of the debtors were kept in public archives (Bellum 
Judaicum, II, XVII, 6). For further details, see Neufeld, ibid. 
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to4 Cf. Dareste, Etudes d’histoire du droit, II (1902), 262 sq., 290, 306, 321; 
Jobbé-Duval, Les. morts malfaisants (1924), 263. As to Twelve Tables, see Jors- 
Kunkel-Wenger, Rémisches Recht (1949), 219, n. 3, and Westrup, ‘‘Notes sur la 
sponsie et le nexum dans !’ancien droit Romain. Le nouveau fragments des Institutes 
de Gaius” (Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. Hist.-filol. Medd. 31, No. 2 
[1947]), 4 sg., 20 sqq. 

tos The special laws against the very numerous fugitive slaves (cf. Mendelsohn, 
Slavery in the Ancient Near East [1949], 65, 66; Neufeld, The Hittite Laws [1951], 139, 
140) of which the Deuteronomy provisions (23.15-16) remain in marked contrast 
to the Babylonian-Assyrian laws, as well as the special regulations protecting the 
masters against the frequent cases of disobedience by their slaves (Mendelsohn, 
tbid., 66: Neufeld, zbid., 185, 186), give an excellent picture of the intensity of dis- 
crimination which existed. The constant and passionate cry by the prophets for 
justice for the poor and for the underprivileged also gives an excellent insight into 
the situation. As far as the ancient Near East was concerned, the frequent Babylonian 
moratoria offer particularly good evidence in this direction. Of equal importance are 
the many references — with small divergencies — in the various fragmentary legal 
documents, all of a reformatory character, to ‘‘justice,” “just laws,” “giving justice 
to the people,” “‘setting forth justice and truth in the land,” “turning back enmity,” 
“bringing well-being,’’ “‘causing righteousness and truth to exist,” and ‘destroying 
the wicked and the evil that the strong may not oppress the weak”’ by Uru-kagina 
of Laga8, Sargon of Akkad, Urnammu, King of Ur, (see now Kramer and Falken- 
stein, Orientalia, I [1954], 40 sg., and Klima, AO, XXI [1953], 442 sq.) “‘Lipit-Istar 
of Isin, Sin-inddinam, King of Isin and Hammu-rabi.”’ The fact that Sin-GaSid, 
King of Uruk, fixed the first known tariff of maximum prices for the common com- 
modities of daily life and that Bilalama (LB, §§ 1-11), King of ESnunna took a 
similar step, constitutes an obvious manifestation of the nature of the economic 
relation between rich and poor. 
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Town-CouNtTRY ENMITY 


The period of transition from country life to city life is marked by 
the growth of sharp economic differentiation and by a violent dete- 
rioration of previously well-established social standards. This applied 
equally to Israel and to Judah. Thus, sex immorality now became a 
real plague in the city,'° gay and licentious living,'°? ruthless and 
unscrupulous methods of obtaining money, and rampant illegality 
and injustices were expressive of the new city life. The process of 
Canaanization in the urban areas now became dynamic and aggres- 
sive, a result of an active and distinct policy. It was produced by the 
new “industrial revolution’’ with all its implications. It is true that 
the rural population also absorbed Canaanite ideals, but that was an 
outcome of a passive, inevitable assimilation.'°*® The new city became 
the main center for the activities of the monarchy and the wealthy 
population its main supporters; in the process of interaction, in the 
attitudes and the modes of life, the city tended to become prepotent 
over the country. It had prestige of power, wealth, market places to 
which the countryman had to come to buy and to sell, to lend and to 
borrow; and, therefore, in the intercourse of city and country the 
former tended to dominate. The country, on the other hand, with its 
peasantry, was diametrically opposed and sharply antagonistic to 
the new city civilization. The city and the country remained in 
relative isolation. Both of them remained the possession of different 
men. The country remained faithful to Jahwism’’® and to the old 
socio-economic order which it represented, showing openly its hostility 
to city life and its new civilization. 


x06 Cf. Isa. 3.16, 18 sg.; 23.16 (See the excellent remarks made by Epstein in his 
Sex Laws and Customs in Judaism [1948]), 6 sqq. 

toT Tea. 5.12, 22} 22.13; 28.1, 3, 7; Amos 4/1; 6:4-6" 8.3. 

re8 Cf. Yeivin, “Social, Religious and Cultural Trends in Jerusalem under the 
Davidic Dynasty”’ (VT, III, 2 [1953]), 166; Pedersen (Israel, its Life and Culture, 
I-II [1926], 25) rightly notices that “the ardent spokesmen of the old habits were 
imperceptibly imbued with Canaanite ideals; this holds good of the prophets and 
other representatives of the reaction against Canaanization. To this category belong 
the admonitions of the Deuteronomy, containing violent demands that all Canaan- 
ites should be exterminated. The authors of these claims did not know that the laws 
cornected with their admonitions were really all purely Canaanite.” 

to9 Cf. Erbt, Die Hebrier Kanaans im Zeitalter der Hebréischen Wanderung und 
hebraischer Staatengruendungen (1906), 116; Walter, Die Propheten in ihrem sozialen 
Beruf und das Wirtschaftsleben ihrer Zeit (1900), 69; Koeberle, Soziale Probleme im 
alten Israel und in der Gegenwart (1907), 26; Herner, “Athalja, ein Beitrag zur Frage 
nach dem Alter des Jahvisten und des Elohisten”’ (Bethefte zur Karl Marti Festschrift; 
Bethefte ZATW, XLI [1925]), 137 sq. 
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The transformation caused by this policy brought about radical 
changes which were, however, mostly felt in regard to old established 
social and economic forms of life. Trade and commerce grew in 
importance” and the old ideal of tilling the soil which in the olden 
days carried high prestige™™ was now confined mainly to the poor 
masses. The old system of property in land almost broke down. Land 
lost its earlier significance and became, for the most part, a form of 
capital. Labor itself has now become free contractual goods; in other 
words, it was now bought and sold on economic terms agreed upon 
between both parties. Labor now became transformed from a condi- 
tion of status to one of contract. Group solidarity, which also fully 
covered property relations, became greatly undermined. The old 
existing ties of kinship were in process of losing much of their compel- 
ling and restraining power. Prof. E. Adamson Hoebel*” rightly 
observes: “‘... for urbanization dissolves the strength of the kinship 
‘tie. It concomitantly steps up the need for centralized legal control 
by throwing together multitudes of persons whose local or tribal 
backgrounds are different and whose customs and their underlying 
postulates are frequently in conflict at many points. City life prolif- 
erates law.’’ The royal policy tended to obliterate the old tribal 
organization with the result that it frequently encroached upon the 
rights of the ordinary citizen. The vigorous anti-monarchistic and 
satirical picture drawn by Samuel’ gives a true reflection of the 
effects of the royal policy. From this document, we learn that royal 
encroachments upon the ancient individualism were most strenuously 
resisted. 

Whilst the concepts of tribal kinship and of old property in land 
remained strong factors among the peasant masses of the population, 
they were strongly opposed by the new regime. The idea of family 
property in land slowly gave way to the concept that the land was 
the King’s and, parallel with this, went the tendency for property 
to be vested with the nobles.t% Property gradually became con- 


10 Cf. Neufeld, ‘‘The Prohibitions Against Loans at Interest in Ancient Hebrew 
Laws,” (HUCA [1925)). 

m1 Cf, Peters, ‘‘Das Buch Jesus Sirach oder Ecclesiasticus” (Exegetisches Hand- 
buch zum Alten Testament, XXV [1913]), 68. 

12 Cf, Adamson Hoebel, The Law of Primitive Man (1954), 329. 

m3 Cf, J Sam. 8.14 (on Samuel’s “‘liberalism’’ see Martin Buber, ‘Samuel und 
die Lade,”’ published in the Essays presented to Leo Baeck on the occasion of his 
eightieth birthday [1954], 20 sqq.). 

14 Cf, | Sam. 22.7; II Chron. 26.10, 32.28 sq.; II Sam. 24.24; I Kings 16.24; cf. 
Noth, ‘Das Krongut der israelitischen K6énige und seine Verwaltungen” (ZDPV 


[1927]), 214. 
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centrated in the hands of a few wealthy owners, while more of the 
work was done by dependents. In view of the fact that the temples in 
ancient Israel were also engaged in money-lending transactions," 
it is likely that they were also landowners of considerable importance. 
Henrey™ rightly says: ‘‘a movement of dispossession, of slow impov- 
erishment of former free landowners started on the one hand, together 
on the other hand with the rise of a new rich landowning class 
created by the King’s grace and favour and built up on the fief 
system.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT, POVERTY AND CORRUPTION 


This transformation gave ample opportunity to the Crown and its 
newly arisen nobility for open abuse. Thus, we find a growing practice 
by the monarchs of seizing land held by their subjects and of granting 
it to the nobles and highly placed officials.7 In all activities which 
can be included in the category of raison d’état, the morality of vi- 
olence was regarded as valid. 

As time went on, it became more and more common for the ruling 
class to secure the small ancestral estates not only of the poor, but 
even of the orphans,™® adding these to their own domains. The ruling 
classes gradually persuaded themselves that, in the attainment as 
well as in the maintenance of economic power, all means were legit- 
imate, even those that might be considered immoral in other contexts. 
Ahab’s dispossession of Naboth from his vineyard is suggestive of 
the line of conduct that was sometimes pursued. Meribbaal’s depriva- 
tion by David of his lawful inheritance"? shows that Naboth’s behav- 
ior was not unique. The Shunammite woman’s loss of her land might 
possibly be another case in point.° The general outcry against 
perverted judgments and favoritism™ is an indication of the prev- 
alence of injustice. The Prophets’ often-repeated denunciations of 
the land-grabbing practices and of the various injustices perpetrated 
by the royal families evoke a strange contrast to the Babylonian 


15 Cf. Neufeld, ““The Prohibitions Against Loans at Interest in Ancient Hebrew 
Laws” (HUCA [1955]) and Zech. 14.21. 

6 Cf. Henrey, ‘Land Tenure in the Old Testament” (PEQ, Jan.-April, 
[1954]), 6. 

“7 Cf. I Sam. 8.14; II Sam. 13.23; 14.30; I Kings 2.26; see also I Chron. 27.25- 
Me 
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20 Cf. II Kings 8.1-6. 

ua Cf. Ex. 22.3, 6-8; Deut. 16.19; 24.17; 27.19; Lev. 19.15. 
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regime, where Hammu-rabi did not hesitate to reverse the decisions 
of his governors.%?2 

The nobility was often accused of dishonesty and oppression? 
and of living in luxury while the masses were perishing.’4 The scathing 
words of the Prophets against the liberties taken with property by 
the royal chiefs;?5 Ezekiel’s emphasis on the importance of fixed 
boundaries for the crownland around Jerusalem and his cry, that 
“my princes shall no more oppress my people,’’° reflect the grim 
conditions of the times. The small freeholders were gradually being 
absorbed by the growing landed aristocracy; the evil had become so 
serious by the time of Isaiah that he could utter a bitter cry against 
those that “‘join house to house, that lay field to field, till there be 
no room,”’??7 


x22 Tt may be mentioned that after the establishment of the monarchy, the King 
became the supreme judicial authority and he in person adjudicated (II Sam. 
14.4-16; 15.2, 3-6; I Kings 3.9 sgq.; (the story recorded in I Kings 3.9 sqq. is not 
confined to Israel; Gressmann has collected twenty-two parallels) 7.7; Jer. 22.15-17; 
Isa. 16.5; see also II Sam. 8.15; Jer. 23.5; as to II Chron. 19.4-11 see Albright, ‘‘The 
Judicial Reform of Jehoshaphat,” published in the Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume 
[1950], 61-82). It must, however, be made clear that the Royal Court was not 
similar to a Supreme Court to which appeals could be made against judgment passed 
in a lower court as, e. g., the case might have been among the Nuzians (cf. Liebesney, 
“The Administration of Justice in Nuzi”’ [JAOS, 63 (1943)], 131-132, 142-143). In 
Israel passing judgment was part and parcel of the King’s duties. (See on this point 
Mendelsohn, ‘Authority and Law in Canaan-Israel’’ published in the JAOS Supple- 
ment 17 [1954], 26, 27, 33). Thus the fact that Jotham judged the people was a sign 
that he completely took over his father’s place (II Kings 15.5); there is no doubt 
that each litigant, however humble, had the right to bring his case before the King 
and that the person of the King was usually accessible to the poorest of his subjects. 
As to the status of the Babylonian Kings in this matter, see Walther, ‘‘Das alt- 
babylonische Gerichtswesen”’ (Leip. Semit. Stud., VI, 4-6 [1917]), 99-103; Lautner, 
“Die richterliche Entscheidung und die Streitbeendigung im altbabylonischen 
Prozessrechte”’ (Leipzig Rechtsw. Stud. 3 [1922]), 74-81; see also Ungnad, “‘Babylo- 
nische Briefe aus der Zeit der Hammurapi-Dynastie”’ (VB, VI [1914]), Nos. 66, 218; 
Schorr, ‘‘Urkunden des altbabylonischen Zivil- und Prozessrechts’’ (VB, V [1913]), 
No. 292. 

13 Cf. Isa. 1.23; 3.12, 14 Sq.; 10.1 sq.; Jer. 21.11 sq.; see Fichtner, “Die alt- 
orientalische Weisheit in ihrer israelitisch-juedischen Auspragung”’ (Bezhefte, ZATW, 
62 [1930]), 25 sqq.; Bostrém, Proverbia Studien (1935), 53 Sqq.; Weinberger, Dze 
Wirtschaftsphilosophie des Alten Testamentes (1948), 64 sqq. 

4 Cf. Amos 6.1 sg.; see also Micah 3.1-4, 9-11. Cf. Eberharter, Die soziale 
und politische Wirksamkeit des alttestamentlichen Prophetentums (1924), 24 sqq. 

75 Cf, Micah 2.1-2; Hos. 5.10; see Peters, Die soziale Fuersorge 1m Alten 
Testament (1936), 25 sqq. 

26 Cf. Ezek. 45.7, 8; see also 48.21 but see Hammershaimb, “‘Ezekiel’s View of 
the Monarchy” (Studia Orientalia ... Ioanni Pedersen... Dicata [1953)), 132 qq. 

127 Cf. Isa. 5.8. 
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Whilst the new policy resulted on the one hand in the growth of 
commercial and mercantile practice and in the development of city 
life, on the other hand it was beneficial only to the few. The masses 
of the population had to cope with an extremely low standard of 
living and with great unemployment.* The number of landless and 
economically degraded must have embraced a large part of the 
population. Former landowners were reduced to the status of hired 
agricultural day laborers, although some of them were on an annual 
contract. A great number of them had to migrate to cities, and, in 
many cases, they had to work in slave labor camps. Extreme poverty 
and starvation sometimes culminated in cannibalism, parents even 
consuming the flesh of their own children.1*? These conditions obviously 
evolved from indebtedness for large loans which could not possibly 
be repaid; the giving and the seizure of pledges which could not be 
redeemed; and the personal enslavement of debtors and their children, 
which almost completely destroyed the integrity of family life. 


HOSTILITY OF THE COUNTRY AND THE PROPHETS 


This complex of life in the country and in the city acted on the mental- 
ity of the countryman and profoundly influenced his social responses. 
This new development aroused a violent and organized hostility on 
the part of the people, predominantly among the peasantry. The 
Prophets were their strongest allies. The Prophets justifiably regarded 
themselves as the representatives of Israel proper. Hosea, e. g., seems 
to have looked upon the humbler class as the true upholder of the old 
and valid Hebrew customs.%° In many ways, the socio-religious 
orientation of the Prophets coincided with that of all who sharply 
rejected the new conception. There is a striking uniformity among 
almost all the Prophets in their demand for the restoration and 
revival of the simple life of pre-monarchical times, based on the old 
and proper conception of JHWH within its old socio-economic 
setting.*3* Thus, they sharply rejected and violently condemned the 


28 A true picture of the condition is given by Lurie, “‘Studien zur Geschichte der 
wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Verhaltnisse im israelitisch-juedischen Reiche’’ (Be7- 
hefte, ZATW, 45 [1927]), 49 sq. The present writer dissociates from Lurie’s his- 
torical approach but admits that his description of the grim economic situation is 
accurate. 

9 For references in the Bible see Honeyman, “‘An Unnoticed Euphemism in 
Isaiah IX, 19-20” (VT, I, 3 [1951]), 221-223, and Wallenstein, ‘“An Unnoticed 
Euphemism in Isaiah IX, 19-20” (VT, II, 2 [1952]), 179-180. 

30 Cf. Hos. 13.4-6; 8.14. 

31 In addition to the bibliography quoted, see also Albright, From the Stone 
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trend of the new civilization with all its religious, economic and 
social evils. The Prophets did not oppose the ideal of kingship so 
sharply as they utterly rejected its effects; their attitude to the life 
of Israel was based rather on a desire to revive the old, true traditions 
and values rather than to introduce new ones. Pedersen’? rightly 
says that ‘“‘the sharp line of distinction drawn in the population 
between true and untrue Israelites, was the work of the Prophets. 
In the monarchical period ... their idea of the true Israel was so 
different from the prevailing state of affairs, that they could not fail 
to become an element of discord.”’ 


Age to Christianity (1946), 239, and Pedersen, Israel, its Life and Culture, II1-1V 


(1947), 555. 
132 Cf, Pedersen, op. cit., III-IV (1947), 147. 
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BEMERKUNGEN ZUM HEBRAISCHEN WORTSCHATZ* 


MEIR FRAENKEL, Jerusalem 


T2uoru Stis08M 


AS WORT Etmol, auch “ltmol,-und Temol, bedeu- 
tet gestern, friiher. Das Wort ist Zeitbegriff. Ebenso ist Sil - 
$om, mit dem es in der Bibel oft gepaart vorkommt, ein Zeitbegriff. 
Die tibliche Uebersetzung ist = vorgestern, doch ist der Begriff in der 
Bibel viel allgemeiner: ehedem, langst, vordem, vor langerer Zeit. 
Das gemeinsame Vorkommen beider Zeitbegriffe in der Formel 
Temol Sil¥om (Ex. 5.8; I Sam. a7: Ri. 2.1)) oder Kut © mou 
Sil¥om (Gn. Bie2y. 53 xno 4s 0st. 4.18; 1 Sam, 14.21; 19.7; 21.6; 
II K. 13.5), ferner in der Formel: Mitte*mol Sil¥om (aa 
2129-36; Dt. 4.42; 19.4.6; Jos. 3:4; 20.5; 1-Sam. 10.11), sowie in der 
Phrase: Gam-’Etmol Gam-SilSom (II Sam. 3.17; 5.2; 
I Ch. 11.2; Ex. 4.10) legt nun die Vermutung nahe, dass wir es hier 
mit einem echten Hendiadys oder Hen Dia Dyoin zu tun 
haben. Siehe zu diesem Begriff und seiner Anwendung auf den hebra- 
ischen Wortschatz: E. Z. Melamed: Hendiadys in The 
Bible (Tarbiz, Vol. XVI, No. 4). M. verweist auch auf die 
Arbeiten von Miiller, Schorr, Torczyner etc. auf diesem Gebiete. 
Hendiadys=Zwei, die eins sind, sind keineswegs blosse Wort- 
paare wie Dach und Fach oder Feuer und Schwert, sondern nur solche 
Wortpaare, von denen beide Glieder den gleichen Begriff ausdriicken, 
Wortpaare, die zu festen Formeln geworden sind wie: Gerim 
w*tosSabhim — Hukkim umispatim-+ Dallim w*- 
ebhjonim —etc. Wahrend nun bei einer gewohnlichen Tautolo- 
gie, der Wiederholung eines Wortes durch ein gleichbedeutendes 
zweites Wort das verbindende W® (bezw. und, and, et etc.) 
nicht fehlen darf, kann die Hen-Dia-Dyoin-Verbindung zweier Wort- 
glieder auf diese Verbindung durch ,,w®”’ oder ,,und’”’ verzichten. 
Jedoch sind solche Hen Dia Dyoin-Paarungen Kopula- 
tionen von Nomina. Hier im Falle von Temol SilSom lage nun die 
Anwendung vor auch auf Adverbien, auf adverbiale Zeitbegriffe. Wir 
miissten also zundchst einmal beweisen, dass die beiden Worte eine 
gleiche oder sehr 4hnliche Bedeutung besitzen. Meiner Ansicht nach 
ist das der Fall: beide Worte bedeuten ja frither, langst, vergangen, 
ehedem — die prazise heutige Bedeutung: gestern und vorgestern, 
55 
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ist die Folge einer Bedeutungsentwicklung, die, wie so oft, vom 
Allgemeinen ins Spezielle geht. 

"Etmol 4hnelt lautlich dem arab. ‘Udmul=alt. Barth: 
Nominalbildung bringt dies Wort an verschiedenen Stellen, 
so S. 46, 208 etc. Nun kann der Begriff Alt sehr wohl den Begriff 
Vergangen, friiher, ehe, beinhalten. Das lat. antiquus bed. =alt, 
ehemalig, einstig, uralt, altertiimlich — das adverbium Antiqui- 
tus bed.= vonalters her, seit alter Zeit. Der semantische Zusammen- 
hang ist also gegeben. Hinzu kommt, dass auch dem kiirzeren T * mol 
ohne Anlaut ein arabisches Wort ohne Anlaut entspricht: Samul 
ist auch=alt (Barth: Nominalbildung, 46). Wechsel zwi- 
schen t und s kommen vor: Tamokh=stiitzn=samokh= 


stiitzen — Hatom=verschliessen, versiegeln =H as 0 m=absper- 
ren, verschliessen. — arab. it ma’ara=emporstarren, hebr. Sa - 
mor=starren, Samar=borstig — arab. Sin=Zahn, hebr. 


Tannin=Drache=gezahntes Ungeheuer—arab. katta=ab- 
schneiden, hebr. Koses=abreissen (Ez. 17.9). Siehe hierzu Levi 
Herzfeld: Einblicke in das Sprachliche der Semi- 
tischen Urzeit, S. 37-40 tiber den Wechsel der verschiedenen 
S-Laute. 

Aus der aram. Form ’Etmalé fiir Et mol haben nun einzelne 
Forscher auf einen Stamm M LH schliessen wollen (Merx), Konig 
denkt an das arab. Mala Pi., — jedoch lasst das aram. ’Et - 
malé, dasassyr. timali auchandashebr. M al é=voll denken. 
Da nun die Begriffe jung und klein zusammengehoéren, so gehéren 
gross und alt zusammen. So verweist auch das Etym. Worter- 
buch der deutschen Sprache, der Kluge-Goetze, bei 
ALT auf das lat. Altus = hoch. Auf Grund dieses Bedeutungs- 
zusammenhanges dtirfen wir auch mutmassen: Voll als Begriff des 
Grossen und Starken schliesst auch den Begriff Erwachsen, Alt, mit 
ein. Die Form Molin ’Etmol oder Mul in ‘Udmu | ist gleich 
dem idg. Voll — die Labiallaute wechseln hier wie so oft in der 
Sprache. Alt ist also hier nicht kraftlos, sondern bezeichnet einen 
Zustand (K6rper, Zeit, Mensch etc.), der zugenommen hat, der 
voller, d. h. langer, grésser, breiter, geworden ist. 

Das ist einleuchtend. "Et mol als alt, alte Zeit, volle Zeit, das 
ist eine akzeptable Hypothese. Der Wechsel zwischen hebr. und aram. 
‘Alef und arab. ‘Ajin ist auch keine Spracherscheinung, die uns 
in Erstaunen versetzt. So schreiben wir im Hebrdischen Aaron 
"Aharon mit ’Alef. Nach Ulmer: Die sem. EFigenna- 
men, findet sich der Name in Siidarabien mit ‘A jin. Das hebr. 
‘Afar = Staub und das hebr. ’Efer = Asche sind ein Wort, das 


zwei Formen annahm Cte 
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Wenn nun ’Etmol = ‘Udmu 1 ist, dann kénnte auch Sil- 
$om, das zweite Glied des Wortpaares, ebenfalls alt bedeuten. Jedoch 
steht dieser Vermutung die Meinung entgegen, das SilSom eine 
Kontraktion aus S¢lo¥a Jom darstelle. Das assyr. ina Sal8i 
me wird hier zur Bekraftigung herangezogen (Ges-B., Konig). 

Diese assyrischen Worte mégen nun=vor drei Tagen bedeuten. 
Jedoch ist damit die Identitat dieser Worte mit Sil¥om_ gesichert? 
Der Form nach ahnelt S. der Bildung Pit’om = plétzlich, und da 
wir Peta‘ fiir plétzlich haben, so erklaren wir uns das abschliessende 
.om als adverbiale Endung. Siehe hierzu auch Barth: Nominal- 
bildung, S. 351. Dort finden wir auch einen Hinweis auf eine 
Formavon som ol mit  Tanwin-Endungs: Temalemo 
(Aethiop.). Auch Hinnam, Omnam — und vielleicht auch 
Jomam — mit .am sind 4hnliche Bildungen. Wiirde nun Sil - 
$om nicht nur vorgestern bedeuten, sondern auch iibermorgen, dann 
k6nnten wir tiberzeugt sein, dass im .om das hebr. Jom, assyr. 
&@mu = Tag steckt. Wenn jedoch in Pit’om das .om_ nur 
adverbiale Bedeutung besitzt, so vielleicht auch in Sil¥om? Wa- 
rum fehlt in der Sprache ein Ribh‘om = vorvorgestern, wo wir 
doch SilleXim und Ribbe‘im fir Nachkommen verschie- 
dener Grade kennen? 

Hatten wir nunein Wort *Sele%— analog zurForm Peta‘— 
dann ware das ein Beweis, dass die Endung .om_ nicht Tag bedeutet. 
Nun ist der dritte Finger der langste — und das Zahlen, die Benennung 
der Zahlen — ging vom Finger aus. So bedeutet Hame& = fiinf 
die Hand. Und Salo8 mag sehr wohl die semitische Satem- 
form zum idg. Altus, Alt, darstellen. Jedoch gehen solche Sa- 
te mformen auf friihere Lautformen zuriick, die wir mit dem Namen 
Kk entumformen zu bezeichnen pflegen. Altus, Alt, sind solche 
Kentumformen, und oftmals entsprechen z. B. lat. Formen mit 
blossem Vokalanlaut hebr. Formen mit Laryngalanlaut oder K en - 
fumaniaut. Etwa: albus = ‘weiss; hebr: Halabh = Milch, 
d. h. weiss. Oder die idg. Wortgruppe *arc *arg = weiss, hell, 
leuchtend — sichtbar in argentum = Silber, argilla = weis- 
ser Ton etc. — hat eine sem. Entsprechung in Zaro*h = strahlen, 
Mizrah = Sonnenaufgang, Terah = Name eines phoniz. Mond- 
gottes, d. h. urspriinglich = Mond, im Aram. S¢raga’ = Licht, im 
arab. Sark = Osten etc. D. h. das Semitische hat hier Satem- 
form. Es muss aber eine Zwischenform — K en t u mform — gegeben 
haben, in dem auch das Semitische statt des Zajin, Taw, Sin 
etc. einen K-Laut zu Anfang des Wortes besass. In Harokh = 
résten, braten (Pr. 12.27), syr.=brennen, sengen, haben wir diesen 
Licht- und Warmebegriff in K ent u mgestalt. 
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Nach dieser unerlasslichen Abschweifung zuriick zu Salo&, das 
ich=lang, gross, alt, hoch, zu erklaren versuchte. Die Germanisten 
deuten Alt und ebenso altus als zusammengesetzt aus al- von 
* alan = aufwachsen und einem Suffix t. Jedoch ist das eine Hypo- 
these, wie so vieles. Vielleicht jedoch ging altus eine Form mit 
k-Laut voran: *alkus, und Altus erklart sich als=lang, von 
einer Wurzel *I—g, die dann zu I-g wurde. 

Dieser Begriff lang entwickelte sich dann zum Begriff alt, denn 
wer ein langes Leben lebt, der wird alt. Alt=langjahrig. Vielleicht 
erklaren sich die Schwierigkeiten, die die Kommentatoren zwischen 
Kelah = hohes Alter (Hiob 5:26) und zwischen Kelah=Reife 
(Hiob 30.2) fanden, durch die Annahme, dass in beiden Fallen hier 
der Stamm lang vorliegt in der allgemeinen Bedeutung =Alter? Das 
Arabische hat ein Adjektiv Kilham = alt (Barth: Nominal- 
bildung, S. 351) von Kelah _ entwickelt — der Wechsel der 
beiden K’s ist sekundare Dialekterscheinung. 

Meine These ist nun: dies Kilham geht auf *l-g=lang, alt, 
zurtick. Der Anlaut K und der Auslaut .am_ hiillen diesen Kurz- 
stamm von beiden Seiten ein und erschweren die Erkenntnis vom 
Ursprungs dieses Wortes. Sowohl das radikale h, als auch das ange- 
schwemmte k, gehen den Prozess der Sibilierung zu Salo’ (hebr.), 
th ailath Grab oleae Gye). 

Das--Ergebnis ist? [smell ist=Samul =a eae 
ist = ‘Udmul =alt, Sil¥om ist =Kilham = alt. Und da 
die Paarung T*¢mol SilSom auf das verbindende W¢ verzichtet, 
so liegt hier ein Schulbeispiel von Hen Dia Dys vor. So sagen 
wir im Deutschen: Uralt, Stockalt, um Alt zu verstarken. Aehnlich 
dient T¢mol zur Verstarkung von Sil¥om, und umgekehrt. 

Mit dieser Deutung habe ich den semantischen Kontakt zwischen 
Sil¥om und Salo8 nicht in Abrede gestellt, und nur darauf 
hingewiesen, dass Salo¥8 nicht nur die Zahl drei bezeichnet, sondern 
seinem Ursprunge nach den Begriff=hoch, gross, alt. In Sil¥om 
ist diese alte Bedeutung von Salo8 noch lebendig. 

Ich habe ferner versucht, darzuweisen, dass T*¢mol Samul 
etc. auf die Wz. Malé = voll (Mille, Bolle, Ball, Apfel, Schwellung, 
anschwellen etc.) zuriickzufiihren ist, wobei hier im Hebraischen und 
Arabischen M alé = voll = voll an Jahren, alt, bedeutet haben 
muss. In einer anderen T*mol 4hnlichen Form im germanischen 
Sprachgebiet hat sich die Bedeutung =volle Zeit erhalten: Im Nieder- 
landischen bedeutet ET M AAL = Tag und Nacht, im Angelsiich- 
sischen EDM AELE ebenso, die Altfriesische Form ist ET M EL. 
Siehe hierzu H. Wirth: Aufgang der Menschheit, S. 472, 
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sowie Arnold Wadler: Germanische Urzeit, S. 166/167, 
sowie Ida Ibbeken: Tausend Alt-Friesische Worter 
und ihre hebraischen Vettern, S.17 (New York, 1953): 
Etmel = Frist von 12 oder 24 Stunden. 


J ARID = JAHRMARKT 


Das Wort J arid = Jahrmarkt, foire, fair, findet sich vielfach 
in der talmudischen Literatur (‘Abhoda Zara 11b; 13a, in der Tosefta, 
im J¢ruSalmi etc.) und in der spateren Literatur. Im Jiddischen hat 
Jerid die Bedeutung von Rummel, Larm, Aufregung. Die Ableitung 
des Nomens von Jarod = herabsteigen erscheint Ben Jehuda 
gezwungen, er denkt eher an das arab. Warada = kommen, an- 
kommen, besonders in Gruppen, die zur Stadt kommen. Dr. E. Landau 
bringt in seinem Buche: Die gegensinnigen WoOrter 
im Alt- und Neuhebrd@dischen, S. 201, die Meinung 
Buxtorf’s, gegen die BJ polemisiert, Jarid kame von Jarod = 
herabsteigen, arab. Warada in gl. Bed. und Levys Auffassung, 
Jarid ware eine absichtliche Kakophemie als Gegensatz zu ‘Alija, 
der Wallfahrt nach Jerusalem, weil die Markte gewohnlich am Feste 
eines G6tzen in der Nahe seines Tempels abgehalten zu werden 
pflegten. Jedoch kénnen wir aus dem gewohnlichen Gebrauche von 
Jarid eine solche Absicht nicht herauslesen. Ich schlage daher vor, 
Jarod = fliessen, strémen, zur Erklarung des Nomens heranzu- 
ziehen. Diese Bedeutung liegt u. a. vor in Jer. 9.17; 13.17; 14.17, in 
Thr. 1.16, in Psalm 119.136, in Thr. 3.48. Dazu kommt das syrische 
Jurda = Fluss, Bach, der Flussname Jordan, hebr. Jarden, 
der Jardanos auf Kreta. J arid k6nnte also bedeuten= Zusammen- 
stromen, was fiir einen Jahrmarkt eine durchaus sinnvolle Erklarung 
wire. Verwandt scheint mir Jarid mit hebr. Warid = Veine 
(Kanon), vor allem Halsader (Hullin 2.1, Z*bhahim 25.1), das sind 
Blutgefasse. Zwar leitet BJ, III, S. 1271, Warid von Wered = 
Rose ab, erklart also das Wort von der Farbe, doch muss Ben Jehudas 
Erklarung nicht stimmen. Lautlich erinnert Warid an Aorta. 
Dr. Rudolf Kleinpaul vermerkt hierzuin: Deutsches Fremd- 
worterbuch: Aorta, die grosse Schlagader, bei Hippokrates 
’Aorté, im Sinne der Luftrdhre, was erst Aristoteles auf die Arterie 
iibertrug. Wéortlich: die Aufgehangte, von ‘aeirein, in die Hoéhe 
heben, aufhangen. Bis hierher Kleinpaul. Wieso soll aber die Schlag- 
ader oder die Luftréhre eigentlich, das Aufgehangte bedeuten? Ist 
diese Erklarung so logisch? Ob Blutstrom oder Luftstrom, allemal ist 
etwas gemeint, was fliesst, strémt. Das gilt fiir Aorta wie fir Wa rid. 
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Auch das lat. arteria scheint mir die gleiche Wurzelsubstanz zu 
enthalten. Arteria ist=Schlag- oder Pulsader, sowie (aspera) 
Luftrohre. Das griechische Arteria, von der man das lat. ar - 
teria abzuleiten pflegt, hat die g!. Bed. Man kann die Heranziehung 
von aortaund arteria zur Erklarung von Warid und Jarid 
ablehnen. Jedoch erfolgte diese Heranziehung nicht ohne Absicht, 
denn wir besitzen eine idg-sem. Wasserwurzel, zu der u.a. Joredé 
Hajjam = Seefahrer und gleichbedeutend Por®Sé Hajjam= 
Seefahrer (BJ, X, 5248), sowie MefarSé-Jammim (S. 5249) 
gehoren, aber auch Paros = bluten (Sota 20.2), Pares = bluten, 
das griech. brotos = Blut, der russische Flussname Prut, die 
polnische Warthe, der Euphrat, hebr. P®rat (Gn. 2.14), ein 
Flussname, der nicht nur auf Mesopotamien beschrankt war, denn 
P¢rat in Jer. 13.4-7 muss in der Nahe von Jerusalem fliessen. Wir 
haben im Lateinischen fretum = Meer, Kanal. Die idg. Wurzel 
PRT fiir fliessen (brotos, fretum, Prut) steht zweifelsohne 
fest, und da Labiallaute oft mit J wechseln (iask wird zu fisk, 
piscis Fisch; }eled = Kind (hebr.) ist arab) Walad, das 
deutsche Jammern und das deutsche Wimmern sind eines Ursprunges), 
so diirfen wir auch ftir den Stamm PR D = fliessen eine NF: J R D 
ansetzen, und wie wir sehen, geh6rt hierzu nicht nur syr. Jurda = 
Bach und Jordan-Jarden, sondern auch J ARID = Strom, 
Fluss, Zusammenfliessen namlich der Leute, die kaufen und verkaufen 
wollen, eine Bedeutung, die fiir Jahrmarkt ausgezeichnet zutrifft. 


H OBHIL = FUHREN, DARBRINGEN 


Die Bedeutung des Verbums ist bekannt, nicht jedoch der Ursprung, 
denn ein Nomen J BL, das uns weitere Aufschliisse geben kénnte, 
liegt nicht vor. Mit Wurzeln, von denen Regenguss oder Widderhorn 
kommen, kann sachlich kein Zusammenhang vorliegen. Nun haben wir 
im Hebradischen zuweilen Nebenformen, die einen Riickschluss zu- 
lassen. Eine solche Form ist Kobhol = vor (II K. 15.10) mit 
zahlreichen Entsprechungen im Arabischen, Aramdischen und NH. 
Das arab. kablu_ ist=vor, vorne. Hakbil im NH ist=be- 
griissen, gegeniiberstehen etc. Hobhil ist also abgeschwachte 
Kentumform zu Hakbil, und Jud steht fir Kuf. Wir 
haben also den gleichen Lautwechsel vor uns wie zwischen J a Si 
und Ka8&i8, beide Worte in der Bedeutung: Alter, Senator. Ein 
solcher Wechsel liegt auch vor zwischen Jud und Kaf in Ja¥ar und 
KaSer = gerade, gradlinig, rechtschaffen, richtig, ordentlich. Die 
Lexikographen kénnten also ansetzen als Stamm fiir Hobhil = 
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leiten, fiihren * J BL, vor, NF von K BL. Analogien liegen vielleicht 
im deutschen fiihren und férdern vor von * vor und * fiirder, engl. 
further = weiter nach vorn. Denn wer etwas fiihrt, leitet, bringt 
etwas vorwarts, tragt etwas nach vorne. So hilft uns eine Parallele 
aus einer anderen Sprache, die Urbedeutung von Hobhil von 
*K BL klarzustellen. 


SEKHEM = MORGEN 


Sekhem und Sekhem ist der hebr. Name fiir Schulter; ausser- 
dem hat-die Stadt Nablus, arab. Nabulus, den Namen Sichem, hebr. 
S¢khem. Ges-B. leitet das Verbum Ha&8kim = etwas friih tun, 
friih aufstehen (Gn. 19.2, Ri. 19.9, etc.) von S.=Schulter ab, d. h. 
gemass der Auffassung, dass das Verbum dem Nomen vorausgeht, 
leitet Ges-B. Sekhem = Schulter von Ha&kim = frih tun, 
friih aufstehen, ab. Sachlich und etymologisch jedoch geht Ges-B. 
umgekehrt vor, denn, obwohl er am Schlusse des Abschnittes, das 
dem Verbum gewidmet ist, hinzufiigt: Deriv.: Sekhem I, vgl. II, 
behandelt er das Verbum, als ob ein Denominativum von S. =Schulter 
vorliege. HaSkim ist=aufladen, auf den Riicken der Lasttiere, 
was bei den Nomaden am friihen Morgen geschieht. Haupt tibersetzt 
sogar: schultern machen. Auch das Worterbuch von BJ geht in den 
Fusstapfen von Ges-B. (und Haupt etc.), und wo die Bedeutung un- 
méglich ein Schultern zulasst, wird erklart: undeutliche Bedeutung. 
Nun ldsst sich Tau, der schnell verschwindet (Ho. 6.4, 13.3), wobei 
fiir schnell oder friih ,,Ma&kim” gebraucht wird, nicht mit einem 
Beduinen vergleichen. Oder in J S. 17.16 steht: HaSkem w°*- 
Ha‘*rebh = friih und spat. Da das zweite Glied des Wortpaares 
zu ‘Erebh = Abend, Dunkelwerden, gehort, ist es logisch, Ha §- 
kem auf ein Wort Sekhem = Morgen, Sonnenaufgang, zuriick- 
zufiihren. Dass ein solches Wort uns nicht bekannt ist, gibt uns 
keineswegs die Erlaubnis, nun aufs Gradewohl das Verbum mit S.= 
Schulter zu kombinieren. Wir diirfen nicht um eines scheinbaren 
lexikalischen Vorteils willen die semantische Logik hintanstellen. 
Umgekehrt kénnen wir vielleicht sagen: Es muss ein Wort Sekhem, 
das Morgen, Sonne, Licht, bedeutet hat, gegeben haben. Da Sonne 
oben, das Licht immer den Begriff: vor, vorne, vertritt — denn Licht 
kommt vom Osten und Osten ist die Vorderseite — so kénnte S.= 
Schulter auch oben oder vorne vertreten, im Gegensatz zum Fuss oder 
zum Riicken, wahrscheinlich: oben, denn in dieser Richtung hat S. 
auch geographische Bedeutung gewonnen. T. S. akzeptiert in seinem 
Buche: HallaXon wéhassefer, S. 175, die Auffassung von 
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Ges-B. iiber Hakim (von S.=Schulter), obwohl er auf das arab. 
Bukra = Morgen hinweist, von dem Bakara, Bakkara, 
und Tabakkara abgeleitet werden, alle drei Verben in der 
Bed. =friih aufstehen, friih aufwachen. Aus Bukra dltrfen wir 
zurtickschliessen auf die Existenz eines spater in Vergessenheit gera- 
tenen Wortes fiir Morgen: Sekhem. Auch HaSkem in der 
Bed. =eifrig (Jer. 7.13; 25.3 etc.) ist ja Lichtbegriff — und auch hier 
eine semantische Parallele: eifrig kommt von Ejifer, und Eifer ist 
NF von Feuer. Verwandt mit Sekhem = Morgen, Licht, Sonne, 
scheint mir Soham (Gn. 2.12; Ex. 25.7) zu sein, Name eines 
Edelsteins, und wir k6nnen uns wohl vorstellen, dass hier die Bed. = 
funkelnd, strahlend, leuchtend, vorliegt, also auch ein Lichtname. 
Verwandt mit S. ferner ist Sabon = heiss sein, warm sein, arab. 
Sahana, Sahina, Sahuna, ebenfalls Warme- und Licht- 
begriff, das arab. Sahn Sahna etc.=Fieber, ein Wort, das dem 
hebr. Shin entspricht (Ex. 9.11; Lv. 13.18-20 etc.). Warm ist 
hebr. Sahun (Joma 53.2), und da das iibliche Wort fiir warm 
H am ist, stellt sich uns die Frage, ob nicht Sek hem = Morgen, 
Licht, Soham = Edelstein, Sa hun =warm, auf eine Form 
zurtickzufiihren sind, die das s-Prafix noch vermissen lasst. Hom = 
Warme, und abgeschwacht: Jom = Tag=Licht, sind diese Form. 
Wechsel zwischen den beiden Labialen m und n ist eine haufige Er- 
scheinung, sodass eine Verwandtschaft zwischen Sek hem = Mor- 
gen und Sahun = warm nicht an diesem Wechsel scheitert. Auch 
der Wechsel zwischen scharfem H, Kh und H, liegt im Bereich der 
moglichen Variation eines Wortes. Die idg. Wortgruppe, germ. *skina, 
deutsch Schein, engl. shine, afries. skin =Glanz, schwed. sken =Glanz, 
dan. skin=Sonnenschein, bestatigt nur diese auf rein theoretisch- 
gedanklichem Wege gewonnene Erkenntnis, dass Sekhem =Licht 
bedeuten miisse. Noch deutlicher sagen uns das Formen mit m 
statt n: ahd. scimo, asachs. skimo, ags. scima=Glanz, got. skeima = 
Leuchte, sowie die Verbformen, engl. shimmer=glanzen, deutsch: 
schimmern, schwed. skimra = flimmern, Sekhem =scima, scimo, Glanz 
Licht. 


’ 


BALLAT = INSGEHEIM 


Ges-B. wie BJ, wie Konig, stellen Ballat = heimlich, insgeheim 
zu Lut = verbergen, bezw. zu der NF von LUT: La’ ot = 
verbergen (II S. 19.5), woim ‘En Hap po‘al, wie das Infix 
von den hebr. Grammatikern genannt wird, ein ’Alef statt des sonst 
iiblichen Waw steht. Ges-B. stellt auch, hier den alten jtidischen 
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Erklarern folgend, das Wort Lahat = Art Zauberei (Ex. 7.10-12), 
oftmals nur Lat geschrieben (Ex. 7.22; 8.3, 14), also eine kontra- 
hierte Form, zu Lut-La’ot-Lahat, wobei Ges-B. wie den 
alten Erklarern wohl die Deutung vorschwebte =Geheimkunst, was 
gut zu den Zauberkiinsten der 4gypt. Hartummim passen mag. 
Jedoch fehlt eine Erklarung fiir das Pattah, den A-Laut in Ballat= 
insgeheim. Entweder kommt damit der direkte Artikel zum Aus- 
druck = Bethallat = in der Heimlichkeit, oder aber ein anderer 
Buchstabe ist. ausgefallen. Das kann hier der Fall sein. Denn wir 
haben einen Stamm, der auf den biliteralen Stamm Lut = verbergen, 
verstecken, zuriickgeht, und der durch den Laryngal-Anlaut ‘Ajin, 
arab. Rajin, auf Triliteritat gebracht worden ist: ‘Alata ist= 
dichte Finsternis (Gn. 15.17; Ez. 12.6). Das arab. Gilaz, Gilza 
ist = Triibheit, Undurchsichtigkeit. Das ist aber ebenfalls ein Zustand, 
in der Dinge dem Auge verborgen bleiben. Der sachliche und ety- 
mologische Zusammenhang ist also durchaus erkenntlich. Und dieser 
Zusammenhang gab auch Dr. A. Wadler zu denken, und in seinem 
Buche: Germanische Urzeit, S. 160-162, finden wir den 
Hinweis auf das engl. cloud = Wolke, gewiss=Verhiillung. Ist 
Wadlers Behauptung nicht logischer wie die Erklarung von Ferdinand 
Holthausen: Etymologisches Worterbuch der Eng- 
lischen Sprache zu cloud, der dieses Wort mit ae. clud = 
Klumpen, Fels, zu gr. gloutos = Steiss, zusammenbringt? Und 
das hebr. ‘Alot ist=Verfinstern, Hit‘allet = finster werden 
etc., siehe die zahlreichen Beispiele bei BJ, IX, 4511. Und Wolke ist 
gewiss eine Verfinsterung des Himmels. Der etymologische Zusam- 
menhang ist also nicht ohne Weiteres von der Hand zu weisen, beson- 
ders da auch der biliterale Stamm Lut = verdecken, verhiillen, 
sich auch anderswo findet, so im lat. lateo = verberge, latens 
ist = verborgen, jedoch wenn wir den Ausdruck latent =verborgen 
gebrauchen, denken wir nicht daran, dass auch Lode, Lodenmantel, 
eine Verhiillung darstellt, dass Altnord. 1odh = grobes Ueberkleid 
bedeutete, Angels. Lodh = Mantel, Decke — aber auch dass das 
sem. (Assyr.) Lit-u = Vorhang ganz 4hnlich also dem Altnor- 
dischen und dem Angelsa&chs. ist! Auch Ida Ibbeken bringt in ihrer 
Schrift: Tausend Alt-Friesische WoOrter etc., S. 58, 
das fries. 1otha = Kleid, und erkennt vollkommen richtig, dass 
das hebr. Lo t = Schleier (Jes. 25.7) in die von ihr gebrachte Kette 
der Gleichungen gehért. Wadler sieht nun weiter und erkennt auch, 
dass die mit K—Anlaut gebildeten Worte: Kleid, cloth, Kleidung, 
russ. Chalat = Schlafrock, das polnischhe Chalat = Kaftan, 
zu hebr: Geled = Haut, Leder, Fell (Hit. 16.15), arab. Djild, 
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aram. Gilda etc. gehdren. Vielleicht entstammt Chalat im 
Russischen und Polnischen dem Tiirkischen, in dem das Wort genau 
so lautet; wie jedoch will man die Aehnlichkeit von angelsachs. 
clath = Kleid, Altfries. Klath, Mittelhochd. kleit mit hebr. 
Halisa erklaren, ein Wort, das Kleid bedeutet? Siehe Ri. 14.19; 
II S. 2.21. Das Wort erscheint in der Bibel auch in der Form: M a h # - 
lasot (Jes. 3.22; Sach. 3.4), und die Erklarer sind so ratlos, dass 
sie die erste Form von einem Stamme H. I erklaren =rauben, auszie- 
hen, pliindern, die zweite von einem Stamme JU II = befreien, 
obwohl doch auf der Hand liegt, dass Kleidungsbegriffe = kleiden, also 
bedecken, bedeuten sollten. Und dabei brauchte Ges-B. nur an assyr. 
Halis-u = vielleicht Lederwams odgl., zu denken, d.h. einen 
Kleid-Stamm mit H, nicht mit scharfem H. Ebenso wie Holthausen 
im Falle cloud den Etymon nicht erkennt, so hier Ges-B. bei 
Halisa und Mah#lasa = Kleid. Auch Barth erkennt nicht in 
seinen Etym. St., 5, den Stamm von ‘Alata = Verfinsterung, 
sonst wiirde er nicht auf Metathesis raten. Wir schulden also Wadler 
Dank fiir seine Gleichungen. Und nun zurtick zu Ballat, das sich 
nach diesen Erklarungen als Kontraktionsform aus: B*‘alat = in 
der Verborgenheit, in der Verhiillung erklart. Da der Sewa-Laut von 

¢=in, durch, bei, sich an den nachfolgenden A-Laut assimiliert, 
wird aus der Zusammenziehung dieser beiden Laute ein a, und der 
Ausfall des ‘Ajin driickt sich durch das DageS im Lamed aus. 

Und doch bestehen nach wie vor zwei Méglichkeiten: bt‘allat 
=insgeheim von einem dreibuchstabigen Worte, von dem ein Buch- 
stabe ausfiel, oder b® hallat =in der Heimlichkeit, ein zwei- 
buchstabiges Wort, in dem der direkte Artikel unhérbar wurde. Solche 
Falle von Kontraktion durch Ausfall des He hajj‘¢di‘a gibt es: 
so erklart sich 1* mafré‘a = retrospektivaus =]1* min Hap- 
p*ri‘a =vvon hinten her, von riickwarts. Ausgeschlossen ist also 
auch die Méglichkeit nicht, dass Ballat ein = B® hal lat ist. 
Jedoch wird im Allgemeinen mehr b¢=mit, durch, in, bei, mit dem 
indirekten Artikel: ein (der im Hebrdischen gar nicht durch ein 
spezielles Wort ausgedriickt wird) verbunden: B® terem = bevor, 
Behippazon = eilig, b®*zot = dadurch, B®lo’ = ohne, Bé- 
garon = laut etc., im spateren Hebr.: B*seder = ordentlich, 
B*sedek = richtig etc. Gewiss haben wir in der spateren Literatur: 
‘Ele t = Finsternis, woraus wir konstruieren kénnten: B°*‘elet, 
jedoch Be mit Eres = Erde verbunden wird zu Baares, und da 
wir ‘*lata = Finsternis haben, so kénnte auch eine maskuline NF 
hiervon bestanden haben. Oft erkennt die Sprachforschung richtig den 
Lautausfall, ohne dann genau zu wissen, welcher Laut zum Ausfall 
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kam. Beispiel einer solch unrichtiger Kontraktionsdeutung ist etwa 
die Ableitung des jidd. Jades inder Bedeutung Gewissen von einem 
nicht existierenden hebr. Jad‘ut, wd&hrend in Wahrheit hier 
Jahadut = Judentum vorliegt, Jahdes inaschkenasischer Aus- 
sprache, in der Bedeutung = Gewissen, Gewissenhaftigkeit, siehe herzu 
Prof. J. Klausner: HallaSon Ha‘ibhrit—LaSon Hajja, 
Jerusalem, 1949, S. 46/47. Das H war zum Ausfall gelangt, nicht ein 
‘Ajin, also vielleicht ein umgekehrter Fall, wie der hier angefiihrte. 


H ANIKHA = BEINAME 


Die Bedeutung des Wortes, das sich in Gittin 9.8, im Midra$ Rabba, 
in der Tosefta, findet, ist gesichert: Beinamen, surnom, sur- 
name. Alle Ableitungen und Deutungen von: einweihen, Gaumen 
der Kinder mit Dattelsaft einreiben, reif, erfahren, stiften, kénnen 
hier nicht zutreffen. Sollte also Hanikha Lehnwort sein? Kame 
das Lat. Annex-um nicht sinngemdss in Frage? Nomen an- 
nexum ?=angehangter Name. Man denke an die vokalische Aus- 
sprache hebr. Worter mit H: Asmonaeer, Enoch, Ezekiel etc. 


NESEKH = WUCHER 


Ges-B. tibersetzt N. mit =Zins, Wucher. Das Wort findet sich sowohl 
alleine (Ex. 22.24), alsauch in Verbindung mit Marbit (Lv. 25.37), 
als auch in Verbindung mit Tarbit (Lv. 25.36). Marbit und 
Tarbit stehen fiir das spatere Ribbit = Zins. 

Aus der Tatsache, dass fiir Zins zwei verschiedene Worte stehen, 
hat man nun auf einen Unterschied zwischen Marbit (bezw. 
Tarbit) und N. schliessen wollen (Dillmann zu Lv. 25.36, sowie 
Nowack, Buhl, Hejcl, D. H. Miiller). Jedoch scheint hier ein Fall von 
Hen Dia Dyoin_ vorzuliegen (Hendiadys), wo durch den 
Gebrauch von zwei gleichbedeutenden oder bedeutungsmassig eng 
zueinander gehdrigen Worten der Eindruck des Sprechers oder 
Schreibers verstarkt werden soll. Solche Falle von Hen Dia 
D y oin finden sich zahlreich in der Bibel und der spateren hebra- 
ischen Literatur, aber auch in anderen Sprachen. Dazu findet sich 
Literatur u.a. bei E. Z. Melamed in Tarbiz, Vol. XVI, No. 4: 
Hendiadys in The Bible. David Heinrich Miiller sah, 
dass hier im Falle von NeSekh umarbit eine solche Bedeu- 
tungsverstarkung vorliegt, und auch N. H. Torczyner bringt bei der 
Anfiihrung von Beispielen dieser Art diese beiden Worte gleich zu 
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Anfang (N. H. Torczyner: Hal laSon wet has sefer, 
Band I, erste Ausgabe (1948), S. 325). 

Die iibliche Erklarung fiir Ne8ekh = Zins, Wucher, ist nun 
die Ableitung von Na%Sokh = beissen. Ges-B. bringt:=N. eigent- 
lich Biss, Misshandlung, ebenso wird Na%Sokh tibersetzt: beissen, 
ausleihen gegen Zinsen etc. Auch Ben Jehuda bringt TaSSikh als 
Hif‘il-Form von NaSokh, wozu vermerkt wird: BthaS’ala, 
also figiirlich, oder weiterentwickelt aus. K6nnen diese Erklarungen 
denn stimmen? Den historischen Grund fiir diese Erklarung kennen 
wir: In Baba Mési‘a’ 5.1 wird NoSekh = beissend als Erklarung 
fiir Ne&Sekh gegeben, und der’Bartenura fiigt hinzu: ,,weil er von 
ihm nimmt, was er ihm nicht gibt.’”’ Und 4hnlich ist Raschi’s Erklarung 
zu Ex. 22.24: NeSekh, Ein Zins, der wie ein Schlangenbiss wirkt. 
Die Schlange beisst und macht eine kleine Wunde am Fusse. Zuerst 
ist die Wunde nicht spiirbar, pl6tzlich schwillt sie an und ist fiihlbar 
bis zum Scheitel. So ist es auch mit dem Zins. Zuerst spiirt man ihn 
nicht, dann steigt er und verschlingt zum Schluss viel Geld. Wir sehen 
aus all dem, dass N. von den meisten Lexikographen zu NaSokh = 
beissen gestellt wird. Selbst wenn Kénig Na&Sokh I = beissen und 
NaSokh II = Zins nehmen scheidet, so geschieht das nur, um dies 
N. II als Denominativum von NeSekh = Zins zu erklaren, ohne 
dass ein selbstaindiger Stamm hier angenommen wiirde. 

Eine andere Erklarung hat Rudolf von Raumer, der NeSekh 
mit griech. tokos = Gewinn, Zins, Zinsen, Nachkommenschaft 
zusammenbringt. Ueber diese gr. Wz. unterrichtet auch Hermann 
Moller: Semitisch und Indogermanisch, (Kopen- 
hagen, 1906), Seite 182/3. Méller macht auf sanskr. toka-m = 
Nachkommenschaft, Kinder, auf das deutsche erzeugen, mhd. ziu - 
gen, aufmerksam. Wer zeugt, vermehrt die Zahl der Kinder. Wer 
erzeugt, vermehrt die Zahl der Waren. Zins und Wucher vermehren 
die urspriingliche Summe, es liegt also zwischen den verschiedenen 
Bedeutungen von tokos ein logischer semantischer Zusammenhang 
vor. Vielleicht bedeutet auch Toch-ter, daugh-ter urspriinglich 
= Vermehrung (die Endung ter ist wie in Va-ter, Mu-tter, Bru-der 
Endung). Wir diirfen also fiir das Idg. durchaus eine Wurzel *tok = 
vermehren voraussetzen. Moller gibt diese Wurzel an: V orindog. 
d-y-g2-> indog. t-y k »— = Nachkommenschaft, Kinder. 

Das Nun als Pe Hap-po‘al ist meist ein Anlaut, der 
zum urspriinglich biliteralen Stamme hinzuwuchs. Siehe hierzu Prof. 
D. Dr. Georg Beer: Hebraische Grammatik II, S. 39 
(Das schwache oder unvollkommen 3 konsonantige Verb). Nun lassen 
sich manche hebraischen Verba N un}, ihres Anlautes entkleidet, 
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als biliterale Stamme deuten von urspriinglich sem-idg. Ursprunge. 
Beispiele: hebr. na-fal (deutsch: fallen), hebr. na-gsah (deutsch: 
siegen), hebr. na-tal (=nehmen, lat. tollo = wegnehmen), 
hebr. na-bhah (=bellen, deutsch: fauchen), hebr. na-fah 
(=blasen, deutsch: anfachen), hebr. na-bhal (deutsch: faulen), 
hebr. na-tan (=geben, lat. donare = geben), hebr. na- 
Sakh (=beissen hat Entsprechungen in Sage, Sichel, Stich, stechen, 
Stachel, lat. instigare = anstacheln, idg. Wz. * steig=stechen). 

Nach diesen Beispielen liegt also eine Gleichung tokos = ne- 
Sekh im Bereich des Méglichen. Auch hier ware das Nun eine 
Prafigierung zu einem Stamme, der dem idg. Stamme -t-—uke 
entsprechen miisste. 

Ein solcher Stamm ist im Hebraischen nachweisbar. Da haben wir 
w°-jidgu = zahlreich werden (Gn. 48.16) von einem Verbum 
D ago = zahlreich werden. Ein Zusammenhang mit Dag = Fisch 
muss nicht bestehen. Wir haben sodann mit einem anderen S-Laute, 
dem Sin, Jisgé = wachsen (Hi. 8.11) von einem Verbum Sago = 
wachsen. Wir haben Sagi = gross (Hi. 36.26). Wir habenSakh = 
Summe im Nhbr. 

Alle diese Worte bezeichnen ein Viel, ein Mehr, ein Wachsen, 
Anwachsen, Grésserwerden etc. Vielleicht haben wir auch in ’A tik, 
mit Alef als Anlaut, den gl. Stamm vor uns. A. bedeutet = Gallerie, 
Aufbau (Ez. 41.15) also etwas, was zum Hause hinzukam, was zu- 
wuchs. Und 4hnlich mag es mit dem franz. Eta ge liegen, mit dem 
deutschen Stock-werk, mit Stiege und Steigen. Immer ist ein Hinzu, 
Aufwarts, ein Mehr, ein Nachoben hin, damit gemeint. 

Rein bedeutungsmassig gesehen, ist nun auch Wucher ein Wachsen, 
KI-G, 17. Auflage, gibt ausdriicklich an: die ahd. mhd. Bed. ,,Nach- 
kommenschaft”’ weist auf Verwandtschaft mit der unter wachsen 
behandelten Sippe. 

Das hebr. Ribbit-= Zins mit den Nebenformen Marbit 
und Tarbit kommt gewiss von Rabh = gross, viel. Hier liegt 
eine semantische Parallele zu Wucher vor. 

Diirfen wir nun von Ribbit, Marbit und Tarbit, den 
Gliedern der Wortpaare mit N. zurtickschliessen auf N. selbst? Wenn 
Ribbit ein Mehrwerden ist, wenn Wucher ein Hinzuwachsen ist, 
dann diirfen wir analog auch fiir das gleichbedeutende N. dieselbe 
Bedeutung voraussetzen. 

Aus all dem erhellt, dass die alte Erklarung, die N. von NaSokh 
= beissen abzuleiten versuchte, eine volksetymologische Erklarung 
war, und das Rudolf von Raumers Deutung die einzig richtige 
ist. 
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KAWWERET 


K. bedeutet Bienenstock, und ahnliche Formen im Arab. und Arama- 
ischen lassen darauf schliessen, dass hier ein gemeinsem. Wort vorliegt. 
Jedoch ist Fraenkel: Die aram. Fremdwo6rter im Ara- 
bischen (1886), der Meinung, das hebr. Wort, das sich an einigen 
Stellen im Talmud findet, kame aus dem Aramiaischen, und das aram. 
Wort aus dem Persischen. Liegt es nun nicht nahe,in Kawwereth 
eine Dialektniiance von K‘¢far = Dorf zu sehen? Kawweret ware 
also Siedlung, gekiirzt aus Kawweret Sel D*tbhorim = 
Bienensiedlung, Bienendorf? Ben Jehuda bemerkt zu Kafar = 
Dorf, arab. Kafr, assyr. kapru, aram. kafra, die Urbe- 
deutung dieser Worte ware nicht bekannt. Nun haben wir im 
Arab. Djiwar = Nachbarschaft, ebenso Djawar und Mu- 
djawara = Nachbarschaft, sowie das Verbum: Djawar = woh- 
nen. Hier scheint doch eine Wortfamilie vorzuliegen, die eng zu 
Kawweret gehort. 

Kefar= Dorf (Ct. 7.12), von Ges.-B. Kafar geschrieben, hat NF 
in Kofer (1 S. 6.18), und da das arab. Djauwara=wohnen ist, so 
haben wir in GWR eine NF zu KFR. Das arab. Djira=Nachbar- 
schaft ist kontrahiert aus *Djtwira<G*wira. Den gleichen Stamm 
haben wir im Idg. Das Deutsche besitzt in Bauer!=Kafig (Vogel- 
bauer) den gleichen Wohnbegriff. Das Schlesische hat dazu eine NF: 
Gebauer = Kafig — welche Aehnlichkeit mit Kawweret=Kafig fiir 
Bienen: Das ahd. bur war=Haus, Kammer, ags. bur= Kammer, 
Hiitte, mundartl. byre=Viehstall. Die deutschen Ortsnamen Beuren, 
Buren, Buer bed.= Hauser, Siedlung. Afrz. buron war=Hiitte, wo- 
nach der engl. Adelsname Byron. Im Illyr. byrion=Wohnung, Haus, 
haben wir den gl. Stamm. Ebenso im deutschen Bauer? = Mitbewohner. 
Nachbar ist=naher Bauer, naher Bewohner. Mit Bauen=aufrichten 
liegt also kein Zusammenhang vor —das r in Bauer? gehért zum 
Stamme. Ebenso wie Gebauer NF zu Bauer! ist, so hat auch Bauer? 
die NF: ahd. gibiiro, mhd. gebire. Lautlich ahnelt diese Form dem 
arab. Djiwar= Nachbarschaft. Wir sehen also, dass Bauer! = Wohnung 
und Bauer*= Bewohner eines Ursprunges sind, wir wir schon oben 
sahen, dass unser Kawweret mit Kefar-Kafar-Kofer eines Ur- 
sprunges ist. Hier liegt ein uralter idg-sem. Wohnbegriff vor. 


HAZZAN 


Heute ist Hazzan, judendeutsch: Chase n,’ ‘der Kantor, Vor- 
beter, Schulsinger, jedoch beweisen die Stellen in Sabbat 1.3, in Joma 
7-1, Makkot 3.1 etc., dass H. urspriinglich Kiister, mar guillier, 
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sexton, bedeutete. Meist kommt H. in Verbindung mit K¢nes- 
set vor, also=Kiister der Synagoge. Ueber die Ableitung ist nichts 
bekannt. Die Hypothese, der Name liesse sich von Hazo = schauen 
ableiten, wird von BJ abgelehnt, das sei zu hergeholt. 

Ich kam auf die Vermutung, hier kénnte eine hebr. Variante des 
arab. Haddam _ vorliegen. H. ist Diener. Ware das ein aram. 
Wort, wiirde diese Vermutung rasch einleuchten. Denn das Hebriische 
hat oftmals ein Zajin, wo das Aramidische ein Dalet_ hat. 
Zahabh = Dahaba (=Gold), hebr. Z*ro‘a = aram. D¢ra! 
(= Arm). 

Jedoch entspricht dem hebr. Zajin lautgesetzlich im Arabischen 
entweder’ein Za (= Zajin) oder ein DA4l (entspricht einem 
Dalet ohne Dage3). 

Und trotzdem: Lautregeln sind keine Lautgesetze. Auf Ausnahmen 
von den semitischen Lautregeln weisen hin de Lagarde: Se mitica 
I, 27 und Néldeke: ZD MG, XXXII, 406. Die Ohren und der Mund 
des Menschen sind keine Maschinen, die ehernen physikalischen 
Gesetzen folgen und ausnahmslos sind. Wir kennen ja die Kritik an 
den Grimmschen Lautgesetzen. Ebenso wie nun nicht immer einem t 
im Niederdeutschen ein s im Oberdeutschen entspricht, oder einem 
lateinischen c ein. deutsches h, ebenso wenig diirfen wir annehmen, 
dass die im Allgemeinen richtigen Lauttabellen, die man im Bauer- 
Leander oder Brockelmann oder sonstwo findet, ausnahmslos allen 
Spracherscheinungen gerecht werden. Es sind Tendenzen des Laut- 
wandels, aber keine Gesetze. 

Selbst wenn wir im Selbstanschluss eine Nummer wahlen, kann es 
geschehen, dass wir eine andere, vielleicht ahnliche, bekommen. Es 
wird fiir diesen Irrtum irgendwelche technische Griinde geben, Feuch- 
tigkeit in der Luft, zu geringe Oelung in der Drehscheibe, Undichtigkeit 
von Drahten odgl. Also selbst Geradte, die prazisen technischen 
Anordnungen folgen, lassen Ausnahmen zu. Um wie viel eher der 
menschliche Mund, der solchem Automatismus nicht verschrieben ist! 

Und nun -zuriick zu Hazzan, das ich versuche mit Had- 
dam = Diener gleichzustellen. Dem hebr. Z*bhubh =Fliege 
entspricht lautgesetzlich Dubaba und Dibaba = Fliege (mit 
Dal). Jedoch haben wir auch arab. Dubban = Fliegen (mit 
Dal). Diese zweite Form entspricht aber nicht den Lauttabellen. 
Sie ist also eine Ausnahme. Oder: wir haben fiir hebr. Zakan = 
Bart arab. Dakan und Dikan. Neben diesen lautgesetzlichen 
Formen aber auch Dakn (Plural: Dukun) ftir Bart;-Kinn. 
Also ein Dal neben einem Dal. Auch hier wieder eine Ausnahme. 
Wir haben im Arabischen Dalafa fiir Zalof = fliessen im 
Hebr. (jedoch haben wir auch Dalof). Wir haben fiir hebr. Ga - 
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zom = abschneiden im Arab. Djadama, also im Hebr. ein 
Zajin, im Arab. ein Dal. Dem arab. Dalih = Regenwolke 
entspricht hebr. Zalo*h = sich mit Wasser anfiillen, (JeruSalmi 
Baba Mési‘a’ 10.4). Dem hebr. Bazok = streuen entspricht im 
Arabischen Badaha, wo zu dem Wechsel Zajin gegen Dal 
noch ein zweiter Lautwechsel hinzukommt. 

Ich halte es daher durchaus fiir méglich, dass Hazzan = 
Haddam = Diener ist. Hinzu kommt: Das arab. Sadin bed. 
,Hiiter der Synagoge.’”’ Das ware eine mégliche Satemform zu 
den beiden Kentumformen, die ich gegeniiberstellte. Und Sadin 
hat ein Dal. Bedeutungsmassig aber ist ein Hiiter der Synagoge und 
ein Kiister etwas so Aehnliches, dass man an einer solchen seman- 
tischen Gleichung nicht ohne Weiteres vorbei kann. 


SAFON 


Safon, j-a. Sippuna fiir Norden, gehért zu den wenig geklarten 
Worten. Die alte Erklarung von Safon = verstecken (K@6nig) 
iiberzeugt wenig, J. Barth wiesin Etym. St., 26aufarab. Rihu- 
l-safa = ostlicher (Wind) hin und erklarte das Nun als Endung. 
Tur Sinay denkt an Abkunft von Hasef = iiberschwemmen, und 
an den Stamm Suf = schwimmen. Auch er erklart also das Nun 
als Suffix (Ben Jehuda, Vol. XI, 5585). Zudem erklart Tur Sinay das 
Wort in Hi. 26.7 als=Insel, Seeland. Da nun in den langen Eiszeiten 
der Norden von Wasser und Eis iiberschwemmt war, so ist eine solche 
Deutung sachlich wohl méglich. Hinzu kommt das Nomen S ¢ fina, 
Safina = Schiff, in dem man einen Wasserbegriff sehen mag, 
vielleicht verwandt mit der idg. Wz. Schwimmen Schwamm, Swine 
Dwina, dem Schwimmvogel Schwan etc. Die biliterale Wz. haben 
wir im idg. *pano = Wasser. Das s ist ein Prafix. Aber auch im 
hebr. Jawen = Schlamm (Ps. 40.3) diirfen wir das Jud ais 
Prafix erklaren. Das lat. vena = Kanal, das deutsche Fenn = 
Sumpf, das nnl. veen etc. sind ebenso Wasserbegriffe wie das hebr. 
Jawen =Sumpf und S¢fina = Schiff. Hinzu kommt, dass wir 
in Nord eine Parallele haben. Denn Nord aus Nor +d als Endung 
ist Wasser, dann Schiff. Normannen sind Schiffsleute. Safon = 
Nord ist ebenfalls Wasser, jedoch gehért das Nun zum Stamme. 
Wenn also Tur Sinay Norden, Safon, mit evtl. phoniz. NF: 
Sadde Pe Lammed, als Seeseite erklart, so befindet er sich 
in Uebereinstimmung mit gewissen Germanisten, die nor-d, 
nor-th, ebenso erklaren. Obwohl vom semantischen Standpunkt 
nichts dagegen einzuwenden ist, so spricht dagegen Se fina = Schiff, 
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in dem das Nun ebenfalls konstant ist, ebenso Jawen = Sumpf, 
Schlamm, wo das Nun ebenfalls zum Stamm zu gehéren scheint. 
Die idg. Wz. * pano = Wasser, die — wie mir scheint — eine sem- 
idg. Wz. ist, wtirde auch fiir Sa fon eine plausible Deutung abgeben. 


“Vi? TR 1,16, 1M 


Das Wort ’Er’ellam in Jes. 33.7 gilt als unsicheres Wort, und 
Einige kombinieren den Namen mit ’Ari’el =’Ari’ El = Lowe 
Gottes (II S. 23.20). Auch findet sich ein ahnliches Wort Har’ el 
in Ez. 43.15. Ges-B. tibersetzt: Name des Brandopferaltares. Die 
Encyelopedia Biblica, “Hierosolyma,’’ 1950, I, fasst alle 
diese Namen unter ’Ari’el zusammen, wobei auch auf den gl. 
Namen der Me8a‘- Inschrift (in der nur das Jud fehlt) hinge- 
wiesen wird, und stellt 4 Bedeutungen fest: 1) Eines der heiligen 
Gerate des Heiligtums nach Ansicht der spateren jiidischen Ueber- 
‘lieferung: Der Altar, 2) Engel, 3) Das Heiligtum, der Berg Zion 
oder Jerusalem tiberhaupt, 4) Ein grosser Léwe. Sprachlich deutet 
die E. B. (N. H. T.=Tur Sinay) ’Ari’el von ’Irja = Feuer- 
herd, jedoch neigt sie dazu, die Grundbedeutung in ’Ari ’Arje = 
Léwe zu sehen. In beiden Fallen sieht die E. B. den Namen als kom- 
poniert aus zwei Worten an. Nun hat die ganze Kompositionstheorie, 
die in der jiidischen Tradition sehr beliebt war, ein midraschisches 
Gesicht. So wird Melsar = Kellermeister gedeutet als = Melis 
ra‘, als béser Fiirsprecher, schlechter Ratgeber, oder M* sora‘ = 
Aussatziger wird erklart als Mosi’ Sem ra‘ = Verleumder etc. 
Und selbst moderne Erklarer sind nicht frei von dieser Sucht, einfache 
Worte als zusammengesetzt zu erklaren, siehe etwa Ahron Marcus: 
Barzilai etc., in denen wir in Hill’ und Fill’ solche Deutungen 
finden. 

Ich lehne diese Kompositionstheorie generall ab, wenn ich auch 
das Vorhandensein nicht ganz in Abrede stelle. Mir scheint nun, 
dass ’Ari’el zu einer Wurzel r—l gehort, die mit Laryngal-Prafix 
in ‘Arel = unbeschnitten, urspriinglich: bedeckt, in ‘Orla = 
Bedeckung, in ‘Arol=bedeckt lassen etc. vorhan- 
den ist, aber auch mit Laryngal-Infix in R‘*‘ala = Schleier (Jes. 
3.19). Auch ein Schleier ist eine Bedeckung. Goral = Los, Schick- 
sal, ist das unseren Sinnen Verborgene, Verdeckte, im Schoss der 
Zukunft liegende Geschick. Die Erklarung Goral = Koralle= 
Steinchen, muss nicht stimmen. Ebenso unsicher wie nun die Deutung 
von’Er’ellam’Ari’el Har’ el ist, fiir die vier verschiedene 
Deutungen vorliegen, ist nun auch die Deutung des Wortes Graal 
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(siehe hierzu Ludwig Uhland). Ist Graal ein Kleinod, der Stein der 
Weisen, das Lebenselixir? Auf jeden Fall ist auch hier von etwas 
Geheimnisvollem, Verborgenem, Magisch Bedeutsamen, die Rede. 
Graal; Harel, ~Arice), Ser el lam iGo alee ance 
immer die differenzierenden Bezeichnungen sein m6dgen, waren 
vielleicht EINS, ein heiliges kultisches Gerat, das die Zukunft, das 
Verborgene, wahrsagte, von einer Wurzel, von der wir R*‘ala = 
Schleier und ‘Orla = Bedeckung sicher kennen. Gora! ware also 
Los, Geschick, das Schleierhafte, und ebenso liessen sich Har’el 
und ’Ari’el deuten. Stellt das Gimmel in Goral einen 
k=Laut dar, so legen in dem He, von Har’ el oderdem Aied 
von ’Ari’el abgeschwachte Laryngallaute zum gleichen Worte vor’ 


Das ,,R ES’ ats DEHNZEICHEN IN DEN QUATERNARSTAMMEN 


Die Zurtickfiihrung vierbuchstabiger Worte auf Stamme, die der 
hebraischen Sprachwissenschaft wohl als dreibuchstabige Stamme 
bekannt sind und sich befriedigend deuten lassen, ist eine oftmals 
schwierige Aufgabe und manches Wort widersteht allen Versuchen 
einer Deutung. Mit am leichtesten ist die Deutung der sogenannten 
Qirtel-Formen (I. Bursztyn, Gr., 146), auch Par‘el-Formen genannt. 
Sowohl in der Bibel, als auch in der talmudischen Literatur, finden 
sich Falle von Par‘el, besonders im Aramdischen. Dieses Re & 
an zweiter Stelle der vierbuchstabigen Wurzel stellt eine Dehnung 
vor, ahnlich dem deutschen h (in lehnen, lehren, sehr, mehr etc.). 
Das bedeutet, dass dies Re& etwa dem arab. Gajin entsprach, und 
in der Tat haben alte hebraische Grammatiker ein dageSiertes Re§, 
das man wohl dem aspirierten griech. ‘p=rh gleichsetzen darf (BJ, 
XIII (14.) Band, 6276-6277). Meist erscheint dieses Re als Aus- 
laut nach a oder o. Diese Erscheinung hat einen Umfang, dass es 
angezeigt erscheint, aufzuzeichnen, welche Wortstamme davon erfasst 
sind, und vor allem regen die sicheren Ergebnisse an, auf dem schon 
beschrittenen Wege fortzuschreiten und auch andere Worte, bei denen 
man den Zusatzcharakter des Re& nicht erkannt hat, darauf anzusehen, 
ob hier nicht die gleiche Spracherscheinung vorliegt. Wir kennen aus 
dem Deutschen eine umgekehrte Erscheinung, dass durch legére 
Aussprache das R am Schluss der Silbe in Fortfall gerat. So sagt der 
Berliner va-lieren statt verlieren, va-gessen statt vergessen, und so 
erklaren Germanisten da aus dar, hie aus hier. Dem engl. where 
entspricht das deutsche wo. Auch hier liegt also Abfall des auslauten- 
den r vor. Beim Entstehen des r-Lautes in unseren vierbuchstabigen 
Stammen liegt nun eine Anstrengung des Mundes vor, einen Laut 
besonders gut auszusprechen, sogenannte Ueberbetonung. Was ist 
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z. B. Karnickel anders als Kaninchen? In lat. cuniculus_ hdéren 
wir kein r. Also liegt in Karnickel ein deutlicher Fall von Ueberbe- 
tonung vor. So wird auch das deutsche Kapuze von Lat. cappa, 
mtl caputium = Monchskappe im Norw. zu karpusa, im 
Schwed. zu karpus, und auch das Nnl. kennt karpoets 
neben kapoets. So heissen die Tataren auch Tartaren, ebenfalls 
ein Zeichen von gedehnter Aussprache. 

Im Nachfolgenden sollen also eine Anzahl von Par‘el-Formen, fiir 
die entweder Nomina oder Verba vorliegen (oder beides) hier unter- 
sucht werden. Es ist weder auf alphabetische Reihenfolge, noch auf 
Chronologie, hier Wert gelegt worden, sondern ausschliesslich auf den 
Grad der Wahrscheinlichkeit, dass das r ein Zusatzlaut ist, auf die 
Tatsache, dass ein Wort mehr bekannt ist, wie ein anderes udgl. Da 
sich dieser Aufsatz auf das Hebraische beschrankt, sind arab. und aram. 
Worte nur insoweit zur Behandlung gelangt,.als sie zum Verstandnis 
der Ausfiihrungen unerlasslich sind. Diese Arbeit lasst sich also in 
lexikalischer Hinsicht gewiss erweitern. 


1) Sarbhit = Scepter (Est. 4.11, 5.2, 8.4). Ges-B. bemerkt 
hierzu: aramisierend zu Sebhet = Stock, Stab. Diese aram. Form 
ware Sabhit, bekannt in der Zusammensetzung Kokh*bha 
de¢-¥abhit = Komet (Berakhot 58.2). Das Babyl. hat Sab bitu, 
auch das Kopt. kennt eine Form ohner: §(e) bot neben gedehnten 
Formen: Sarbdét, herbdét. Abzuleiten ware S. von einem Verbal- 
stamme Sabhot = schlagen (Sabbat 78.2, Jeru’. Sabbat 13.3 etc.), 
und unter Bezugnahme auf die kopt. NF herb6t [asst sich ver- 
muten, dass auch Habhot = schlagen, klopfen (Dt. 24.20; Jes. 
27.12; Ri. 6.11; Ru. 2.17) hierher gehért. Wir hatten Kentum- wie 
Satemform einer gemeinsamen Wurzel vor uns. Die idg. biliterale 
Wurzel haben wir etwa im engl. to beat = schlagen, in to but = 
stossen (afr. boter), in beetle = Schlager, in to batter = 
zerschlagen, in battle = Kampf (afr. bataille) etc. Auf Tri- 
literitat gebracht haben wir diesen Stamm auch im Hebr. in Ba‘ot 
(I S. 2.29, Dt. 32.15) Ausschlagen, stampfen ist =schlagen. Es ver- 
dient vermerkt zu werden, dass der gl. idg-sem. Stamm auch im 
deutschen Amboss (=Aufhau) vorhanden ist. Kautzsch punktiert 
S. in seiner Bearbeitung der Grammatik v. Gesenius (1909), S. 108 
Sarbit mit einem DageS im Bet, doch ist die iiberlieferte Form 
nicht-dageSiert. Wir miissen uns die aram. Form Sabhit als 
Ausgangspunkt vor Augen halten. Das Re& dehnt wohl die ursprting- 
liche Form, andert jedoch nicht die Aussprache des nachfolgenden 
Lautes. 

2) Karsem = abfressen (Ps. 80.14), j-a: Karsem, wird von 
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Ges-B., Ges-K. (1909), S. 161, auf Kasom (Ez. 44.20) =abscheren, 
abstutzen, und Gazom, nh., j-a. in gl. Bed. zuriickgefiihrt. D. H. 
es wird erkannt, dass hier eine Dehnform vorliegt von einer sonst 
bekannten Wurzel. BJ bringt auch das arab. KarSama fiir das 
hebr. Karsem. Jedoch hat auch das Arab. die triliterale Form 
Djadama = abschlagen, stutzen, sowie Djadama, mit Dal 
statt Dal. Kartem = abpfliicken (Ma‘serot 3.3) ist weitere NF 
zuKarsem. 

3) Verwandt mit 2) ist auch Gardom (Para 11.9 etc.)= der 
Rest, der iibrig bleibt von einer Sache, von dem ein Teil abgehackt 
oder abgeschnitten ist. BJ vermutet, dass das r ein Zusatzlaut ist, 
und schliesst auf Abkunft von Gedem oder Godem (Makkot 
8.1) =Baumstumpf. Stumpf, verwandt mit Stummel und verstiim- 
meln, mit Stempel, dem adj. stumpf, geht auf eine Wurzel *stembh = 
verstiimmeln zuriick, die ihrerseits wieder in *stem =anstossen, hem- 
men, eine NF hat. Wer stammelt, ist gehhemmt, wer stumm ist, der ist 
gehemmt, vielleicht weil man annahm, ein Stummer besdsse keine 
Zunge, die Zunge ware ihm abgeschnitten. So haben wir in stumm und 
stumpf die biliterale Form zum hebr. Katom = abschneiden 
(Sabbat 74.2), zu Gazom, Kasom etc. und zu den daraus 
resultierenden vierbuchstabigen Formen. Auch das seltene Kit - 
majot (Br. R. 90.5) ist wohl mehr wie Asche, Aschenreste, es diirfte 
sich um Stummel, d. h. kleine Holzteilchen, Splitter, handeln. Mit 
Gardom = Restteil, ist nicht verwandt Gardom = Richtplatz 
VOMelati er adn Ss: 

4) Kardom = Axt (1S. 13.20) hatim arab. Kad dum = Axt 
eine dreibuchstabige Ausgangsform. Wahrend Ges-B. sich mit dieser 
Erklarung begniigen, hat der BJ (T. S.) weitergehende Thesen, und 
sieht in Kardom eine andere Aussprache fiir Garzen = Axt, 
wofiir das j-a Hasina hat, das Assyr. Hasinnu, wahrend 
das Ugaritische HRSWN, also eine Dehnform mit r hat. Der BJ 
(T. S.) halt eine Zuriickfiihrung auf den Stamm Kadod IIJ= 
abschneiden, ausschneiden, fiir méglich. Wie jedoch erklart sich das 
Mem in Kardom-Kaddum, das Nun in Garzen- 
Hasina? Sollte 4) nicht zu 2) und 3) gehdren? In allen diesen 
Worten ist der M—Laut konstant. 

5) Hartum = lange Nase, Riissel, arab. Hurtum, ist nach 
BJ eine Dehnform, die auf nh. Hotem = Nase zuriickgeht. Das 
R ist also Zusatzlaut. Ges-B. verbindet hiermit auch das biblische 
Hatom = bezahmen (Jes. 48.9), jedoch ist die Bedeutung nicht 
sicher. Denn, ist die Bedeutung = bezahmen, dann miissen wir anneh- 
men, dass hier NF von H atom = versiegeln, verschliessen, vorliegt. 
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Auch das arab. Hitam = Maulkorb beinhaltet den gl. Begriff = 
zurtickhalten, abhalten, verschliessen, muss also nichts mit Hotem 
zu tun haben, trotz der kérperlichen Nahe von Maulkorb zur Nase, 
Schnauze. Hotem=Nase ist NF von Kedem = vorne, Ost, friih, 
das was vorne liegt. Die zweibuchstabige Form dieses Stammes haben 
wir vielleicht im griech. stoma = Mund, Schnauze, denn auch in 
dreibuchstabigen Formen bedeutet das Wort nicht immer nur Nase, 
sondern des 6fteren auch Schnauze, so im Assyr. hu(t)timu = 
Schnauze, arab. Hatm = Schnauze. 

6) Barzel = Eisen, j-a. Parzel, altarab. Firzil, etc. ist 
ein bis heute nicht gedeutetes Wort, sodass einige Forscher auch 
Entlehnung aus einer nichtsem. Spr. annahmen. Die Vermutung, 
dass das ReS ein Dehnlaut sein kénnte, stiitzt sich auf zwei Tatsachen. 
Wir haben im Berberischen azzal fiir Eisen (Stumme, ZA 27. 
126) und wir haben im Hebrdischen ein anderes Metall (mit Namen: 
_Bédil (Ez. 22.18; Nu. 31.22), das wir meist mit Zinn iibersetzen, 
jedoch wird Jes. 1.25 auch mit Bleierklart= ‘Oferet. Die Ableitung 
von der Wz. BDL = ausscheiden (B¢dil = Schlacke?) ist nicht 
sicher. Da nun Metalle glanzen, leuchten, und ihre Namen Lichtnamen 
sind, so kénnte B*dil, wie auch die Dehnform Barzel, assyr. 
Parzillu, wohl mit Sahol = leuchten, oder dem lat. Stella 
=Stern, vor allem mit hebr. ’Asol = strahlen, ausstrahlen, ver- 
wandt sein. Denn Asilut = Ausstrahlung ist mehr wie Absonde- 
rung, und ebenso ist Mazzal = Stern, Gliick, keineswegs identisch 
mit arab. Manzil= Wohnung, und wir miissen ein Verbum 
Nazol = strahlen als NF zu Asol = strahlen ansetzen. Auch das 
griech, metallon = Grube, Bergwerk, von dem unser Metall 
stammt, ist vielleicht nach dem dort zu Tage gefdérderten Metall 
genannt, nicht umgekehrt. (Jedoch besteht die Hypothese, das griech. 
metallon wédare sem. Lehnwort = M¢sulla = Tiefe, deutsch 
biliteral: Stollen). Eine weitere Méglichkeit der Deutung ldsst die 
Annahme einer Verwandtschaft mit M¢til (Hi. 40.18) =geschmie- 
deter Stab, zu. Das j-a. Matla ist Stange. Das arab. Mattala 
bed. = Eisen oder and. Metall schlagen, bis es im Feuer langliche Form 
erhalt, stanzen, breit und diinn schlagen. Vielleicht liegt also der arab. 
Stamm Tul =lang vor? In diesem Falle waren B*dil und die davon 
ausgehende Dehnform Barzel! Worte in der Bed. Stange, Lang- 
stab. Hat Basalt mit Barzel zu tun? Dr. Rudolf Kleinpaul: 
Deutsches Fremdwé6rterbuch, S. 31, bemerkt zu Ba- 
salt: bei Plinius: Basaltes. Eine der am langsten bekannten 
Gesteine, dessen Name sich bis auf die Gegenwart erhalten hat. Die 
alten Aegypter, die es zu Statuen und Gefassen verarbeiteten, bezogen 
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es aus Aethiopien, d. h. aus Nubien und Abessinien, allwo es seiner 
Harte und Schwarze wegen den Namen Basal, d. h. Eisen, fiihrte. 
Basalt ist eine Ableitung von diesem athiopischen Basal und so 
viel wie Eisenstein. Verschiedene Anzeichen machen es wahrscheinlich, 
dass auch Eisen, iron, eigentlich alte NF von Horn cornu ist, 
also Strahl, Horn, bedeutet, demnach nach seiner Form genannt ist, 
nicht nach seinem Material. Darauf lassen schliessen altkorn. hoern 
=Ejisen, schwed. j4rn, dan. jern, wo der K—Laut zu einem j 
erweicht ist. Handelt es sich nun bei berb. azz4al, hebr. Bédil, 
urspriinglich um ein Gerat, und nicht um ein Metall — der alte Name, 
der etwa Holzgeraten eigen war, wurde dann in der Eisenzeit auf die 
entsprechenden Eisengerate tibertragen—, dann kommen wir auf 
die Wurzel, von der lat. stilus = Pfahl, Stengel, Griffel deutsch 
Stiel, herkommen. Verwandt ist auch gr. steleos = Stiel. Das 
waren biliterale Formen, zu denen im Sem. dann labiale Anlaute 
dazuwuchsen, und in unserem Falle das zur Dehnung dienende Re. 
Ich gebe zu, dass bei der Fiille von Hypothesen keine so schlagkraftig 
ist, dass wir nun mit Bestimmtheit sagen kGnnen, Barzel entspreche 
sicher einem anderen uns bekannten Worte, jedoch scheint mir, dass 
der Stamm Tul=lang, im Idg. vertreten durch Seil, Sdule, Stele, Stiel, 
auch =lang bedeutet. Mit Gaumenlaut im Einsatz haben wir den 
gl. St. in Gadol = gross, Godel = Grésse, Kotel = Mauer, 
d. h. gross, hoch etc. Mit diesen Formen wiirde ich auch verbinden: 

7) Karsol = Knéchel (UI S. 22:37; Ps. 18.37). Aram. Kar- 
sulla. Syr. Kurs¢la. BJ (T.S.) verweist auf Karzel = 
zusammenballen, agglomerer, to conglomerate, und 
fiigt vorsichtig hinzu: vielleicht za Keres = Spange (Karos ]). 
Diese Etymologisierung finden wir noch bei K6nig, bei Steinberg, aber 
diese Ableitung tiberzeugt nicht. Man kann beim besten Willen keinen 
Sinn darin erblicken. Dagegen Ka rzel = zusammenballen: jawohl! 
Denn Ballen ist Quantitatsbegriff, und wenn wir dann das arab. 
K utla = Haufen, Fleischstiick, Block, uns ansehen, und finden, 
dass Kattala = aufhaufen bedeutet, dann diirfen wir vermuten, 
dass Karzel = zusammenballen damit zusammenhangt, dass also 
das ReS eine Erweiterung zur urspriinglichen Wurzel Kattala 
darstellt. Kotlé HWazir (Hullin 17.1) ist Schinken, also dickes 
Fleischsttick. Karsol = Knéchel, ist eine Verdickung am Fusse, 
eine Ballung. Der sachliche Zusammenhang ist also klar. Der Wechsel 
zwichen Kaf und Kuf ist irrelevant, denn auch Kotlé wird vom 
‘Arukh mit Kuf geschrieben. 

8) Herme8& = Sichel (Dt. 16.9; 23.26). Ges-B. wie BJ, verweisen 
auf das arab. Harmus = Messer, und in der Tat ist das ein 
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logischer Vergleich wahrend eine andere von BJ gebrachte Vermutung 
(die ihm selbst unwahrscheinlich diinkt), die Ableitung von Here m 
bei Annahme eines suffigierten S, nicht recht iiberzeugt, BJ folgt hier 
KG6nig, der diese Deutung bringt. Ges-B. jedoch macht auf das arab. 
Hamasa, urspr.=abschneiden, aufmerksam, halt also das Re& 
fiir einen Dehnlaut. Zwar finde ich in meinem arab. Worterbuch diese 
Deutung nicht, jedoch bringt Ges-B. andere Worte, die das Vorhanden- 
sein einer solchen Wurzel im Sem. bezeugen: assyr. emésu = 
zerschlagen, abschlagen, und vor allem das hebr. Ha mas = Gewalt- 
tat. In Gn..49.5-6 ist von K*]1é Hamas die Rede. Ist Her- 
mes nicht ein K*li Hamas, ein Instrument der Gewalttat? 
BJ unterscheidet zwischen diesem Hamos I und Hamos II, 
das er in Jer. 13.22 sieht und mit = zerkratzen wiedergibt. Ges-B. hat 
diese Unterscheidung nicht. Hat BJ mit dieser Unterscheidung recht, 
dann miissen wir Hermes zu Hamos II stellen. Die idg. 
Parallele zu.den Wurzeln Hamasa = abschneiden, Hamos = 
‘zerkratzen, finden wir in den biliteralen Formen lat. messis = 
Ernte, messor = Schnitter, meto = mahen, abhauen, im deut- 
schen Metzeln und Gemetzel, in Steinmetz, Messer etc. Die Erklarun- 
gen Kluge-Goetzes zu all diesen Worten haben wenig Wahrscheinlich- 
keit fiir sich. Da soll Metz von Steinmetz vom deutschen: machen 
kommen, metzeln =niederhauen soll auf hebr. Mikhla = Hiirde, 
Umzaunung zuriickgehen (KI-G. schreibt: Makhela) iiber lat. 
macellum = Fleischmarkt, Messer gar wird mit maz = Speise 
verbunden (in Mastdarm, Mettwurst, Mus findet sich diese Deutung = 
Speise), jedoch die einfache Deutung, dass Messer mit meto = 
mahen zusammenhangt, also = abschneiden bedeutet, das wird 
nicht gesehen. Hermes im Hebrdischen, wie Harmuz im 
Arabischen, sind = Messer, die durch Prafixe und Dehnung dann ihre 
erweiterte Gestalt annahmen. 

9) Damascus, hebr. Dammesek, wird in I Ch. 18.5; II Ch. 16.2 etc. 
auch unter der NF: Darmesek erwahnt. Konig erklart: mit 
sekundarer Ersetzung der Doppelkonsonanz des alteren Damme - 
sek durch die Liquidar.Die Encycl. Mikra’it, I, S. 673, 
bringt die Meinung einiger Forscher, es handle sich um keinen semi- 
tischen Namen, und Darmesek ware die urspriingliche Form. 
Demgegeniiber vertritt BJ, XIII (14.), S. 6277, die Auffassung, das 
ReS in Darmesek diene zur Erweiterung. Mit der Deutung des 
Namens Damesek befasst sich Dr. Josef Ebhen Odem in: 
Jalkut Kasar, 1, S. 46 und schon vorner in: b.¢ Son 1m) 
mudim, I, S. 147 unten. E. O. kommt auf Grund des Arabischen 
zur Deutung: Faktotum, behend, eifrig. Tragt nun die Stadt Damas- 
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kus einen Personennamen wie so viele Stadte auf der Welt (Charlotten- 
burg, Friedrichshafen, Karlstadt, Williamsburg etc.), d. h. heisst die 
Stadt nach Elieser, dem treuen Diener Abrahams, der ja den Beinamen 
Damesek fiihrte, oder nach einem Manne gleichen Namens lange 
Zeit vor diesem Elieser Damesek? 

10) Die aramaische Form des hebr. Wortes Gomed = Langen- 
mass, eine Spanne, Elle (Ri. 3.16) lautet Garmida, Gormida 
(Ges-B. zu Gomed, sowie: J. First: Lehrgebaude der 
aram. Idiome, S. 60). Entkleiden wir Gomed seines Anlau- 
tes, kommen wir auf die biliterale Wurzel: Mass, modus, lat. modius 
=Scheffel, hebr. Midda = Mass. Dass es sich hier um eine gemein- 
same sem-idg. Wz. handelt, ist Annahme zahlreicher Forscher. 
(Friedrich Delitzsch: Studien tiber Indogerm-Sem. 
Wurzelverwandtschaft, S. 47-48, Rudolf von Raumer: 
Ges. Sprachw. Schriften, 5S) 526, Portsetzancc: Sia 
Herm. Moller: Vergl. indogerm-sem. Wé6rterbuch, 
S. 157, Dr. Arnold Wadler: Das Ratsel der Indogerma- 
nen, S. 185 oben, etc.). Nun kénnte man einwenden, woher kénnen 
wir wissen, dass Gomed = Mass bedeutet? Weil das Verbum 
Gamod sichinder Bed.=messen, mesurer, to measure, in 
Tana’ d¢ bhé Elijahu, 31, findet, und ebenso hat dasaram. Ge mad 
und das arab. Djamada diese Bedeutung. Auch eine Form mit 
schwacherem laryngalem Anlaut: ’Amod_ hat die Bed. =messen, 
abschatzen, supposer, estimer, estimate (Pé’a5.1, Gittin 
7-3etc.),'Omed und ’Umdan bed. =Mutmassung, Abschatzung 
CC: 

11) Das neuhebr. Kursa = Sessel findet sich schon im aram. 
Teil des AT (Dan. 5.20, 7.9) inder Form: Kors é’, spaterim Talmud 
(Hullin 59.2), im j-a. Kurs¢ja, imarab. Kursi etc. Die hebr. 
Form ist Kissé (Hi. 26.9; I K. 10.19 etc.) und auch das Assyr. 
hat Kussf neben kursfi. Auch J. Fiirst: Lehrgebaude 
der aram. Idiome, S. 60, glaubt, dass das eingeschobene r ein 
Bildungskonsonant ist. Bedenken waren hier am Platze, denn das 
Samekh in Kissé enthalt einen gescharften Laut, der darauf 
schliessen lasst, dass ein Laut zum Ausfall kam. Nun fehlt ein Stamm 
Karos =sitzen, und auch Karos (Jes. 46.1) =sich biegen, 
kriimmen, lasst sich nicht in: sitzen, sich setzen, umdeuten. Entweder 
ist also nicht ein r zum Ausfall gelangt, sondern ein ‘Ajin, denn das 
arab. Ka‘ada_ bedeutet: sitzen, oder es gab eine in Vergessenheit 
geratene NF von Ka‘ada, vielleicht eine Form mit Gajin statt 
mit ‘Ajin. Da jedoch Ka‘ada ein schwacher Stamm ist, ware der 
biliterale Stamm ein K und ein D. Wir kénnten an Kadod denken 
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=sich auf die Knie niederwerfen (Ex. 34.8; I S. 24.9 etc.), das ware = 
ein nach Unten gehen. Ges-B. verbindet dieses Verbum in der Tat 
mit Ka‘ada = sich setzen. Sodann kénnten hebr. Nahot = 
herabsteigen (Hi. 21.13), aram. N¢&hat, mit diesem Stamm ver- 
wandt sein. Ges-B. verweist hier auf arab. Hatta = niederwerfen. 
Die Wurzel liegt meiner Ansicht nach auch in ‘Ak kuz vor— BJ 
punktiert: ‘Akh uz—, (Bckhorot 40.1) =Hintern, Sitzflache. Hier 
der gl. St. mit Laryngalanlaut. Selbst wennalso Kissé aus Kursé 
oder Kirsé gektirzt sein sollte — was uns sagt, dass vom Stand- 
punkt der historischen Grammatik das Re kein Dehnlaut ist, sondern 
dass der Fall umgekehrt liegt — vom Standpunkt einer weitergehen- 
den etymologischen Forschung ist das Re doch ein Dehnlaut, denn 
die biliterale Form der Wurzel lautete etwa Hatta und bestand 
aus H und T oder K und D. 

12) Parnés =ernahren wird von BJ (T.S.), X, S. 5193 und 
XIII (14.), S. 6277, auf P NS als Wurzel zuriickgefiihrt, wobei T. S. 
' gegen Brockelmann, Grundriss I, 561, der Parnes auf 
Paros [I zuriickfiihren wollte, polemisiert. T. S. denkt an das lat 
pensum, an penso, pensito = abwagen, bezahlen, zumes- 
sen. Vielleicht sollten wir auch an das allbekannte pensio = Zah- 
lung, Pension, denken. Parnés = fiir den Lebensunterhalt sorgen 
wiirde also bedeuten =jem. Pension zahlen, Parnasa ware dem- 
nach Pension. Da ich keine bessere Deutung habe, akzeptiere ich diese 
Deutung, obwohl damit diese Frage nicht restlos geklart ist. Warum 
braucht das Hebradische den Akkusativ statt des zu erwartenden 
Dativs? 

13) ‘Argel = walzen, ‘Irgul = Walzerei, ist in das Modern- 
hebradische aus dem Aramiaischen entlehnt. BJ, sowie Gur, bringen 
diese Worte noch nicht, jedoch bringt sie Eben SoSan im Millon 
Hada§&, 4. Band, 1230. ‘Argel ist dissimilierte Form zu hebr. 
‘Ag gel = rollen. Siehe hierzu Ges-B. zu ‘GL, T.S. in den Bemer- 
kungen zu Parnés, BJ, X, 5193, E. S.zu ‘Argel. Die sem-idg. 
Wurzel hierzu ist urspriinglich biliteral, man denke an Gulla = 
Knauf, im Modernhebr. = Murmel, an das slaw. kolo = Rad, das 
serb. kola = Wagen, das hebr. Galgal = Rad, ‘Agala= 
Wagen, das deutsche Kohl, seiner runden Form wegen so genannt, 
Kugel selbst aus md. kule, an Kaul in den Zusammensetzungen Kaul- 
barsch, Kaulkopf, Kaulquappe etc., an das deutsche Kullern = rollen. 
Dagegen wird Hiigel von *hoch mit der Verkleinerungsendung e 1 
erklart. Siehe zur Wurzel gul Herm. Mdller: Vergl. idg-sem. 
Worterb woh, S: 132. 

14) Parnék leitet BJ (T. S.) von Pannek=verzarteln ab. Die 
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dissimilierte Form findet sich in zwei MidraSim, BJ, X, 5196 — Pan- 
nek schonim AT (Pr. 29.21). BJ iibersetzt: verzarteln, dorloter, 
gater, to pamper. Pannek ist eine Form mit labialem 
Anlaut, hat jedoch genau die Bedeutung wie ‘Anneg mit laryn- 
galem Anlaut (Jer. 6.2 etc.), woraus sich als biliteraler Stamm eine 
Form wie No*h angenehm ergibt. Wer verzartelt, verweichlicht, 
will es jem. anderen angenehm machen. Die idg. Parallele hierzu ist: 
genug, enough, Vergniigen. In zwei Fallen haben wir hier Gut- 
turalanlaut, in einem (enough) Laryngalanlaut wie in ‘Oneg = 
Vergniigen. 

15) ‘Arafel = Nebel (Ex. 20.21; Dt. 4.11) wird von Ges-B. 
zu ‘Arof I gestellt, ein Verbum, das Traufeln bedeutet. Gegen diese 
Methode, das Lamed einfach unter den Tisch fallen zu lassen, oder es 
als Wurzeldeterminante zu erklaren, machte ich geltend (‘‘Das Lamed 
als Schlussbuchstabe im hebraischen Wort,’ ZA W, 69. Band, 1957 — 
Neue Folge, Band 28), dass auch in den idg. Sprachen Nebel, nif], 
ags. nifol = dunkel, lat.nebula, ein 1 im Stamme besitzt, und 
auch dort haben die Etymologen versucht, das 1 als Endung zu 
erklaren von *enebh = feucht, obwohl in allen Fallen das | nach- 
weisbar ist. Ich kam daher zum Ergebnis, dass das hebr. "O fel = 
Dunkelheit, ’Afela = Finsternis, die diesen idg. Formen entspre- 
chende sem. Form der gl. Wurzel sei, und daraus resultierte, das das 
ReS in ‘“*rafel ein Dehnlaut sein miisse. BJ macht sich die vom 
Ges-B. gebrachte Deutung ebenfalls zu eigen, denn unter ‘Arof = 
traufeln (bei BJ unter II) bringt er die Ableitung ‘*rafel. In 
Wirklichkeit kommen Nebel und ‘Arafel von einer Wurzel, die 
unklar, nicht sichtbar, triibe, wirr, bedeutet, also verwandt mit lat. 
bellum = Wirre, hebr. Bal bel = wirren, Bil bul = Wirrnis, 
engl. foo] = Tor, eigentlich =der Wirre, auch hebr. "E wil =Narr 
ist gleicher Herkunft wie etwa M¢*bhulbal = verwirrt, denn ob 
mit Alef prostheticum oder in reduplizierter Form, hier liegt die gl. 
Wz. vor. 

Nicht identisch mit ‘*rafel= Nebel ist das aram. ‘Urfila’ (Ta‘nit 
4.1 oberste Zeile) — trotz der Lautahnlichkeit, doch ‘Urfila’ ist= 
leichter Regen, und vielleicht hat das unbewusst den Erklarern vor- 
geschwebt, als sie ‘rafel irrtiimlich von ‘Arof I=traufeln ableiteten. 
Jedoch ist auch das Re in ‘Urfila’ Dehnlaut, das Lamed gehort 
zum Stamm. Triliterale Formen sind: arab. Wabil= Regenguss, hebr. 
Jabhal (Jes. 30.25)=Wasserstrom, Jubhal (Jer. 17.8)=Kanal, mit 
NF auf ’Alef: ’Ubhal (Dn. 8.2, 3, 6)=Strom, Fluss. Aus diesem 
’‘Ubhal=Gewasser erklart sich unser ‘Urfila’ leicht — der Wechsel 
der Laryngale ist haufig, und leichter Regen ist gewiss Wasserbe- 
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zeichnung. Der markische Fluss Havel hat gl. Urbedeutung = Wasser. 
Bilit. Form: Welle! 

16) Arnebhet = Hase (Lv. 11.6 etc.), arab. "Arnab, ist 
ein gemeinsemitisches Wort. Barth vertritt in: Nominalbil- 
dung, S. 222, die Auffassung, die assyr. Form: annabu ware 
durch Assimilation des r entstanden. Dem gegeniiber sah Delitzsch: 
Prolegomena, 114, vdllig richtig, dass das r eine Einschaltung 
darstelle. Nur konstruierte er eine nicht nachweisbare Bedeutung fiir 
’N B = springen, was Néldeke zu einer Ablehnung von Delitzschs 
Deutung veranlasste. Delitzsch hatte jedoch in seiner morphologischen 
Deutung Recht, nur irrte er in der Etymologie. Dabei ist der Stamm 
so bekannt: ’Arnebhet ist Gannebhet = Diebin. Denn 
der Hase ist ein Felddieb, er knabbert am Kohl. Dies Abknabbern 
heisst im Hebradischen: Kannebh (Kelim 16.2-4), jedoch wahlte 
ich die Uebersetzung=abknabbern aus rein etymologischen Ueber- 

-legungen. Die genaue Uebersetzung gibt BJ: zurechtstutzen, faco- 
ete ett Olls sere tio fas inion, ish ape: Das was. man 
abknipst, abschnipselt vom Kraute, die welken Stellen, heissen 
Kenibha oder K*nobhet. Das heisst: der Stamm knapp im 
Deutschen mit knapsen, knipsen, knabbern, die dazu gehérigen Satem- 
formen: schnuppe in Sternschnuppe, Schnipsel, abschnipseln, gehéren 
zum gleichen idg-sem. Stamme wie Ganobh = stehlenund Kan- 
nebh = welke Stellen vom Kraute abmachen. Die biliterale Form 
haben wir im engl. to kidnap = Kinder stehlen von einem nicht 
mehr tiblichen nap = stehlen. Das deutsche: neppen=jemanden 
hochnehmen, wird von KI-G. mit: betriigen erklart, jedoch sehen wir, 
dass die Deutung sekund§ar ist. Neppen ist =abnehmen, jem. sein Geld 
abnehmen (fiir wenig oder geringe Ware). 

17) Das aram. "Arm°¢la = Witwer fand in der Hitpa‘el-Form: 
hit’armel=verwitwen (J¢bhamot 13.4) auch Eingang ins Hebra- 
ische, ebenso ’Arm‘¢lut = Witwenschaft (JéruS. Nedarim 6 39.2 
etc.). Im Arab. bed.=’Armal und Murmil auch=hilflos, 
diirftig. Also ein Erdbegriff. Barth setzt in: Nominalbildung, 
S. 222, einen Stamm R M Lan. Daim Arabischen nun Rammala, 
Armala, Tarammala = verwitwen bedeutet, Ram| je- 
doch =Sand, so kénnen wir in der Tat annehmen, dass die Urbedeu- 
tung =niedrig, unten liegend, verachtet, unglticklich bedeutet. Wir 
haben nun auch im Hebr. ’A mel = matt, schmachtend (Ez. 16.30), 
'U mlal = ungliicklich (Ps. 6.3), im Assyr. ‘um mulu = betriibt, 
eine NF von ’Umlal: ’*melel = schwach, ohnmachtig (Neh. 
3.34) etc. Ges-B. setzt einen Stamm an: Malla = gebeugt s., sich 
hinschleppen, hebr. Malol I=verwelken (Ps. 37.2 etc.). Wir kénnen 
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uns also ’Arméla als Dehnform erklaren aus "Amm°la; die 
assyr. Form ist ja ganz ahnlich. Das Re& unter Ausfall des anlautenden 
Alif im Arab. kénnen wir uns als Denominativform erklaren, jedoch ist 
das R ein Laryngallaut, und viele Worte mit Re im ersten Stamm- 
buchstaben stehen neben Formen mit anderem Anlaut. Es wtirde den 
Rahmen dieser Arbeit sprengen, wollte ich hier das Re3 als Pe Hap- 
po‘al behandeln. Es verdient auch hier vermerkt zu werden, dass der 
idg. Stamm *molo= klein, aslaw. malu, lat. malus = 
schlecht, der gleiche ist wie unser sem. Malla. Im deutschen 
Schmal =klein, gering, etc., in schmalern =knapp halten, verkleinern, 
haben wir diesen idg-sem. Stamm mit s-Prafigierung. 

18) Harsobh = Band (Jes. 58.6) findet sich auch in Ps. 73.4, 
wo die Bedeutung anscheinend eine andere ist. Ges-B. gibt wieder: 
Qualen, tormenta, und ebenso BJ. Da die Bedeutung dieses 
Wortes an beiden Stellen also auseinandergeht, gilt H. als nicht sicher 
geklart. Ges-B., wie BJ, verweisen auf das arab. Hadraba Ha- 
drama = einen Strick fest anziehen. Ausserdem bed. Hadrama 
=arabisch schlecht aussprechen. Jedoch setzt diese These von vorn 
herein Metathesis voraus. Vielleicht ist das also eine Verlegenheits- 
deutung, da man keine entsprechende Form fiir H. in den anderen 
sem. Sprachen fand. Nun hat das Arabische ein Wort ‘Asab = 
Nerv, Sehne, ein Wort, das sich auch im Hebrdischen einbiirgerte. 
Ibn ‘Ezra brachte das Wort ‘Asabh (S. Ha‘asamim, 22) zum 
ersten Male, und vor allem erklart er Hiob 10.8 nach dem Arab. ,,sie 
schufen die Glieder meines KGrpers.’’ Siehe hierzu (und zu ahnlichen 
Erklarungen David Kimchis und Parchons) Bacher: _ Ibn Esra 
als Gramm., S. 169/170. Das_arab. “U'sba. bed: =Schar. 
Gruppe, Verbindung. Das von IJ. E. erwahnte ‘Assebh wird von 
BJ tibersetzt: bilden, formen. Lasst sich diese Bedeutung vereinen mit 
einer Bed.: Band, Verbindung? Sibh ist Bast (Tosefta, J¢ruSalmi 
etc.), Sibh ist Bastfaser, tille, fibre (Hullin 9.4), und schliesslich 
hat MidraS Rabba Wajikra 17 ein Verbum: Sajjebh = binden 
(mit Bast). Auf Grund all dessen wiirde ich annehmen, dass H ar - 
sobh = Band eine R-Dehnform zu einer nicht nachweisbaren NF 
von ‘Asab = Nerv, Sehne, eigentlich Band, etwa H*sobh oder 
Hasabh darstellt. Das zweite Harsubbot, das sich in Ps. 
73.4, findet, ist nun ebenfalls entstanden als Dehnform zu ‘Ese bh = 
Schmerz, d. h. es handelt sich um zwei unverwandte Stamme, denn 
Band ist Lichtbegriff; Schmerz und Tortur ist Erdbegriff. Jedoch sind 
beide Worte der gleichen Lautentwicklung unterworfen, wobei volks- 
etymologisches Empfinden, das beide gleichlautenden, jedoch in der 
Bedeutung differierenden Worte zusammenwarf, mitgewirkt haben 
mag. 
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19) ‘Arbel ist ein aus dem Aramaischen ins Modernhebraische 
iibernommenes Wort in der Bed. = mischen von Materialien, besonders 
von Zement, Sand, Kies mit Wasser. ‘Arbal ist eine Mischma- 
schine vom aram. ‘Arb¢la = Sieb. BJ bringt den Stamm nicht, 
weil er diesen St. als aramdisch ansah. Sogar M*‘arbolet = 
Strudel, das im Modernhebraischen iiblich ist, wird nicht verzeichnet. 
Die aram. Form dieses Wortes findet sich im Targum zu Hiob 38.16 
fir Nibhkhé Jam = Quellen des Meeres. Nun ist dies Ver- 
mischen von Materialien mit Wasser ein Kneten, Verkneten des 
feuchten Stoffes zu einer Masse. Die Hand knetet, ballt Klumpen 
zusammen. Kein Zweifel, dass wir hier also eine dissimilierte Form von 
Gabhol=kneten, Gabbel=kneten vor uns haben. Siehe 
Sabbat 24.3, Tosefta Sabbat 13.14, und die vielen Beispiele, die By, 
II, 682 bringt. Im Arab. und Aramaischen hat dieser Stamm die gl. 
Bed. Wir kénnten nun erwarten, dass eine Form mit ReS als Dehnlaut 
Garbel lautet, und nicht ‘Arbel, aber beide Laute sind nahe 
verwandt und wechseln oft. Jedoch findet sich in der Tat auch Kar- 
bel fiir =sieben (jedoch nicht fiir =kneten, mischen) in J*lammdénu 
(n. d. ‘Arukh) Gn. 22.21. BJ erklart das Lamed als Endung und das 
Wort abgeleitet von K*bhara = Sieb, eine These, die zugleich 
eine Metathesis miteinschliesst. Auch Ges-B. bringt unter K*bhara 
=Sieb diese unwahrscheinliche Erklarung. Bedeutungsmiassig jedoch 
ist auch im Arab. Garbal = Sieb (und nicht Mischmaschine). 
Ueber diese Schwierigkeit bin ich noch nicht weggekommen. Als 
biliteraler Stamm von Gabhol, Gabbel = kneten, erscheint 
mir = ballen, eine Masse in der Hand rund machen. Wir sagen etwa: 
er ballte Schnee in der Hand zusammen. Das driickt die Tatigkeit des 
Knetens aus. Das aram. Rtbhal (Baba M¢si‘a 26.2) bed. =schiitteln, 
mischen. Das Passivum ‘Irbal=geschiittelt werden (Hullin 49.1) 
ist =hit‘arbel. Also liegt der Stamm B-L vor, von dem wir im Hebra- 
ischen Balol=mischen, verwirren (Ex. 29.2, Gn. 11.7), und redupli- 
ziert: Balbel=verwirren (Bekhorot 38.2) haben. Auch Karbel =sieben 
ist ein Durcheinanderwerfen von Getreidekérnern, kleinen Steinen 
odgl. Damit glaube ich ‘Arbel und Karbel auf einen Nenner gebracht 
zu haben — mit Gabhol, Gabbel=kneten, ballen, liegt also kein 
Zusammenhang vor. 

20) Karbolet = Hahnenkamm (Sabbat r1ob). BJ punktiert 
Karbelet. Das Wort kommt in gl. Bed. im Aramaischen vor. 
Auch hier wiirde ich zur Deutung zunachst ein idg. Wort wahlen: 
Giebel, der héchste Punkt eines Hauses. Auch das griech. kephalé 
= Kopf bedeutet gewiss: oben. Anord. ist g afl = Spitze einer Insel. 
Dr. Arnold Wadler fiigt im Gegensatz zu KI-G. auch Gipfel hinzu 
(Germ. Urzeit, S. 47 u. 142) und verweist vor allem auf das 
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arab. Gebel Djebel = Berg, ja, unter Bezugnahme auf KL-G. 
der als Grundbedeutung des germ. Wortes =4usserstes Ende festlegt, 
denkt Wadler auch an hebr. G* b hull = Grenze. 

Jedoch hier ist Vorsicht am Platze. G¢bhul magmit Hebhel 
=Landstrich (S*fanja 2.5, 6) verwandt sein, mit Z*bhul = Woh- 
nung (Satemform zu G&bhul) in Hab. 3.11 u. I K. 8.13, wohl auch 
mit dem idg. (engl.) d well = wohnen — all diese Worte fiihren auf 
den biliteralen Stamm: weilen zuriick, mit lat. villa = Landhaus, 
franz. ville = Stadt, engl. village = Dorf etc. — wie jedoch 
wollen wir den Zusammenhang zwischen arab. Gebel Djebel = 
Berg und hebr. G*bhul1 deuten? BJ erklart, die Berge waren eine 
nattirliche Grenze (BJ, II, 674). Das ist eine sehr kiinstliche Deutung. 
Auch das Meer oder Fliisse oder kiinstliche politische Grenzen teilen 
ja Volk von Volk, Staat von Staat. Zurtick zu Karbolet = Hah- 
nenkamm. Dissimilierung aus Gebel = Berg, bezw. einer NF, die 
mit Kaf begann, das ist méglich. Hebraische Nebenformen zu Ge bel 
= Berg scheinen mir zu sein: ‘O fel = Hiigel (II K. 5.24, Neh. 3.26 
ete.)s Auch der: Bergname {E/Dadl)) (DE, 1i-26,.274) ist =O ee 
Gebel, Gipfel, Giebel. Die Septuaginta hat fiir ‘Ebal: Gaibal, 
die Vulgata: Hebal. Ebenso nennt die Septuaginta das in Gn. 
10.28 genannte Volk ‘Obhal: Gaibal. Karbolet ist also= 
oben, Gipfel. Das griech. krobylos, Haarnetz wird von Mieses: 
Be ids jmredsen hae 194 su kK cestellt: 

21) Karpas = feines, weisses baumwollenes und leinenes Zeug 
(Est. 1.6) heisst auch im Griech. karpasos. Das Wort findet sich 
auch im Pers. Wir tappen jedoch im Dunkeln, ob dies Wort (und viele 
andere mit ihm) aus dem Sem. ins Griech. gelangt ist (H. Lewy: 
Die semit. Fremdwidrter im Griechis chem) der 
ob umgekehrt Scheftelowitz (Arisches im Alten Testa- 
ment) recht hat, oder ob beide zum Teil recht haben. Dr. A. Wadler 
schreibt (Der TLurm von Babel, S. 140)2,,Einse grtindlicher 
Kenner des Griechischen wie A. Meillet (vorher wurde dessen Schrift: 
Lingurstique historique et linguistique générale, Paris 1921, erwahnt) 
behauptet in der erwahnten Studie, die Zahl der phénikischen, also 
der semitischen Fremdworte in der Sprache von Hellas erreiche 
noch kein Dutzend. H. Lewy veréffentlichte 1895 eine Studie (oben 
erwahnt), worin er Hunderte solcher ,,Fremdwéorter’’ anfiihrt. Diese 
Studie hat deutsche Semitisten offensichtlich tiberzeugt; denn in dem 
klassischen Hebraischen Wé6rterbuch von Gesenius sind ihre Ergeb- 
nisse vielfach erwahnt. Wer hat nun recht, Meillet oder Lewy? Oder 
keiner von beiden?”’ Ich habe diese Worte Wadlers so ausfiihrlich 
gebracht, weil es m. M. n. fiir die Etymologisierung des Wortes 
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Karpas, pers. karbas, griech. karpasos odgl. nicht ent- 
scheidend ist, ob das Wort sem. oder idg. Ursprunges ist. Denn ich 
sehe hier eine gemeinsame sem-idg. Wurzel: weiss, hebr. sichtbar in 
Besa = Ei (=weiss), in Bus (Ez. 27.16), griech. byssos, 
assyr. bfisu. BJ erklart = sehr diinnes, weisses Leinen. Ges-B. 
erklart das Wort aus ind. piéu = Baumwolle. Mit Anlaut haben 
wir die Wurzel weiss— Besa in hebr. ’Abhasg = Zink, aram. 
"Abhsa. BJ erklart ausdriicklich, das Metall hatte seinen Namen 
nach seiner Farbe. Gesetzt nun den Fall, Karpas kame aus dem 
Sanskrit (karfasa = Baumwolle), auch dann erklart sich der 
Name als Dehnform zu piéu. Jedoch war Sanskrit eine Sprache 
unter vielen, nicht die Ursprache. Das Wort kann sowohl aus dem 
Arischen ins Semitische gewandert sein, wie umgekehrt, es kann auch 
ein gemeinsames Wort beider Sprachfamilien sein. So haben wir z. B. 
von der gl. Wurzel, die weiss bedeutet, im Hebr. Paz = reines Gold 
(Ps. 21.4), im j-a. Pizza gediegenes Gold, arab. Fidda = Silber 
und im Ital. bezzo-—Geld, im Deutschen: Batzen. Mit Kehl- 
anlaut kommt Kabbes = waschen (Gn. 4o.11, II S. 19.25) vom 
Stamme weiss, denn waschen ist reinigen, sauber machen, weiss 
machen. Karpas liesse sich also direkt als Dehnform zu Kab - 
bes deuten, als Waschstoff, Weisslinnen. 

22) Karmel = Baumgarten (Jes. 10.18, Jer. 48.33 etc.), Frucht- 
gartenland, ist ausserdem Name des Gebirges bei Haifa, ferner Name 
einer Speise (Lv. 23.14; II K. 4.24). BJ iibersetzt das Wort in letzterer 
Bed. mit =frische Korner. Lassen sich beide Namen auf einen Nenner 
bringen? Die Ableitung von Kerem = Weinberg, die Néldeke 
vorschlug, hat den Nachteil, dass sich das Lamed nicht deuten JAsst. 
Das Hebraische kennt kein Lamed als Suffix, und wenn Wadler den 
Moskauer KremlI von Kerem deutet, d.h. von einer Wurzel 
Rum = Anhéhe, von der auch Roma herkommt, so mag das fiir 
das Russische zutreffen, fiirs Hebraische ist dieser Weg nicht gangbar, 
s. hierzu meinen Aufsatz: ,,Das Lamed am Wortende,”’ Z AW, 69. 
Jahrgang. Ich wiirde daher vorschlagen, das ReS als zur Dissimilierung 
dienenden Dehnlaut anzusehen. Ich wiirde also eine Wurzel K M L 
konstruieren. Das arab. Kamala Takkamala etc. bed.= 
fertig sein, beendet sein. Eine Frucht die fertig ist, nennt man reif. 
Und Gamol = reifen (Jes. 18.5) ist sicher NF zum arab. Ka- 
mala, sowohl Ges-B., wie BJ verweisen auf die Bedeutungsverwandt- 
schaft beider Verben. Im einen Fall ist also von K6rnern die Rede, 
die soweit reif sind, dass sie Menschen zur Speise dienen, im anderen 
von Pflanzungen, die sich im Stadium guten und reichen Ertrages 
befinden. Gamu | = gereift wird za Garmul Karmul, und 
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wird dann verkiirzt zu Karmel. Das lat. cumulo = anhaufen 
hat ebenfalls die Bed. = zur vollen Hohe bringen, vollstandig oder 
vollkommen machen — also im Einklang zu hebr. Gamol und zu 
arab. Kamala. Die biliterale Form dieser sem-idg. Wurzel haben 
wir in Malé=vvoll, im lat. mille = Tausend = volle, runde 
Anzahl, in malum = Apfel, d.h. Ball, Bolle, im hebr. Mallé = 
fiillen, erfiillen etc. Die Versuchung war gross, Karmel von 
Gamal = Anhaufung, Buckel, davon Gamal, Kameel, zu er- 
klaren, wozu das lat. cumulo gut gepasst hatte. Da Fruchtgarten 
jedoch nicht notwendig auf einem Hiigel gelegen sein muss, — in II 
Ch. 26.10 steht Karmel im Gegensatz zum Har, Berg — ent- 
schloss ich mich fiir die erste Deutung = ertragreicher, vollkommener 
Garten. 

23) Totah (Hi. 41.21), im heutigen Hebraisch = Kanone, war 
Keule, Kniittel, vielleicht Wurfspeer. Auf jeden Fall war es eine 
Waffe. Die assyr. Form ist tartahu = Keule, gewissaus Totah 
entstanden. Das kénnen wir schliessen aus dem arab. Wataha = 
mit einem Kniittel schlagen. Die assyr. Form ist also spater entstan- 
den, Dehnform. Der biliterale Stamm ist uns aus dem Idg. bekannt: 
Stich stechen Sage Sichel. Das Hebraische hat Takh = Nadelstich 
(JtruSalmi M¢gilla 73.1), ferner Sikka = Nadel, Sikh ingl. Bed. 
(Jtrus. Ta‘anit 65.2), vor allem hat das Hebrdische eine Reihe von 
dreibuchstabigen Verben, die alle auf den Begriff stechen zuriickgehen: 
‘A zzek = umstechen, aufhacken (Jes. 5.2), Nattek = abschnei- 
den, durchstechen (Ri. 20.32, Ri. 16.9 etc.), Natte*h = zerlegen, 
zerschneiden, operieren (Ri. 20.6, I S. 11.7), Hatokh = schneiden 
(Dn. 9.24), Kaso*h = abschneiden (Jes. 33.12; Ps. 80.17), Ra- 
so*h = morden, zerschlagen. Auch NeSek = Waffe (I K. 10.25; 
II Ch. 9.24) mag wohl Stichwaffe gewesen sein. Zwar ist tartahu, 
das hier als Dehnform behandelt wurde, kein hebraisches Wort, jedoch 
hielt ich es fiir gut, da mit hebr. Worten zusammenhdangend, hier mit 
aufzufiihren. Zu dem idg. Stamme *deigh = stechen siehe Gustav 
Zollinger: Tau oder Tau-t-an, Bern 1952, S. 6/7. Z. nimmt 
Bezug auf Pokornys idg. Wérterbuch, S. 187, 243, 356. Wie 
wir sehen, handelt es sich gewiss nicht nur um einen idg. Stamm, die 
Beispiele aus dem Hebrdischen liessen sich leicht durch Beispiele aus 
dem Arabischen und Aramiaischen etc. vermehren. Zu armenisch 
kitak = Stich (idg.) gehért etwa Hittukh = Abschneiden im 
Hebrdischen, u. a. m. 

24) Karbel = bekleiden (I Ch. 15.27) wird von Ges-Kautzsch: 
Hebr. Gr., 1909, S. 161 auf aram. Kabhol = binden zuriickge- 
fiihrt. Ebenso erklart auch J. First: Lehrgeb. d. aram. 
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Idiome, S.61: Karbel =Kabbel = binden, giirten. Ges-B. 
ist vorsichtiger, vielleicht erschien der Sprung von assyr. kabAalu = 
fesseln zu M*khurbal = bekleidet, doch zu gross. Auch BJ, der 
Karbul = weites Gewand, aram. Karbé®la, bringt, Hit- 
karbel = sich einhiillen, hiitet sich, Fiirst’s These auch nur zu 
erwahnen. Nun ist es in der Tat schwer zu begreifen, dass Hebhel 
= Strick (Jos. 2.15), arab. Habala = schniiren, binden, die idg. 
Gruppe, Kabel, cable, lat. copula = Band, Leine, Koppel, 
zu einer Bedeutungserweiterung der Art gefiihrt haben kénnte, dass 
aus Binden ein Umhiillen, Bekleiden, sich entwickelt haben kénnte. 
First hat morphologisch vollkommen richtig gesehen, semantisch 
jedoch ist er tibers Ziel hinausgeschossen. Man kann sich mit einem 
Strick umgiirten, aber nicht bekleiden. Wir tun gut, in Zusammenhang 
mit K. auch ein anderes Wort zu betrachten: Sarbal = Mantel. 

25) Sarbal = Mantel (S¢mu’el, Sabbat 101.2 etc.) scheint 
mir Satemform zum Verbum Karbel = bekleiden, der urspriing- 
lichen Kentumform, zu sein. Siehe hierzu meine (nicht veréffentlichte) 
Arbeit: Kentum- und Satemformen im Hebr§@i- 
schen. Der Name Sarbal findet sich schon im aram. Teil des 
AT (Dan. 3.21, 27). Das Griech. hat in der Septuaginta-Uebersetzung 
zu 27 sarabara, jedoch hatte das Griech. auch die Form mit I: 
saraballa = Rock (M. Mieses: Entstehung des Ju- 
@emnasses, -114).. Das Arab, hat Sirbal = Hemd, Kleid, 
Riistung (s. Frankel: Aram. Fremdw. 47). Die aram. Form 
ist Sarb*la. Das Hebr. hat auch eine Verbform M*¢surbal = 
mit Fleisch bedekt (Tosefta Sabbat 16.9), also eine Bed., die der Bed. 
von M¢ekhurbal = eingehiillt nahe kommt. Auch das Arab. hat 
Sarbala = bekleiden. Kein Zweifel also, dass (24) and (25) seman- 
tisch wie etymologisch zusammengehGren. Auf der Suche nach dem 
biliteralen Stamme kommen wir auf Fell, lat. pellis = Tierhaut, 
Fell, Pelz, auf vellus = Wolle, Tierhaut, Fell, auf deutsch Wolle, 
engl. wool etc. Das ist eine weit bekannte idg. Kleidungswurzel 
Griech. pella ist Haut, Leder. Auch mit M—Suffix haben wir diesen 
Stamm in Film =Membrane, afries. filmene = zarte 
Haut, ags. fel ma = Eihautchen. Das hebr. M *‘il = Kleid (Hi. 
1.20; | Sam. 18.4 etc.) mag in Urzeiten ein Fell gewesen sein (Wechsel 
der Labiallaute und Infix), auch Na‘al = Schuh erklart sich nun 
befriedigend als Fell, Leder (hier Wechsel von M zu N). Na‘ol = 
verschliessen, die Tiir verriegeln (Ri. 3.23 etc.) ist ein Ausdruck aus 
der Zeit, in der man ein Zimmer durch Aufhangen von Fellen in 
mehrere Raume umwandelte. Na‘ol ist also urspr. ein Befellen, 
und daraus entwickelte sich die Bedeutung: abschliessen. Na‘ol = 
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beschuhen (II Ch. 28.15) ist ebenfalls ein Befellen, Beledern des 
Fusses. Diese lange Abschweifung ist jedoch nétig, damit wir uns klar 
werden, dass Karbel = bekleiden, wie Sarbel = bekleiden, 
spate Entwicklungen sind von einem Stamme, der Fell bedeutete. 
Sehr wohl méglich, dass wir diese Worte dem Persischen verdanken 
und dass sie nur Lehnworte im Hebrdischen sind, und also streng 
genommen, nicht in unsere Aufstellung gehéren. Jedoch, wer kann 
diese Grenzen feststellen, da wir ja den gl. Fell-Stamm auch im 
Hebraischen haben? J. First fiihrt Sarbel = bekleiden auf hebr. 
Sabbel zuriick"(hehre, di aram. Datomens- 60), sieht 
also den Stamm im Hebrdischen. Wissen wir z. B., was M*subba- 
lim in Ps. 144.14 bedeutet? Beladen, trachtig? Vielleicht Dickfellig? 
Im Sinne, dass die Allufim, die Rinder, gutes Leder liefern? 
Wahrscheinlich bedeutet das Wort: schwer und kommt von Se bhel 
=Last. Was hat sich jedoch Fiirst gedacht, als er Sarbel als 
dissimiliert aus Sabbel sah? Dass meine Behauptung vom Fell- 
ursprung des Wortes Sarbal richtig ist, ersehen wir auch aus der 
zweiten Bed. des Wortes: lederne Beinkleider oder Schuhe, pantalons 
ou souliers de cuir (auf Grund des ‘Arukh, der dies Wort in diesem 
Sinne aus Jtlammdénu anfiihrt). 

26) Kurmiza = Faust ist ein aram. Wort, das durch Slonskys 
Uebersetzung von Michael Scholochows: Jungfrauliche Erde 
(Tel Aviv, 1935, Mizpa-Verlag) ins heutige Hebraische Aufnahme 
fand. Karmez, Kurmiza k6nnten wir etwa wiedergeben: ver- 
boxen. Fiirst fiihrt dies Wort auf das aram. K*maz, hebr. Ka- 
mos = zusammenraffen, ballen zuriick (Aram. Idiome, 60). 
Dr. Josef Ebhen Odem erklart Kurmiza, hier Fleischer erwahnend, 
als Par‘el-Form, genau wie Fiirst (E.O.: Jalkut Kasar, I, 402/3). 
Wer eine Hand zu einer Faust ballt, faltet die Hand— Kammet ist= 
falten —, er macht die Hand dadurch kleiner — Mat ist = klein, 
gering — Kamos selbst ist = sparen, zusammenziehen der Finger, 
damit ja kein Geld herausfallt. So diirfen wir Kurmiza = Faust 
oder Karmez = boxen, iiber die triliterale Form K‘*maz, 
Kammet, Kamos (mit Komes = Handvoll) auf eine bili- 
terale Form zuriickzufiihren suchen: M atta = unten ist ein Begriff, 
der gering, wenig, verwandt ist. deutsch: minder, mindern, ist nasa- 
lisierte Form von einem Stamme, zu dem Madchen, M aid = Klei- 
nes, Maus=kleines Tierchen, etc. zuzurechnen sind. Der Name Moses, 
hebr. Mo&e, wird auf das aegypt. mos = Kind zuriickgefiihrt. Kind 
ist =klein. 

27) Hargol (Lv. 11.22) ist eine Heuschreckenart. Da Heu- 
schrecken sich wie Schwaérme iiber einen Landstrich zu ergiessen 
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pflegen, hat man an ein Wort gedacht, das Schwarm, Herde, bedeutet. 
Das arab. Hardjala ist=Haufe von Pferden, Heuschrecken- 
schwarm. Aram. Hargé®la_ ist Heuschrecke. Das arab. Har- 
djala ist =galopieren. Ges-B. sagt nichts tiber die Abkunft des 
Wortes. BJ erklart den Namen auf Grund des Arabischen als 
=langfiissig. K6nig verweist auf den Personennamen Hogla (Nm. 
26.33) und auf arab. Hadjalun =Rebhuhn. Hadjala ist 
= springen (vom Raben). Nun ist ja auch galopieren kein gewéhnliches 
Laufen, sondern ein Springen iiber Stock und Stein, tiber Hinder- 
nisse etc. Der Hinweis von Konig zeigt uns den Weg, und wir diirfen 
auch hier annehmen, dass das ReS in Hargol, Hardjala etc. 
ein Zusatzlaut ist, weil bei der Silbenteilung Hag-gala daserste g 
durch scharfere Aussprache zu einem r geworden ist. Wie reimen sich 
nun langfiissig, springen, galopieren zusammen? Sollte hier nicht 
der Begriff Fuss vorliegen? Das Re in Reg.el = Fuss ist ein Anlaut, 
also variabel, denn im Mand. haben wir u. a. auch N i gla fiir Fuss. 
Der biliterale Stamm kénnte also etwa wiederzufinden sein in engl. 
heel = Ferse aus *hohila, im deutschen Kiel? =Grundbalken 
des Schiffs, d. h. der Fuss des Schiffes, engl. keel. 

28) Das hebr. Sannek = wiirgen (Pesikta Rabba 36. Kumi 
Ori) wird im Aram. zu Sarnek = erwiirgen (Fiirst: Aram. 
Idiome, 61) und First sieht vollkommen richtig, dass neben 
K—Lauten die gleichen Worter oft mit S-Lauten gebildet werden, wenn 
er auch den Ausdruck: Kentum- und Satemformen selbst vermeidet. 
D. H. er sieht, dass Sanne k NF zu Hanok = erwiirgen dar- 
stellt, bezw. zum bibl. Hannek (Nah. 2.13) in gl. Bed. Ges-B. 
bemerkt zu diesem Stamme: assyr. hinku = Stromenge, altagypt. 
hnk=eng, hng = Kehle. Das deutsche Eng selbst hat einen 
anderen Laryngalanlaut, jedoch auch hier liegt der gl. Stamm vor, 
ebenso im lat. anguilla = Aal, ango = beengen etc. Siehe 
zum Worte Sirnuk auch Ebhen Odem, IV, 2030/1. Sarnek findet 
sich auch im Targum zu Ps. 63.12. 

29) Targum = Uebersetzung, Erklarung (M¢gilla 3.1) gilt Ges- 
Kautzsch: Gramm. 1909, S. 160. als Taf‘el-Form, Barth: N o mi - 
nalbildung, S. 279, bestreitet das: ,, Diese Auffassung scheitert 
an dem einfachen Umstand, dass das Semitische eine solche Konjuga- 
tion nicht besitzt.’’ Er erklart Targum als Nomen mit Prafix t aus assyr. 
ragamu = rufen, ,,woraus wieder ein sekundarer Stamm Tar - 
gem = tibersetzen entstand.” (S. 302 dort), also ware M¢tur- 
gam (‘Ezra 4.7) ein Denominativ. Im Grunde ist das ein Streit um 
Worte, denn wenn es denominative Verben gibt, in denen das Taw 
nicht zum Stamme gehért, dann ist das ein Taf‘el, auch wenn diese 
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Bildung nicht urspriinglich ist. (Siehe hierzu Meir Fraenkel: M ach - 
qre Laschon, Jerusalem 1947. Edition Dr. P. Freund, S. 11-16: 
Gibt es ein Binjan: Taf‘el?). Die Hauptfrage liegt woanders. Geht 
Targum auf ragamu _ zuriick? Die Stelle in M¢gilla 3.1 sagt aus- 
driicklich: Me fora’ zeh targum = erklart,d.h. Targum. 
Der Dolmetscher erklart dem Fremden die Worte des Sprechenden. 
Der Meturg®man ist also in erster Linie ein Erklarer. Und da 
klar ein Lichtbegriff ist, wiirde ich den Stamm suchen unter Worten, 
die belehren, klar machen, verstandlich machen, bedeuten. Ein solches 
Wort ist Hakkem = weise machen (Ps. 105.22; 119.98; Hi. 35.11) 
von Hakham = klug, weise. Ich konstruiere nun von der Kentum- 
Form Hakkem eine nicht nachweisbare Satem-Form Takkem, 
und durch Dissimilation entsteht dann aus Tak-kem = Tar- 
kem, bezw. Targem. Gewiss ist das stark hypothetisch, 
jedoch hat dieser Vorschlag ein prae: Hakkem = erklaren hat 
Logik. 

30) Tarmil = Ranzen, Hiilse, Hiille (Sabbat 31.1, Jeébhamot 
16.7 etc.) mit aram. NF Turmal, Turmil, k6nnte sachlich auf 
ein Verbum zuriickgehen, das umhiillen bedeutet. Das arab. Sa - 
mila u. Sammala ist =einwickeln, umgeben, kleiden. Das hebr. 
Nomen Simla (Gn. 9.23; Ri. 8.25 etc.) ist =Mantel, Obergewand. 
Bei der Behandlung von Karbel (24)=bekleiden und Sarbal 
(25) =Mantel verwies ich auf die Wortgruppe Fell, pellis, und 
fiihrte als M—Variante dieser Fell-Gruppe das hebr. M ¢‘il = Rock 
an. Hier nun in Simla _ haben wir dies M. mit s—Prafigierung. Auch 
im Idg. haben wir diese M—Variante als Warme- und Kleidungsnamen, 
so in Mull =feines Baumwollgewebe, im ind. Malmal = Musselin, 
und im talmudischen Malmala in gl. Bed. (Gittin 59.1). Da das 
‘Ajin in M ¢‘il Dehnilaut ist, so ist Malmala reduplizierte Form 
zu Mé¢‘il. Von einer biliteralen Wurzel ML kommt also das 
dreibuchstabige Simla und das arab. Verbum Samila, Sam- 
mala. Tarmil scheint mir dissimilierte Form aus Sam-mil, 
das zu Sar-mil wurde, zu sein. Der Wechsel der verschiedenen 
S—-Laute untereinander ist nicht auffallig, so ist Tamokh = stiitzen 
=Samokh & stiitzen, Tafo*h = klatschen wechselt mit Sa- 
fok = klatschen. Einen direkten Wechsel von Sin in Taw kenne ich 
nicht (obwohl Herzfeld: Einblicke, S. 39/40 auch solchen 
Wechsel annimmt.) 

31) Pargol = Peitsche, lat. flagellum, ist im Grunde 
kein hebraisches Wort, jedoch findet sich der biliterale Stamm dieses 
Wortes im Hebraischen, ebenso wie im Lateinischen, woher unser 
Lehnwort ja kommt. Flaggelum, griech. phlagellion, 
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miisste eine vulgarlat. Form fragellum_besessen haben — die 
Fliesslaute 1 und r tauschen ja leicht miteinander — das wird auch 
durch die lat. NF flagrum fiir Peitsche, Knute, bewiesen. Da 
nun das lat. Baculum = Stock ist, bacillum = Stdbchen, so 
ergibt sich, dass fragellum—flagellum eine Dehnform 
ist. Das ist der idg. St. *qel = schlagen. Engl. to kill, deutsch= 
killen, jiddisch Koilen, als Verba— Keule, Keil, dashebr. ’Alla 
(Jos. 24.26) als Nomina, gehéren zu *qeJl. Auch das deutsche Ver- 
keilen ist ein Schlagen. Im Hebraischen Makkel haben wir den 
gl. St. Statt des b in baculum haben wir einen anderen Labial- 
anlaut, dasm. Dadas Kuf ein DageS hat, kénnen wir ein altes Wort 
konstruieren: *Nakol oder Nakkel fir = schlagen, deutsch 
mundartl. ver-wackeln. Nachweisbar ist eine solche Wurzel nicht — 
It. Ges-B. ist die Etymologie von Makkel unsicher. Da M. =Stock 
ist, haben wir keinen Anlass, an der Gleichung mit baculum zu 
zweifeln. Jeder Versuch, Makkel mit arab. Nakala = iiber- 
fiihren, transportieren, zu verbinden, ist eine semantische Unméglich- 
keit. Recht jedoch hat vielleicht Rabbi Jona Ibn Ganah, der M. mit 
Maggal = Sichel (Joel 4.13) verbindet, denn Maggal, arab. 
Mindjali, geht auf eine Wurzel *NGL zuriick. Auch BJ kommt 
theoretisch zur Festsetzung einer solchen Wurzel. 

32) Sar‘appim = Gedanken (Ps. 94.19; 139.23) ist Dehnform 
aus Sf ip pim (Hi; 20.2): Siehe hierzu Ges-B.zu SP, ferner J. 
Barth: Etym. Studien, S.57, Ernst Meier: Hebr. Wurzel- 
worterbuch, S. 663;S. 453/4, Levi Herzfeld: Einblicke, 
S. 62. Das arab. Sagaf ist =Begierde — und trotz der lautgesetz- 
lichen Unstimmigkeit ist auch das hebr. Sa’ of = nach etwas stre- 
ben (Ko. 1.5), j.-aram. =gierig schnappen, der gl. St. — Der Wechsel 
von S in S ist ja der gleiche Wechsel wie zwischen Sibbolet und 
Sibbolet, also Dialektniiance. Das Gleiche gilt vom Wechsel der 
Laryngallaute ’Alef und ‘Ajin. Ges-B. verweist auf S uf = trachten 
nach=arab. Suf = schauen. Diese Satemform geht auf friihere 
Kentumformen zuriick, erkenntlich im deutschen Hoffen =ausschauen, 
hebr. Kawwe = hoffen, lat. cu pio = wiinschen, ersehen. 

23) ‘Arsal.— Hangematte (CErubhin 25.2), auch “Arz¢la, 
mit Verbum Hit‘arsel=sich verstricken, kommt aus dem 
Aramiaischen: ‘Arzel ist spinnen. Das Wort geht auf ‘*zal = 
spinnen zurtick. Siehe Levi Herzfeld, Einblicke, S. 62 unten. 
Wahrscheinlich verwandt mit arab. Wazala = verbinden, Patol 
= zusammendrehen, flechten. Und ebenso sind die Nomina Assil = 
Handgelenk = Verbindung, J asul = Deichsel = Verbindungsglied, 
auch mit Patil = Faden, Schnur, eigentlich =Zusammengedrehtes, 
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Verbindung von Faden, verwandt. Auch ’Esel = neben, bei (Gn. 
39.15) ist ein=verbunden. Das assyr. es@élu_ ist=binden. Den 
biliteralen Stamm haben wir im deutschen Seil =Strick, Riemen, im 
finn. sila = Zugseil. Das deutsche Siele ist = Riemen. 

34) Hebr.. ‘Artil-=nackt, Arctilay=mack jie tele 
entkleiden, hit‘artel=sich entkleiden, sind Lehnworte im 
Neuhebriischen, die Worte finden sich im Aramaischen. Siehe Levi 
Herzfeld: Einblicke, S.63 oben. Das Arabische hat ‘Attala 
=einer Frau die Schmuckstiicke abziehen, einen Mann berauben. Das 
ReS in ‘Artil ist also Dehnform. Aus der arabischen Bedeutung 
wird der Kontakt mit Gazol =-berauben, N ato! = wegnehmen, 
deutlich. Der biliterale Stamm findet sich im lat. tollo = weg- 
nehmen. Auch im Deutschen erkennen wir diesen Stamm in Stehlen, 
Dieb-stahl. In der hebr. Befehlsform: Sal = ziehe aus, lege ab 
(Ex. 3.5) haben wir den gleichen biliteralen Stamm, doch leitet man 
das Wort vom triliteralen NaSol = abwerfen ab, andere von 
Salol = herausziehen, pliindern. Jedoch ist das Nun in NaSol 
n—Prafigierung und Salol rechnet zu den halbreduplizierten Stam- 
men, den sogenannten K¢fulim. Vielleicht bedeutet deutsch toll, 
engl. dull auch nur=des Verstandes beraubt. 

35) Tarpas = Zwerchfell (Rambam Sehita 6.10), chald. = 
Fett (Levi Herzfeld: Einblicke, S. 63, Ernst Meier: Hebr. 
Wurzelwoérterbuch, S. 660) geht nach Beiden auf einen 
kiirzeren Stamm zuriick. Das assyr. ta paSu_bed.=fett, reichlich 
sein. Auch in Ps. 119.70 wird der Verbform Tafa& diese Bedeutung 
zugeschrieben, so von BJ. Ges-B. iibersetzt dagegen =stupide, unem- 
pfindlich. Jedoch beweist die assyr. Bed., was primar ist, und was 
Bedeutungsentwicklung darstellt. Das deutsche Fett, engl. fat, 
stellt eine altere biliterale Grundform des Stammes dar. 

36) Aus ‘Akebh = Ferse (Gn. 3.15) wird durch Dehnung arab. 
‘Urkub (Ernst Meier: Wurzelw6érterbuch, S. 662). Hebr. 
ist ‘Arkobh = Kniescheibe, und sodann mit ’Alef: "Arkubha 
=Knie, ’Arkof = Steigbiigel. Aus all dem wird klar, dass hier die 
Wz. hebr. Kafof = biegen, arab. Kaffa, vorliegt. Formen ohne 
Re& sind u.a.: "Uk kaf = Packsattel (Kelim 23.1), arab. "Ik kaf, 
"Ukkaf. Doch beweist die DageSierung, dass hier ein Laut zum 
Ausfall kam. Wir diirfen auch annehmen, dass Huf und Hof Biegung, 
Rundung, bedeuten. Lat. cavus = hohl, bezeichnet den Begriff 
»gewolbt.”’ 

37) Karmélit (Sabbat 6.2), Boden, der weder Privat- noch 
Allgemeinbesitz ist, interessiert uns hier nicht wegen der juristischen 
Fragen, die dieser Eigentumsbegriff aufwirft. BJ schreibt: ,,der Ur- 
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sprung des Wortes ist nicht geklart.’’ Es ist wahrscheinlich, dass 
Karm®*lit verwandt mit "Arm¢la’ = Witwer ist —siehe (17) 
dieser Arbeit — = ungliicklich, armlich. Es war Armlicher Boden, 
Sandboden, auf dem nichts wuchs, und der daher auch die Eigentums- 
geliiste nicht so reizte. Nun ist arab. Ram1 = Sand, und J. Barth 
bringt auch in seinem: Nominalbildung (S. 141) das arab. 
"A mil = Sandhaufen, und das hebr. ’A mul (Ez. 16.30) wird von 
BJ =verdorben erklart. ’A mel ist bei den Pajtanim = schwach, 
niedergeschlagen etc. Sowohl in Karm‘lit, als auch in dem 
oben behandelten “Armé¢la’ ist also das Re& Zeichen der 
Dehnung. 

38) Karte = hiipfen (Hullin 75.1) kommt m. A. n. von 
Kitte ‘ = humpelnd, verstiimmelt, Invalid etc. (Ta‘@nit 21.1). BJ 
(T. S.) vermerkt zu Karte‘: der Ursprung des Wortes sei nicht 
geklart, und bringt einige Erklarungen, die versucht worden sind, und 
die in der Tat nicht tiberzeugen. Jedoch die einzig mégliche Erklarung: 
Denominativum von Kitte ‘* und Erweiterung des Stammes durch 
infigiertes Re’ — wie in Sarbhit von Sebhet — fehlt. 

39) ‘Argaz (IS. 6.8) ist ein Sack oder ein Behalter. Heute ist 
"A. = Kiste, und vielleicht war das auch der ’A. im Buche Samuel. Das 
arab. Rigaza_bezeichnet ein kl. Baldachin auf einem Kamel. Der 
biliterale Stamm miisste also jener sem.-idg. Stamm sein, der bedecken, 
verhiillen, bedeutet. Hebr. Kaso und Kassé = bedecken (Ps. 
32.1; Ez. 31.15), K¢sut = Kleidung (Hi. 26.6), Kis = Beutel 
(Jes. 46.6) — im Deutschen etwa: Hut, Hose, Kutte, engl. coat = 
Mantel, Rock etc. Aber auch die Wohnbegriffe Haus, Kate, casa, — 
Hiitte, nl. cot, anord. Kot =Hiitte, anord. k ytja = kleine Hiitte, 
und ebenso das deutsche Kittchen fiir Gefangnis. etc. bedeuten = 
Bedeckung vor Regen und Schnee, Dach aus Zweigen, Steinen. Der 
Wohnbegriff ist ein Begriff der Bedachung. Nun hat das Deutsche 
Kiste aus dem. lat> ci¢ta = Kasten, griech. kisté— Kote war 
im Obersadchsischen Wandschrank — Kiste, Kasten ist aber hebr. 
’Argaz. Sollten wir also nicht annehmen, dass das ReS Dehnzeichen 
ist — Kluge-Goetze behauptet, Kiste und Kasten waren unverwandt. 
Jedoch ist Kasten = Behalter. Ernst Meier stellt in seinem Wurzel- 
woérterbuch, S. 667,’A zu ’*goz = Nuss, d. h. auch er sieht 
das Re& als Dehnzeichen an. Vielleicht bezeichnet also ’* g oz, arab. 
D juz, die Schale, die Umhiillung der Frucht. 

40) Im Talmud findet sich der Name eines Seres = Kriech- 
tiers: Karp¢daj oder Korp‘daj. BJ gibt wieder = Maulwurf, 
und T. S. vermutet, dass hier Erweiterung aus Kippod = Igel 
nach der iibl. Deutung vorliegt. Jedoch iibersetzen Andere den Tier- 
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namen auch=Rohrdommel (Jes. 14.23; 34.11), Baruch Lindau halt 
Kippod fiir eine Krahe —es herrscht also keine Einigkeit tiber 
die Deutung des Namens Kippod, und auch die Annahme, dass 
Karptdaj Korptdaj von Kippod_ stamme, ist nicht 
gesichert. Denn wenn Kippod in der Tat ein Vogel ist, wie kann 
da Zusammenhang mit Korp‘¢daj_bestehen, wo doch die Stelle 
in Hullin 63.1 ausdriicklich ein Kriechtier bezeichnet? Nun bedeutet 
im Franzésischen Crapaud eine Kréte, und dieser Lautahnlich- 
keit wegen bezeichnet das Modernhebrdaische eine Kréte mit Kar - 
pada—siehe Millon Hada§&, IV, 1514—vund dabei wird 
auf das Talmudische Karp‘dayj (Hullin 63) Bezug genommen. Ist 
also Kippod, erweitertzu Korp‘daj, eine Kroéte, dann diirfen 
wir dies Wort, mit dem hebr. Verbstamm Kafos zusammenstellen. 
Kafos ist=springen, und Kippod Karp*tdaj ware dem- 
nach =Springer. Das passt auch zu dem Analogon Frosch, engl. 
frog, ags. frogga, anord. frauki, ein Name, der Springer bedeutet. 
Man denke an das sem. Paro?*h II =hiipfen, fliegen (Ez. 13.20), 
an ’Efro*h = junge Brut, fltigge, Springinsfeld. Das plattdeutsche 
Padde, auch im Hochdeutschen noch erkenntlich in Schildpatt, ist 
Frosch, Kréte. Schildpad (nl.) ist Schildkréte. Auch im Dialekt- 
ausdruck: peesen — er peest durch die Gegend — hat sich die Bedeu- 
tung =eilen erhalten, und springen, hiipfen ist =schnelle Bewegung. 
Hafoz = eilen (II K. 7.15) ist aber mit Ka fos = springen, gewiss 
bedeutungsmassig verwandt. 

41) Levi Herzfeld, Einblicke, S. 63 oben, macht auf das 
syr. ‘Arkel = verdrehen von ‘Akkel = verdrehen aufmerksam. 
Obwohl strenggenommen diese Arbeit dem ReS als Dehnform im 
Hebraischen gewidmet ist, sei auch dies syr. Wort hier aufgenommen = 
M*‘ukkal = verdreht, verkehrt, findet sich in Hab. 1.4. Der 
biliterale Stamm ist in slav. cola = Rad, d. h. rund, gebogen, in 
Kuller = Murmel, im Hebr. Gulla = Knauf, Murmel, ete. 
erkennbar. 

42) Im Talmud findet sich das Wort Gurztki (Sabbat 106.2) 
in der Bed.=Kafig. Dr. Josef Ebhen Odem macht in Jalkut 
Kasar, I, S. 162 auf dies seltene Wort aufmerksam und verweist 
auch auf das aram. Harzek = festhalten, gefangen setzen fiir das 
hebr. Hazok (II Chr. 28.20). Auf Grund der syr. Form schligt 
E. O. vor, Harzek als=internieren ins Hebriische aufzunehmen. 
Der biliterale Ursprung von Hazak = stark ist zu finden in: Dick, 
thick = fest. Die Bedeutung des Verbums Zakok = fesseln 
(Seder ‘Olam Rabba 25) ist also eigentlich =festhalten: "*zikkim 
(jet. 40.1); Zikkim. Ges 45.14), urverwandt mit engl. tie, 
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deutsch Tau, aus friiheren Formen ae. tég, ais. taug, etc., bedeutet = 
festhaltende Stricke. ) 

43) Darbes = zucken (Eldad Had Dani, ed. Epstein 
2.6) gehért zu der Wortgruppe, die unter (40) Karp¢daj Kar- 
pada, behandelt wurde. Arab. KarbaSa TakarbaéSa. Tri- 
literale Form: Kafos = springen. 

44) Keinen Zusammenhang hiermit hat der Vorschlag von Dr. J. 
PoterOdem, Jatkhut Kasar, 1)S. 1617 Barbe fir to 
bungle, verpfuschen, einzufiihren. Doch beweist der Vorschlag 
lebendiges Sprachgefiihl, denn die Satemform Sab be& = verderben 
von Bis = bose ist ja nachweisbar. Bik, engl. bad, deutsch 
bése, geh6ren zu einem Urstamm, einem Boden-Urstamm. Auch 
pfuschen, futsch, ver-sch-winden, das hebr. ’Abhod = wandern, 
fortgehen, verloren gehen — sind Glieder in ai Kette, die immer 
Negatives, Schlechtes, bezeichnet. 

45) Harke& = knistern, rasseln, engl. to crepitate, wird 
von Dr. J. Ebhen Odem, Jalkut Kasar, I,S.171/2, auf Grund 
des Syrischen in Vorschlag gebracht. E. O. halt das syr. Verbum fiir 
eine Erweiterung aus Harok = knirschen (Ps. 35.16), was sachlich 
nattirlich nahe liegt, und auch Bar Bahalul, den E. O. anfiihrt, scheint 
dieser Meinung zu sein. Jedoch ist die Existenz sogenannter Pa ‘le&- 
Bildungen nicht gesichert, ausser etwa bei der Einhebraisierung von 
Lehnwortern wie griech. ty pos in Hadpis = drucken odgl. Wir 
k6nnen also eher annehmen, dass hier _ KaSke8, HakkiS, Na- 
k o § — diese Wortgruppe, die anklopfen, rasseln, rascheln, anschla- 
gen, bedeutet, vorliegt. Und wir kénnen in H. eine Par‘el-Form ver- 
muten, obwohl eine Form Hakke&, die wir konstruieren, fehlt. 
Dafiir haben wir aber ‘Akkes (Jes. 3.16) =mit den Fusspangen 
klirren. ‘Ak kes = klirren war schon immer ein Sorgenkind der 
Bibelexegese. Mit der Gleichstellung ‘Akkes=NakkeS hat 
das Wort eine befriedigende Deutung gefunden. Zum Wechsel zwischen 
‘Ajin und Nun denke man an ‘Ezer = Hilfe (hebr.)= Nusr = 
Hilfe (arab.). 

46) Sargala = Lastwagen (MidraS Rabba Exodus 15) gehort 
eng zu S¢galgol =rundlich, elliptisch, und diese Form mit 
Samekh ist Satemform zu ‘*galgol =rundlich, elliptisch von 
‘A gol = rund, und diese Form geht wieder auf einen zweibuchsta- 
bigen Stamm zuriick, der unter (13) wie unter (41) aufgefiihrt wurde. 
Ich erinnerte an serbisch kola = Wagen. Diese Erklarung passt 
im Uebrigen zur Bed. des aethiop. Saragala = Wagen, Rad. 
(Mit Sargel = Lineal, siehe Krauss, Lehnw. II, 124, aus la€. 
regula = Leiste, Lineal, liegt kein Zusammenhang vor.) 
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47) Karkobh (Ex. 27.5)=Einfassung, Rand gehért zu der 
unter (36) besprochenen Wortgruppe, geht also auf *kaf = biegen 
zuriick. Die Frage ist: gehért Karkobh zu Rakhobh = 
reiten und bedeutet: Aufsatz? Rakhobh geht auf Gabh = 
Riicken zuriick, und bedeutet = auf dem Riicken sitzen, vielleicht 
auch = krumm sitzen. Oder sollen wir eine Form Kakkobh an- 
nehmen, von der aus sich K. als Re8-Dehnform erklaren liesse? Ein 
Rand ist etwas Rundes, und Hakkif = umgehen, (Jos. 6.3), 
Nakof = umgehen (Jes. 29.1), ‘Akof = umgehen (Sifré Deut. 
343), ‘Akif = Umkreis = He kef = Umkreis, gehen alle auf den 
Stamm *kap, kaf =kriimmen, biegen, zuriick (s. Friedrich 
Delitzsch: Studien etc.,S. 47 und 86/7). Denn wer einen Umkreis 
beschreibt, geht nicht in grader Linie, sondern in einer Kriimmung, 
Biegung. Diese etymologische Deutung passt iibrigens zu der von 
Rabbi Jehuda (Z*bhahim 62.1) gegebenen, wonach das Wort K.= 
Hassobhebh = Umkreis, Kreislinie, bedeutet. 

48) Karkom = Safran (Ct. 4.14) heisst im Lateinischen cro - 
cus, und da auch eine zweite Form crocum besteht, kénnte man 
annehmen, hier liege ein Lehnwort aus dem Lateinischen vor. Auch 
die Tatsache, dass das Hohelied dem biblischen Kanon angehoért, 
also vor der Eroberung Erez Israels durch Griechen und R6émer 
verfasst sein muss, ist kein Gegenbeweis, findet sich doch auch in den 
historischen Biichern der Bibel das Wort PillegeS = Kebsweib= 
lat. paelex = Kebsweib, M&tresse. Jedoch sind die Lehnwortbe- 
ziehungen zwischen Lateinisch-Griechisch einerseits und Hebrdisch- 
Aramiaisch andererseits nicht immer klar. Wahrend die Einen einen 
starken phGnizisch-kanaandischen Einfluss etwa auf das Griechische 
annehmen, rechnen Andere mit starker Lehnwortiibernahme idg. 
Worter ins Hebraische. Es ware also ebenso denkbar, dass Karkom 
zu lat. crocum wurde. Denn auch hitkarkem (J¢ruSalmi 
und MidraS Rabba an verschiedenen Stellen) bed.=sich verfarben, 
griin werden, und Rabbi D. Kimhi erklart J*rakrak mit: 
M¢ekhurkam = verfarbt, vergriint. Die Méglichkeit, dass in K. 
eine Tamjim- Endung vorliegt, ist zwar nicht ausgeschlossen — 
Kark-om =croc-us (-um)—und Kark- croc kénnte sehr 
wohl NF von Jarok = griin sein; jedoch ist auch eine zweite 
Deutung denkbar, wenn auch nicht sicher: Abkunft von "Uk h*ma 
=schwarz (Gittin 68.1). Jedoch in Sabbat 20.2 ist "Ukhm®&ta = 
Griinspan! BJ bringt ‘Akhom = braun als Lehnwort aus dem 
Syrischen und Aramaischen. In Sota 15.2 findet sich das Verbum: 
Hit’akkem = schwarz werden, "Ukhmanit ist = Heidel- 
beere im Modernhebraischen. Die Heidelbeere ist schwarz, heisst 
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jedoch in manchen Gegenden auch Blaubeere. Wir sehen also, der 
menschliche Mund war in Farbbenennungen nie sehr genau. BJ ver- 
mutet Verwandtschaft zwischen ’Akhom_ mit Laryngalanlaut 
und Hum (Gn. 30.32) =dunkel, schwarz. Hier liegt wohl der 
biliterale Kern von Karkom—das Re& ist also auch hier Dehn- 
zeichen. 

49) Pirhah (Hi. 30.12) wird Gespross, Brut etc. iibersetzt, 
d.h. man nimmt bei dieser Deutung Ursprung von Paro*h= 
spriessen, sprossen an. Danach ware die vierbuchstabige Form 
durch Verdoppelung des Lamed Hap Po‘al entstanden, also Pa‘lel- 
Form. Die heute iibliche Uebersetzung ist =Gesindel, Lausbuben, etc. 
J. Many schlagt in seinem Hiob-Kommentar, 3. Fassung 
(Kirjat Moe, 1955) vor, zu lesen: Pirha mit He am Schluss, und 
er erklart dies Wort also Sammelbegriff fiir niedrige, verachtete Leute. 
Ist jedoch die Lesart mit H am Ende des Wortes richtig, dann wiirde 
ich P. aus Pohe*#h (Megilla 4.6; Mégilla 24.2) deuten. P. bed. = 
halbnackt, zerrissen, in zerlumpter Kleidung. Der Targum zu Jes. 
203-4 hatitir “Ar wm'= nackt Pahe*h<und P*hibin. Die 
Annahme liegt also nahe, dass hier eine aram. NF des Stammes 
Bakok vorliegt. Dieser Stamm findet sich in verschiedenen Stellen 
der Bibel (Jes. 24.3; Jer. 51.2 etc.) =verwiisten, auspliindern. Buka 
(Nah. 2.11) ist =Oede, Leere. Immer also ein recht negativer Begriff — 
das aram. B¢ekik ist morsch. Das arab. Bakka ist=spalten. 
Zwar verwahrt sich Barth, Wurzeluntersuchungen, S.7, 
gegen diese Gleichung Bakok = Bakka, und verbindet Ba- 
kok mit arab. Baka = Boses tun, iiberfallen, jedoch ist auch das 
nur eine NF von Bakka. Aus all dem wiirde ich schliessen: 
Pirhah ist Dehnform aus Pohe?h = Bokek. Ob nun im akti- 
ven Sinne Raubgesindel verstanden wurde, oder passivisch Leute mit 
zerschlissener Kleidung, halbnackte Strolche — das k6nnen wir aus 
der Form alleine nicht erschliessen, doch ist es wahrscheinlicher, dass 
hier part. activum vorliegt. Pirhah = Bokek ist aber in jedem 
Falle eine Dehnform, ob wir nun Nackter oder Pliinderer als Ueber- 
setzung annehmen wollen. 

50) Sirpad (Jes. 55.13) ist vielleicht Pflanze mit langem 
Stengel = Sarbhit = Stab siehe unter (1). Ges-B. tibersetzt: Step- 
penpflanze. Heutige Bed. = Nessel auf Grund der Vulgata. Das agypt. 
sarpot ist Lotus. Siehe Ernst Meier: Wurzelworterbuch, 
S. 674-675. 

51) Hardal = Senf, Mostrich (Baba Batra 2.10), vielleicht 
erweitert aus ’Adel (Tosefta) =Pfefferkraut, le pidium, Kresse. 
Diese Festlegung auf Grund des Syrischen ’Adla’ durch Dr. I. 
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Low. Es handelt sich um verschiedene Pflanzen, jedoch werden 
Pflanzennamen oft von einer auf die andere Pflanze iibertragen auf 
Grund Ausserer Aehnlichkeit oder 4hnlichen Gebrauches. 

52) Sarbebh (Bérakhot 54.2) mit Hitpa‘el: HiStarbebh 
(Sota 32.1) wird verschieden tibersetzt. J. Levy: Chald. Wor- 
terbuch tiber die Targuminm, ist der Meinung, dass auch 
hier Dehnform und Einschaltung eines ReS vorliegt von einem Stamme 
Sabbebh Tabbebh = herunterlassen, herunterschleifen. Fiir 
diese Deutung spricht vor Allem die Stelle in Sota 35.1. Jedoch ver- 
schiedene Worterbiicher tibersetzen: lang machen und sehen in S. 
eine Saf‘el-Form von RBB=lang, gross. Auch Segall in seiner 
Grammatik der MiSna-Sprache, S. 122, halt S. fiir 
eine Saf‘el-Form. Gur, Ebhen So¥an, Barukh Krupnik, tibersetzen 
S. =lang machen. Dafiir spricht in der Tat Ra¥i zu Gn. 49.22, wo von 
Josef berichtet wird, er hatte seine Mutter verdeckt, dadurch, dass 
er seine Kérpergrésse ,,Sirbebh,” also: sich gross machte. Ra’i 
zu Kéetubbot 17.2 lasst aber wieder die andere Deutung zu, dass ein 
Schleier sich vom Kopfe auf die Augen gelegt hat, also herunter- 
gerutscht ist. Sabbebh (Sabbat 87.1) bed.=deprimieren, wiirde 
also zu J. Levy’s Deutung =herunterlassen, herunterschleifen, passen. 

53) *gartel (Esra 1.9)=Becken, heute=Vase, wird von 
Julius First: Lehre der aram. Idiom/‘e, S448; als, Dela 
form erklart aus K*tal Zab. Gimmel Tet Alef Lamed, also wohl 
G*¢tal. Ges-B. dagegen erklart dies Wort: mégl. Zusammenhang 
mit griech. kartalos = Korb. Diesen Zusammenhang sieht Fiirst 
auch, aber er ist der Meinung, dass sowohl “*gartel wie Karta- 
los aus Gartel = Kattal = Opferbecken zu erklaren sind. 
In den mir zur Verfiigung stehenden Worterbiichern fand ich Kattal 
nicht. Das arab. Djardal ist=Eimer und das lat.catillus 
ist =Schiisselchen, Napfchen, Tellerchen. Da nun Basal = Zwiebel 
urspriinglich Schale ist, — was Passel = abschalen bestatigt von 
einer Wurzel *S—L, so wiirde ich auch K®&tal als Schale deuten. 
Gewiss geht S-L zurtick auf eine noch friihere Kentumform, noch 
erkenntlich im Verbum: Pakkel = abschalen (Ma‘s‘rot 1.6) und 
erkenntlich auch in den idg. Formen: engl. shell = Muschel, nord- 
fries. skal = Muschelschale, skeel = Napf, dem deutschen 
Schale etc. — jedoch spricht die semitische Form, die sich zur Satem- 
form entwickelt hat—auch Sal = Korb selbst ist = Schale — 
nicht gegen eine Identifizierung mit der gleichbedeutenden indo- 
germanischen. Das Nebeneinandervorkommen von Pakkel und 
Passel in gleichen Bedeutungen spricht eine zu deutliche Sprache. 

54) Dardak = Kleinkind (Baba Batra 21.1) kommt aus dem 
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Aramaischen. Auch das Arabische hat Dardak. No6ldeke halt es 
auch dort fiir ein aramadisches Lehnwort. Dardak hangt gewisg 
mit Dak =klein, fein, zusammen (Jes. 29.5). Dak ist auch Staub, 
Minute, Atom — immer ist eine besonders kleine Einheit von Stoff 
damit gemeint. Das Aramidische hat eine Dehnform Da‘dak (J. 
First, Lehrgebaude der aram. I[diome, 58), und diese 
Form ist vielleicht schon legére Aussprache einer reduplizierten Form: 
Dakdak. Dakdek ist=genau sein, klein machen. Dakde- 
ket waren Fleischbrocken, Schabefleisch. Dik duk = Grammatik 
ist Genauigkeit in sprachlichen Dingen bis ins Kleinste. Der Prozess 
war also: Dakdak wird zu Da‘dak—der erste K—Laut wird 
undeutlich. Spater tritt Dissimilation ein: aus Da‘dak_ wird 
Diary dia lc: 

55) Im Arabischen ist das ReS als Dehnform haufig: Ein Beispiel 
fiir viele: Sarbaka =verstricken anstelle des hebraischen 
Sabbekh = verstricken, verflechten (Sota 43.2). 

56) Diirfen wir zu diesen hebraischen, bezw. aramaischen und 
arabischen Worten auch einen franzdsischen Ortsnamen hinzufiigen? 
Der Stadtenamen Marseille wird zwar von Albert Dauzat: 
Les noms de lieux, erwahnt (2, 57. 92), jedoch wird nur M. Wahlgren’s 
Deutung vom Namen Marcellus gebracht. Ich horte, dass in Frank- 
reich auch die Deutung nach dem Namen des rémischen Kriegsgottes 
Mars verbreitet sei. Dauzat bringt als lat. Form der Stadt: Mas- 
silia, als griech. Form: Massalia. Matthias Mieses: Die 
Entstehung des Judenhasses, 32, verweist darauf, dass 
das Netz der phénizischen Kolonien an der ganzen siidgallischen Kiiste 
entlang ging. ,,Von Narbonne angefangen bis tiber Monaco, dessen 
Namen aus dem hebrdisch-phonizischen Mnucha (Ruhe) stammen soll, 
erstreckte sich einst eine Kette phénizischer Ansiedlungen. Marseille- 
Massala war entweder eine rein phénizische Griindung, die dann von 
den Phokdern in Besitz genommen wurde, oder eine phokaische Griin- 
dung, in der die Phénizier eine ansehnliche Gemeinde bildeten. Im 
populationistischen Sinne kommt es auf dasselbe hinaus. Phénizische 
Siedlungen waren Illiberis, Heraclea, Nemausus.” Bis hierher Mieses, 
den ich so ausfiihrlich brachte, damit der Leser nicht die berechtigte 
Frage: Wie kommen semitische Namen nach Gallien? als Phantasterei 
von vornherein ablehne. Denn wenn sich die ReS-Epenthese, wie hier 
an 56 Beispielen dargelegt, haufig in semitischen Worten findet — und 
siehe hieriiber J. First, Lehrg. der aram. Vdvome,! 45. 
129 —, dann kénnte sehr wohl das hebr. Nomen M ¢silla = auf- 
geschiitteter, gebahnter Weg (Jes. 40.3; 49.11), =Landstrasse (Ri. 
20.31; II Sam. 20.12), auch allgemein=Bahn, durch eine solche 
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Epenthese zu Marsilla_ geworden sein. Die griech. und lat. 
Formen zeigen noch die urspriingliche Form — und damit ist jede 
Ableitung von Mars oder Marcellus ad absurdum_ gefiihrt. 
Und zudem: Ist eine Ortsbezeichnung, die Weg, Strasse, Bahn, 
bedeutet, nicht recht plausibel? 

Schlussbemerkung: Nicht angefiihrt wurden hier u. a. 
I) Pardes = Obstgarten, griech. paradeisos, obwohl Ernst 
Meier auch dies Wort auf einen Stamm Pe Dalet Samekh zuriickfiihrt. 
Im Allgemeinen wird das Wort auf awest. pairidaeza = Um- 
wallung zuriickgefiihrt. II) Zarzif = Regenguss (Ps. 72.6), das 
ich zum Stamme Ratobh = nass sein (Hi. 24.8) rechne. Siehe 
hierzu meine Arbeit: ,,Der S—Anlaut im Hebrd@ischen.”’ IIJ]) Kur- 
nas = Hammer (Sabbat 12.1) ist ein griech. Wort: koruné= 
Keule oder das lat. cornus = Lanze. Das Samekh ist also Suffix, 
sodass hier iiberhaupt keine echte Quadrilittera vorliegt. IV) Par- 
sem = publik machen, das Julius Fiirst auf Bassem = Diifte 
verbreiten zuriickfiihrt (Lehrg. der aram. Idiome, 61), 
wahrend BJ (T. S.), Band X, S. 5206 hier das griech. parresis = 
parresia sieht. Beide Worte bedeuten = Redefreiheit, Freimut, Oeffent- 
lichkeit. T. S. sieht also hier das gleiche Lehnwort wie in Parhesja 
(Sanhedrin 74.2) =Oeffentlichkeit, und erklart das Schluss-Mem in 
Parsem als alten Lesefehler. Also ein Analogon zum Lehnwort 
Listim, griech. lestai = Rauber. Auf jeden Fall schien mir 
Fiirstens Ableitung zweifelhaft. V) P*rakdan oder Park‘dan 
(Berakhot 13.2)=auf dem Riicken liegend, wird von BJ (T. S.) 
erklart vom griech. proktos = Der Hintern. VI) Sargel= 
liniieren wird von Léw bei Krauss, Lehnw. II, 124 auf das latei- 
nische regula = Leiste, Lineal, zuriickgefiihrt. Felix Perles dagegen 
deutet Sargel als das lat. strigilis = Schabeisen. Auf jeden 
Fall ist S. kein hebraisches Wort. Mit Sargala = Lastwagen, das 
ich unter (46) brachte, kann selbstverstandlich kein semantischer 
Zusammenhang vorliegen. VII) Karka‘=Erde, Erdboden, gehért 
meiner Ansicht nach zu ’Arka = Erde = Orkus. Karka‘ ist 
also Arka mit Kehllaut als Einsatz. Im aram. ’Ar‘a’ sind beide 
K-Laute geschwunden und haben schwacheren laryngalen Lauten 
Platz gemacht. Immer gehért das ReS zum Stamme. Im assyr. Ka k - 
k aru = Erdboden hat sich allerdings das ReS an das nachfolgende 
k assimiliert und ist so zum Verschwinden gekommen. VIII) Zu 
‘Arnak = Geldbeutel, aram. ’Arn¢ka’ (Baba Batra 8.1) fehlt 
mir eine plausible Erklarung. IX) Darga¥ = Sofa (N¢darim 7.4). 
Auch hierzu fehlt mir eine richtige Deutung. Es ist wohl méglich, dass 
Sagod = sich niederbeugen (Jes. 44.15) von einer biliteralen Wurzel, 
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arab. Hatta = niederwerfen, dreibuchstabig Nahot = hinab- 
steigen (Hi. 21.13) und das schon erwahnte Sagod, den Weg weisen. 
Auf jeden Fall ist DargaS8& ein niedriges Bett. Ich hatte jedoch 
Bedenken, Darga§& unter (57) einzureihen, vielleicht stellt sich das 
..a8 alsdie lateinische Endung ..us oderals griechische ..os von 
einem von mir tibersehenen Worte heraus. 


*ABKURZUNGEN 
ae altenglisch 
ahd althochdeutsch 
afr altfranzésisch 
ags angelsachsisch 
angels angelsachsisch 
BJ Ben Jehuda 
Br. R Bereshit Rabba 
E. d. Judenh Entstehung des Judenhasses 
EB ' Encyclopedia Biblica 
E. O Ebhen Odem 
BES: Ebhen So¥an 
Etym. St Etymologische Studien 
Ges-B Gesenius- Buhl 
Ges-K Gesenius-Kautzsch 
gl gleich, gleicher, gleiche 
GR Grammatik 
idg indogermanisch 
tiga he Ibn Ezra 
ia jiidisch-aramdisch 
KI-G Kluge-Goetze: Etymologisches Worterbuch der 
Deutschen Sprache 
mhd Mittelhochdeutsch 
mtl Mittellateinisch 
nd niederdeutsch 
NF Nebenform 
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Neuhebraisch 
Neuhebrdisch 
Neuhebriisch | 
N. H. Torczyner 
neuniederlandisch 
Neues Testament 








Semitisch-indogermanisch 

Tur Sinay 

Wurzel 

Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 

Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Ge- 
sellschaft 


AN ADDITIONAL NOTE TO “MARK 11.15-10: 
BRIGANDS IN THE TEMPLE” 


GEORGE WESLEY BUCHANAN! 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 


HINEHAS, the grandnephew of Moses, was reported to have 
stopped a plague against the people of Israel by killing an 
Israelite, Zimri, and the Midianite brought into his tent (Num. 
25.6 ff.). The account in Pirke de Rabbi Eliezar, 47, says that Phinehas 
was “‘stirred by a great zeal (nd17) mNIp NIP); so he snatched the 
spear from Moses’ hand” and ran after Zimri. This act of Phinehas 
is held to have “‘been reckoned to him as righteousness from generation 
to generation for ever’ (Psalm 106.31). In Rabbinic literature (Valqut 
Shime‘ont to Numbers, paragraph 771, beginning of the section on 
Phinehas. Parallels are found in San. 82b and Sifre on Num. 25.4 ff.), 
Phinehas is specifically called a ‘‘zealot’’ because of this event: 
“‘a priest, son of a priest; 
a zealot, son of a zealot (sip ]2 °N)P).”’ 


The resistance of Mattathias during the Maccabean revolt was 
compared to that of Phinehas. Mattathias the priest showed his zeal 
for the Law (€(nAwoev 7@ vouw). He called all those who were 
zealous for the Law (mas 6 (nA@v T@ vouw) to follow him (I Mac. 
2.26-27). In his deathbed speech, Mattathias reminded his sons of 
their forefather, Phinehas, who had preserved his zeal (€v T@ (nA@oat 
(nrdov €haBev) (I Mac. 2.54).? 

There is a Talmudic passage which is relevant. The Mishnah reads: 


“Tf a man steals a sacred vessel or curses by means of divination 
or has sexual intercourse with an Aramean, zealots (pip) strike 
him down” (San. 9.6). 


1S. H. Scheuer fellow. I am grateful to Dr. Jakob J. Petuchowski for calling 
my attention to San. 106b and the reference in Yalqut Shime‘oni to Numbers. 
Dr. Petuchowski and Dr. Morton Smith have both read this note and have made 
helpful suggestions for its development. 

2 See further William R. Farmer, ‘‘The Patriarch Phinehas,”’ Anglican Theological 
Review, XXXIV (1952), pp. 26-30. 

3 In all probability this mishnah was inspired by the action of Phinehas with 
Zimri and the Aramean woman. Numbers R. 20.25, however, assumes that the 
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The Gemara, interpreting this Mishnah, gives a lengthy description 
of Phinehas (San. 82a-82b). 


In the light of these appreciative estimates of Phinehas as a 
“zealot,” why, in another context, is there a reference to ‘‘Phinehas 
the Brigand’’?4 


“A certain min said to R. Hanina, ‘Have you heard how old 
Balaam was?’ He replied, ‘It is not actually stated, but since it is 
written, ‘‘Bloody and deceitful men shall not live out half their 
days,” [Ps. 55.24] [it follows that] he was thirty-three or thirty- 
four years old.’ He replied, ‘You are right. I personally have seen 
Balaam’s Chronicle, in which-it is said, ‘‘Balaam the lame was 
thirty vears old when Phinehas the Brigand (Axvod pomp) killed 
him ¥.. s(San.206b): 


Is this the same Phinehas, Moses’ grandnephew? Such seems 
unmistakably the intention of the passage, for Numbers R. 22.4 


mishnah was known before the time of Phinehas and that Phinehas acted in accord- 
ance with it: 

‘‘Phinehas when he saw the act remembered the law: namely, that if a man 

cohabits with an Aramean woman he is struck down by zealots (Soncino 

translation).”’ 

4 Dr. J. Perles, ‘‘Miscellen zur rabbinischen Sprach- und Alterthumskunde,”’ 
Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, XXI1 (1872), pp. 
251-73, maintains that the min who asked the question was a Jewish Christian, 
and since it is generally agreed that at his death, Jesus was thirty-three years old, 
this should be understood as an allegory in which Jesus was considered “‘Balaam the 
lame.”’ Then, Perles continues, we must ask, ‘““Who was ‘Phinehas the brigand’ 
who killed him?” Trying to avoid reference to the Phinehas who was a contemporary 
of Moses, Perles says, ‘‘The epithet, ‘robber,’ for Phinehas, of whom it is not expressly 
testified that he himself killed Balaam is certainly strange’ (p. 266). He calls atten- 
tion to Rashi’s interpretation of msvo> pomp as Nax 7w (military officer), thus 
describing Phinehas’ true role and absolving him from being involved in highway 
robbery. Rashi may have understood Nax Ww as an explanation of mxvord on, but 
Perles thinks nxvor a disgraceful epithet. Therefore, he tries to avoid the application 
of it to Phinehas by changing the text from axvor> pmb to mXvoryD omD. This, he 
says, refers to none other than Pontius Pilate. Even after Perles adds a 5 to nNvor, 
he still has not spelled Pilate. Moreover, there is nothing in this passage to justify 
an allegorical interpretation. The age of Jesus at the time of his crucifixion is not 
known with certainty (see further ‘‘Dates, Discrepancies, and Dead Sea Scrolls,”’ 
The New Christian Advocate [July, 1958], pp. 50-54); and it is not likely that every 
reference to a min in Rabbinic literature should be applied to Jewish Christians 
(See Hermann L. Strack, Jesus, die Héretiker und die Christen (Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1910], pp. 47-80). 

Perles’ thesis is based on many assumptions that are not sound. Furthermore, 
the text as it stands makes good sense without an allegorical interpretation and 
therefore needs no emendation. 
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reports that the troops led by Phinehas killed both Balaam and 
the Midianites.5 

That action which had earned for Phinehas the title, “zealot,” 
would not seem here to justify the label, “brigand,”’ at least in the 
usual sense of the word. Yet Strabo calls the soldiers led by Hasmonean 
rulers “‘brigands” (ra \norHpra), and Josephus describes the zealots 
that fought against Rome in the First Revolt of the Jews as “brigands”’ 
(Anarat). Hence, the label, “brigand,” apparently was not confined 
to highwaymen, but was also applied to guerrilla warriors by those 
who wished to refer to them in a derogatory way.® Phinehas, then, 
was not a “‘brigand”’ in the ordinary sense of the term; rather his 
record is one of military activity, showing that he took the Law into 
his own hands and put a stop to the practice of mingling with Gentiles.” 
For this attitude he was affectionately considered a ‘zealot’’ by 
Jewish nationalists of the Maccabean period.-But those who compiled 
the Chronicle of Balaam, with which the min was acquainted, appar- 
ently had no sympathy for his zealous activity nor for the zeal of later 
Jews who took up the sword in his name. 

The material relating to Phinehas provides additional evidence that 
AnaTHs was sometimes used in the Greco-Roman period of Jewish 
history as an epithet for a guerrilla warrior.® 


5 Perles, op. cit., p. 266, trying to show that San. 106b could not refer to the 
grandnephew of Moses, says that it is not expressly stated that Phinehas himself 
killed Balaam. The technical distinction Perles makes between the troops led by 
Phinehas and Phinehas himself is not valid. Kings and leading generals are frequently 
attributed the accomplishments of their troops. Herodotus (books VII, VIII, and 
1X) reports many of the maneuvers of the Persians, for example, as if these were the 
deeds of Xerxes. Another example is the boasting of Mesha, king of Moab, recorded 
on the Moabite stone. He claims to have triumphed over the house of Omri. He 
undoubtedly meant that his army overcame the Israelite forces (see J. B. Pritchard 
[ed.], Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1955]), pp. 320-21. 

6 For a collection of references in Strabo and Josephus, see ‘‘Mark 11.15-19: 
Brigands in the Temple,” HUCA, XXX (1959), pp. 169-77. 

7 See especially Sota 43a and Numbers R. 22.4. 

In Mekilta, Shirata, are found two examples of military leaders who try to 
overthrow kings and are labeled “‘brigands.’”’ One is compared to Pharaoh when he 
resisted the Lord (Ch. 7, J. Z. Lauterbach edition, vol. II) and the other describes 
a group of brigands, some of whom were killed and others crucified (Ch. 10, abid.). 
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ABRABANEL ON PROPHECY IN THE 
MOREH NEBHUKHIM 


ALVIN J. REINES 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 


INTRODUCTION 


AIMONIDES makes his fundamental statement on the na- 

ture of prophecy in seventeen chapters of the second part 
of the Moreh Nebhukhim, thirty-two through forty-eight. Of these 
seventeen chapters, Isaac Abrabanel* comments upon eight, the 
_thirty-second through the thirty-seventh, the forty-second, and the 
forty-fifth. Our presentation will deal in detail with seven of these 
eight chapters, omitting the forty-second which serves primarily to 
expand material developed more fully in other chapters. 

The following form will be taken by this work. A translation of 
every significant philosophic text that appears in the aforementioned 
chapters will be given. These texts constitute the fundamental part 
of the commentary. Therefore, unless necessary for general compre- 
hension, Abrabanel’s elaborate attempts to support the philosophic 
sections by midrashic manipulation of Scriptural and Rabbinic proof- 
texts have been omitted. Prefaced to each translation of a text is an 
introductory comment elucidating the point of the text. These intro- 
ductory comments are required for the following reasons. The com- 
mentary, written as it is, in the form of a commentary, is dependent 
for intelligibility upon the reader having the relevant passages of the 
Moreh before him. These passages. are supplied in the prefaces in 
translations required by the commentary. Also, the point of the text 
is often obscure, and, therefore, again in the service of intelligibility, 
the point of each section is explained in the prefaces. These points do 
not, of course, exhaust the contents of the translations themselves, 
and could not meaningfully replace them. 

The translations of the texts of the commentary will not necessarily 
follow the order in which the texts themselves appear in the commen- 


*For a discussion of the various spellings of the name Abrabanel, see B. 
Netanyahu, Abravanel (Philadelphia, 1953), pp. 261f. Our spelling is simply a 
transliteration of the Hebrew spelling according to the rules followed by The Jewish 
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tary. The reason for this is that Abrabanel follows to a considerable 
degree a question-answer method in presenting his comments in 
which questions are not immediately followed by their answers, nor 
the answers themselves necessarily given in the order in which the 
questions were raised. Moreover, there are interspersed among these 
answers comments entirely unrelated to the questions. We have, 
therefore, rearranged the translation so that each question appears 
together with its answer, and the comments not presented in question- 
answer form appear in a logical order determined by the argument of 
the Moreh. 

Generally considered, Abrabanel’s commentary may be divided 
into three parts: his interpretation of Maimonides’ view of prophecy, 
a criticism of this view, and a statement of his own theory of prophecy. 
A systematic presentation of these three divisions will be given in a 
concluding essay following upon the last chapter, the commentary 
to chapter forty-five. At that time various general and _ historical 
problems that appear in the commentary will also be taken up, so 
that the notes to the translation are limited primarily to textual 
considerations. 

Two Hebrew texts of Abrabanel’s Commentary to the Moreh have 
been utilized in preparing this translation. The first, entitled L in the 
notes, is that which was prepared by M. I. Landau. It appears both 
independently, Prague, 1831-32, and together with Samuel Ibn Tib- 
bon’s translation of the Moreh Nebhukhim and the commentaries of 
Efodi, Shemtob, and Asher Crescas, Lemberg, 1866. The second is a 
manuscript, Bodleian 2385, entitled A in the notes. The manuscript 
employed by Landau is unknown to us, but on the basis of the varia- 
tions between L and A, it is most unlikely to have been the latter. 
These variations, when significant for the translation of the text, 
have been listed in the notes. 

In citing L, the text principally referred to, the Lemberg edition is 
used according to the following system. The leaf number is given 
first, then the page of the leaf is indicated by the initials r. (recto) 
and v. (verso), referring respectively to the right- and left-hand sides 
of the leaf, and finally the column of the page is indicated by a. or b., 
referring respectively to the right- and left-hand columns of the page. 
The column reference is omitted where there is only one column on a 
page. Unless otherwise specified, the reference is always to the second 
part of the Moreh. 

Translations given of the Moreh usually follow that of S. Munk, 
Le Guide des Egarés, Paris, 1856, 1861, 1866, and occasionally that of 
M. Friedlander, The Guide of the Perplexed, London, 1881, 1885. 
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However, Abrabanel’s unique interpretations often require transla- 
tions of the Moreh that vary considerably from those given in the 
translations above. When this occurs, the translation required by 
Abrabanel’s interpretation is given and attention called to this fact 
in a note. Brackets and parentheses are employed to enclose words 
and phrases that have been added to the literal translation of the text. 
Brackets signify that the addition is necessary for the passage to have 
meaning, and its omission is to be attributed either to the brevity of 
the Hebrew style, or to a corruption of the text. Parentheses signify 
that the addition is unnecessary for the meaning of the passage, but 
is nonetheless an aid to clarity. A final general consideration, the term 
an, Master, referring to Maimonides, is translated as Maimonides. 


I. COMMENTARY TO CHAPTER THIRTY-T wo 


A. THE INTRODUCTORY CHAPTERS 


Of the seventeen chapters (Moreh II, 32-48) in which Maimonides discusses 
prophecy, four serve to introduce his definition of prophecy: in chap. 32 he 
classifies the different opinions on prophecy; in chap. 33 he discusses the revela- 
tion on Mount Sinai; in chap. 34 he presents an interpretation of Ex. 23.20; 
and in chap. 35 he comments upon Moses’ prophecy. It is not until chap. 36 
that the definition of prophecy is given. Preliminary to commenting upon chap. 
32 proper, Abrabanel raises the question of why Maimonides presents these 
introductory chapters, inasmuch as it is proper for scientific writers to lay down 
definitions of their subjects at the very beginning of their investigations: 


Why did Maimonides not lay down a definition of prophecy 
in this chapter at the beginning of his discussion, as other thinkers 
have done in their books and investigations? Thus you see that 
Avicenna, in his work, entitled the Canon," presents a definition 
of medicine in the first chapter. Aristotle, in one of his books on 
practical philosophy? does the same; at the beginning of the 


« The force behind Abrabanel’s question is most likely Aristotle’s discussion of 
the ultimate starting points of scientific investigation, among which Aristotle includes 
definitions of the basic terms used in the particular science being investigated. 
Hence definitions are required at the outset of scientific investigations, yet Mai- 
monides waits until the fifth chapter of his inquiry into prophecy to define “‘proph- 
ecy,”’ the most basic term in the discussion. Cf. Aristotle, Analytica Posteriora, 
I, 71, 1-72, 24; and W. D. Ross, Aristotle, p. 47 (New York, 1959). 

ta Rd. (1. 23) with A papa for p75. 

2 Literally: »»7I07 nwy D1, The political philosopher does the same. As L here 
points out, Abrabanel is referring to Aristotle. However, since Aristotle was more 
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Ethica Nichomachea,} before all other matters, he gives a defini- 
tion of the good, that it is the kind of happiness he would investi- 
gate in that work. Why, then, did Maimonides not do the same 
in the case of prophecy? Narboni,‘ with reference to this situation, 
writes that Maimonides gives a definition of prophecy at the be- 
ginning of chap. 36,5 but does not explain his reason for doing 
so. (66r. a. 20) 


Three comments are presented in answer to this question. In the first com- 
ment it is explained that there are three general opinions concerning the meaning 
of the term prophecy, but only one that is appropriate to the definition 
Maimonides lays down in chap. 36. Consequently, before giving his definition, 
Maimonides first had to state the general opinion to which he subscribes. This 
opinion, that prophecy comes only to the person who is intellectually and 
constitutionally prepared to receive it, is presented in chap. 32: 


Maimonides saw fit to preface his definition of prophecy with 
these four chapters because his study of the subject required it. 
For inasmuch as there are different opinions concerning prophecy, 
it was necessary for Maimonides to state which of them was 
acceptable, in order to give the opinion he selects a definition 
suitable to it and in accord with its meaning. For how can proph- 
ecy be defined before we know to what the term refers? Thus 
Maimonides’ definition, which he presents in chap. 36, does not 
suit the first opinion, because this definition is founded and 
based upon the principle that the theoretical preparation of the 
intellect and the natural® preparation of the imaginative faculty 
are prerequisites of prophecy. Consequently, Maimonides was 
compelled to set down the opinion of people concerning prophecy, 
and also to disclose his own opinion concerning it, first, in order 
later to define it in accordance with the opinion he describes as 
his own. This is the purpose of this chapter, thirty-two. (66r. 
b: 26) 


In the second comment it is explained that Maimonides’ opinion, that 
prophecy requires preparations on the part of the prophet, is open to two 


than a philosopher of politics alone, Abrabanel must be understood to be calling 
attention to the social nature of the Ethica Nichomachea rather than as limiting 
Aristotle to political philosophy. It is further possible that the term -»4pm is corrupt, 
since elsewhere in the commentary Abrabanel always refers to Aristotle, if not by 
name, as 7)019»Dn, the Philosopher. 

3 Eithica Nichomachea, II, 2 (1094b, ro ff.). 

4 Commentary on the Moreh, II, 32. 

Ss Rd. (1. 26) with A 1" ndnna yay asian aon >"? ara for ndnmna yea aNiann qa. 

° Rd. (1. 33) with A myavn for myawn, which L erroneously corrects to nyDwn). 
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objections from Scriptural sources. The first is from the account of Mount 
Sinai, where the entire people of Israel, all of whom certainly were not prepared, 
are reported to have experienced revelation, which is a kind of prophecy. The 
second is from Ex: 23.20 ff., where the appearance of an angel, another kind of 
prophecy, is promised to the entire people, and again it is obvious that not all 
the people were prepared to receive prophecy. Hence, to meet these objections, 
Maimonides includes chap. 33, in which he tries to show that the experience of 
the people at Sinai was not revelation, and chap. 34, in which he tries to show 
that the appearance of the angel is promised only to the prophets: 


Then, because Maimonides in chap. 32 lays down the prin- 
ciple that prophecy will in no way come to man without great 
intellectual and ethical preparations, to which someone can im- 
mediately object from the story of the Sinaitic revelation that 
all the Israelites reached the status of prophecy, and yet it is not 
within the realm of possibility for them all to have been prepared 
with the great perfection Maimonides describes as necessary for 
prophecy, and because this principle can also be objected to 
from the verse that appears in Scripture, ‘‘Behold, I send an 
angel before thee.... Take heed of him, and hearken unto his 
voice’’ (Ex. 23.20), which indicates that all Israel saw the angel 
and heard his words, for the passage, as is apparent from its 
context, implies he would speak with all Israel, Maimonides 
was required to include chap. 32 to remove the objection from the 
Sinaitic revelation — He explains there that the degree of divine 
revelation to which the generality of the people attained was of 
low status, not absolute prophecy, and, therefore, they did not 
require great preparation — and chap. 34 to resolve the objection 
from the verse, ‘“‘Behold, I send an angel before thee’? — He 
informs us the meaning is not that the people would see the 
angel and hear his words, but that they would see and hear the 
words of a prophet, to whom the word of the angel would come. 
(66r. b. 36) 


In the third comment it is explained that the fourth introductory chapter, 
thirty-five, is necessary to inform the reader that the definition laid down by 
Maimonides in chap. 36 does not include the prophecy of Moses, and should 
not be applied to it. For the term prophet is used by Maimonides with reference 
to Moses and all other prophets in absolute equivocality, and thus an essential 
distinction exists between them: 


After Maimonides has resolved these difficulties in these 
chapters in order that his opinion, that prophecy requires prepa- 
rations perforce, may be established, he sees fit to define prophecy. 
But he prefaces chap. 35 to his definition to let us know clearly 
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that the definition of prophecy he will give,’ and all the other 
statements he makes concerning it in the other chapters, include 
the prophecy of every prophet except Moses. For this definition 
is incorrect so far as his prophecy is concerned, as are the forms 
and degrees of prophecy he mentions afterward, inasmuch as 
the term prophecy is applied to Moses and all other prophets in 
absolute equivocality. Therefore, it is impossible for one definition 
or denotation to include them both. Then, after he has imparted 
this note of caution to us in chap. 35, he presents following it, in 
chap. 36, the definition of prophecy. This is the explanation of 
the logical connection among* the chapters and why they were 
necessary. Herewith is the first comment resolved. (66v. a. 3) 


B. THE THREE GENERAL OPINIONS ON PROPHECY ENUMERATED 
BY MAIMONIDES PREPARATORY TO HIS DEFINITION 


In chap. 32, Maimonides begins his discussion with a summary of the three 
general opinions that are held by mankind concerning the nature of prophecy. 
In his opening statement, he compares them to the three opinions similarly held 
concerning the creation of the universe: ‘The opinions of people concerning 
prophecy are like their opinions concerning the eternity and creation of the 
universe. I mean thereby, that just as those for whom the existence of God is 
clearly established, profess three opinions concerning the eternity and creation 
of the universe, as we have explained, so there are three opinions concerning 
prophecy.’ In discussing this passage, Abrabanel raises the question of whether 
the comparison between the two sets of opinions is external, based only upon 
the fact that each happens to be three, or whether some internal relation exists 
between them as well: 


Concerning Maimonides’ statement, ‘“‘The opinions of man- 
kind concerning prophecy are like their opinions concerning the 
eternity and creation of the universe,” this question arises: what 
relation or connection does Maimonides find between the opinions 
of prophecy and those of eternity and creation? Is it only with 
regard to their number, that the’ former were three and the 
latter three? This is in truth a very weak basis of comparison, 
since we find the number three in many very important matters; 
for example: the three divisions of existence, incorporeal Intel- 
ligences, celestial spheres, and transient beings; the three Patri- 
archs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; the three shepherds, Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam; the three camps of graded sacredness, 
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Priests,? Levites, and Israelites; as well as the Pentateuch, 
Prophets, and Hagiographa. There are numerous other instances 
besides these, yet Maimonides relates the opinions’? on prophecy 


to none of them, only to the opinions on eternity and creation.” 
(66r; a. 27) 


To this question, the answer is given that Maimonides does base his com- 


parison of the two sets of opinions on internal relations existing between them. 
The relation between the first opinion on prophecy and the first opinion on the 
creation of the world is that both prophecy and the world, according to these 
two opinions, are produced miraculously by the will of God alone: 


Maiinonides says the opinions of people concerning prophecy 
are like their opinions concerning the eternity and creation of the 
world, because the opinions he enumerates here follow from 
those on eternity and creation that he enumerates in Part II, 
chap. 13, and are related to them. For there he describes the 
first opinion as belonging to everyone who believes in the Law 
of Moses, namely, that God created the entire universe after 
absolute non-existence, without there having been present in the 
universe either matter or another being, and without the universe 
possessing any disposition whatsoever for the creation. It is in 
correspondence to this first opinion on creation Maimonides lays 
down that he presents the first opinion on prophecy, which he 
thereupon attributes to the ‘“‘multitude of people of our faith.” 
This opinion is that God chooses whomsoever He pleases from 
among people and causes the Shekinah to rest upon him. It 
makes no difference whether the man is wise or ignorant, for 
these people are of the opinion that the act of prophecy is some- 
thing miraculous, like the creation of the world. Consequently, 
just as the creation of the world was brought about by the will 
of the Creator alone, without matter present prepared to receive 
it, so prophecy requires the will of God alone, without considera- 
tion as to whether the recipient is prepared for it or not. (66v. 


A. 13) 


The relation between the second opinion on prophecy and the third opinion 


on the creation of the world is that both prophecy and the world, according to 
these two opinions, are produced by natural causes alone: 
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The third opinion which Maimonides enumerates in chap. 13 
is the opinion of Aristotle, namely, that a thing cannot be pro- 
duced from nothing, but that everything must come from some 
definite thing possessing the capacity for generation, and in 
addition, that there is no other but the natural order in the world. 
This opinion, just as it denies the creation of the world, so does it 
deny the occurrence of miracles and wonders. It is in correspon- 
dence to this opinion on the eternity of the world that Maimonides 
presents the second opinion on prophecy, the opinion of the 
philosophers. This opinion is that prophecy is a perfection present 
in the nature of man, it is not a miraculous event but a natural 
one, and therefore, it is attained through the preparation of the 
recipient. In this way, then, does this opinion concerning prophecy 
relate to and follow from the third opinion Maimonides mentions 
on the eternity of the world. (66v. a. 25) 


The relation between the third opinion on prophecy and the second opinion 
on the creation of the world is that both prophecy and the world, according to 
these two opinions, are produced by natural causes in association with the 
special will of God: 


As for the other opinion he mentions there,” it is the opinion 
of Plato. This is that God, blessed be He, created the world, not 
of nothing, however, but from a matter that had co-existed with 
Him from eternity.. The Creator, blessed be He, is the cause of 
its existence, and [its relation to Him] is like clay in the hands of 
the potter, so that He creates of it what He pleases, at one time 
He fashions the heavens and the earth from it, at another time, 
He fashions some other thing. It is in correspondence to the 
Platonic opinion concerning the creation of the world that 
Maimonides presents the third opinion of prophecy, which is the 
one he selects as his own. This opinion is that prophecy does not 
occur without preparation, just as, according to the opinion of 
Plato, there was no creation except from a pre-existent matter, 
and also, that the will of God is a necessary condition for prophecy, 


1 Moreh, II, 13. 

3 Plato, Timaeus 28B-30C. However, Abrabanel’s account of Plato’s theory of 
creation is clearly taken from the Moreh, II, 13, which contains the prevalent 
medieval distortion that Plato’s creator, the Demiurge (dupovpyos), is an omnip- 
otent being who creates ex nihilo. In point of fact, Plato conceived the Demiurge 
to be neither omnipotent nor to create ex nihilo. See F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Cos- 
mology, pp. 34 ff., and S. Munk, Le Guide des Egarés, vol. II, p. 100, n. 3. 
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just as [according to the opinion of Plato], God exercised it in the 
act of creation." 

Thus I have explained that the three opinions of people on 
prophecy, once they have acknowledged its existence, correspond 
to those of people concerning the eternity and creation of the 
world, for the opinions on prophecy derive from the opinions 
concerning eternity and creation in the manner I| have described. 
Herewith is the second comment resolved. (66v. a. 32) 


C. ABRABANEL’S DISCUSSION OF THE FIRST OPINION 
, OF PROPHECY 


In his discussion of the first opinion of prophecy, Maimonides characterizes 
those who adhere to it as-ignoramuses. In the following comment, the question 
is raised why Maimonides particularly uses the-term ‘‘ignoramuses,’’ which 
applies specifically to persons who are partially in error, rather than some such 
term as mistaken or confused, which would describe persons who are wholly 
in error. 


With regard to Maimonides’ statement, ‘‘The first opinion, 
which is*5 the opinion of the multitude of ignoramuses among those 
who believe in prophecy, and some people among the members of 
our faith also believe it, is that God chooses whomsoever He 
wishes from among men and causes prophecy to rest upon him,”’ 
the question arises as to why he attributes this opinion to a 
“multitude of ignoramuses.”’ If, according to him it is in an 
incorrect and untrue opinion, he should say it is ‘‘the opinion of 
those who are mistaken,’ or ‘‘confused,’’ or use some similar 
expression that applies to those who hold to incorrect and false 
opinions. He should not call them a “multitude of ignoramuses,”’ 


4 Z. Diesendruck, in his article, ‘‘Maimonides Lehre der Prophetie,” Israel 
Abrahams Memorial Volume, devotes considerable attention to the question of the 
propriety of this third analogy. The matter will be discussed in our concluding essay. 

This comment of Abrabanel, comparing the opinions of prophecy and creation, 
is also offered by Isaac Arama, Akedat Vizhak, chap. 35, with the result that there is 
some question as to which of these men is the comment’s original author. S. H. 
Wilensky, in an exhaustive discussion of the parallel passages that appear in Abra- 
banel’s and Arama’s works, The Philosophy of Isaac Arama, pp. 55 ff., maintains 
that Abrabanel excerpted this passage from Arama. However, B. Netanyahu, in a 
general discussion of the fact that parallel passages appear in the works of these 
two authors, (he does not discuss our passage), argues that the evidence for who 
took the material from whom is inconclusive, and that equal opportunity existed 
for Arama to excerpt from Abrabanel and vice versa, Abravanel, p. 295, n. 2. Our 
own opinion is that the evidence is inadequate for a definite judgment on the issue. 
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a phrase used to describe those whose comprehension is inad- 
equate, but not false. (66r. a: 36) 


The answer to this question is presented in three parts. First, it is explained 
that Maimonides terms the adherents of the first opinion ignoramuses, a term 
used of those whose opinions are only partially false, because they are correct 
in attributing the origin of prophecy to God, but err in saying that it comes 
from Him miraculously, and therefore, that neither intellectual nor physical 
qualifications are required of the prophet: 


You must understand that the fundamental principle of this 
first opinion is that prophecy is a miraculous event, the [direct] 
act of the First Cause, blessed be He. For this reason it is un- 
necessary for us to make the preparation of the recipient a condi- 
tion of prophecy, since divine actions such as the performance of 
miracles are not prevented by reason of the lack of qualification 
of the recipient. Shall we say that Moses’ staff was qualified to 
be turned into a snake when he transformed it by means of a 
miracle? Rather, He who created the world according to His 
absolute will, and who impressed upon it the natural order as it 
is, can change it as He pleases. Therefore, those who hold this 
opinion say that God can choose whom He wishes from among 
mankind and bring prophecy to rest upon him, and there is no 
necessary requirement so far as preparations are concerned. For 
it makes no difference whether that person is versed in speculative 
matters or ignorant of them, or whether he is older and mature 
of thought,® or young, despite the fact that the Philosopher 
maintains that theology is not to be found among young men. 
Thus, because it belongs to the category of miracles, prophecy 
does not necessarily require the prophet to have an understanding 
of science, or to be of an elderly age, for even without these 
(qualifications) prophecy occurs through the will of the Giver, 
blessed be He. (66v. a. 43) 


Second, the adherents of the first opinion are correct in requiring ethical 


qualifications of the prophet, but err here, too, by saying that ethical qualifica- 
tions are the only ones required: 


Maimonides does say of this opinion, ‘However, they do 
stipulate that he possess some goodness and some morality, for 
no person, until and including the present, according to this 
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opinion, has said that God will cause His Shekinah to rest upon 
an evil man, unless He has first brought him back to the good,”’ 
because those who hold this opinion make a great distinction 
and dichotomy in the matter of preparations. For of the prepara- 
tions’? the philosophers describe as necessary for prophecy, some 
are physical, for example, the perfection of the imaginative and 
other faculties, and some are intellectual, for example, the per- 
fection of axiomatic and speculative concepts. All these things, 
say those who hold this opinion, are unnecessary for the existence 
of prophecy, since even without them God will cause His prophecy 
to come over the prophets in accordance with His will.‘® However, 
there are other virtues’? that are necessary for prophecy, namely, 
the perfection of moral qualities, and still more, that the prophet 
be devoid of moral defects. Thus, the prophet cannot be someone 
who is steeped in sensuality, nor someone who takes property by 
violence, neither can he be a glutton, nor a winebibber. In short, 
he must be devoid of all defects, for in relation to a prophet 
there may be found only such characteristics as are wholly 
included in the good,”° since otherwise, it is absolutely incon- 
ceivable that God should cause His Shekinah to come over him. 
For this reason, Maimonides says [that, according to the first 
opinion,] there must be found ‘‘some goodness and some morality”’ 
in the prophet, because God will not cause his Shekinah to rest 
upon a wicked person. 

By his statement, ‘“‘unless He has first brought him back to 
the good,’”’ Maimonides alludes to Obadiah, who was an Edomite, 
and who, after he converted and turned to the good, became 
worthy of prophecy. 

Consequently, in view of this discussion, the main point of 
this first opinion is that the occurrence of prophecy is dependent 
upon the giver, God, and not upon the preparation of the re- 
cipient, that is, so far as the preparations the philosophers have 
declared to be necessary are concerned. (66v. b. 7) 


Third, the adherents of the first opinion are correct in maintaining that 
prophecy comes from God, but err in saying that it comes from Him alone. For 
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Maimonides believes that prophecy comes both from God, who is its remote 
cause, and the Active Intellect, who is its proximate cause. Moreover, since it 
is the Active Intellect which is the proximate cause of prophecy, it can only 
come naturally, for the Active Intellect, unlike God who can create ex nihilo, 
is a finite agent, and can only create from a pre-existent matter. In sum, then, 
Maimonides terms the adherents of the first opinion ignoramuses because their 
opinion is partially correct and partially in error; they are correct in attributing 
prophecy to God and in requiring ethical qualifications of the prophet, but they 
err in the following three points: 1) They say that prophecy comes from God 
to man directly, whereas it comes by means of the Active Intellect; 2) They 
say that prophecy does not require theoretical and physical qualifications, 
whereas it does require such qualifications; 3) They say that prophecy is a 
miracle, whereas it is actually a natural perfection: 


Maimonides attributes this opinion to ignoramuses, and he 
associates some of the multitude of the people of our faith with 
these ignoramuses as well, because his opinion is that prophecy, 
despite the fact that the Creator, blessed be He, is its first cause, 
as He is the cause of all things, comes to man through the medium 
of an angel, namely, the Active Intellect. For when the soul and 
intellect of man unite with it, the effluence of this Intelligence 
pours over him. However, those who hold this first opinion have 
chosen the First Cause alone, without any intermediary, as the 
cause of prophecy. Hence they say?! that preparation is not a 
necessary prerequisite of prophecy, seeing that various acts of 
the First Cause have previously occurred without preparation” 
on the part of the recipient, as in the creation of the universe. 
But Maimonides does not believe this is true in the case of 
prophecy.*} For prophecy in his opinion is an effluence that pours 
forth from the Active Intellect upon the soul of the prophet, 
and therefore, the agent is determined by the preparation of the 
one who receives it. Prophecy, he believes, can occur in no other 
way. 

Consequently, those who maintain this first opinion do not 
fall into error by attributing prophecy to the First Cause, blessed 
be He, for all things come from Him, nor by saying that God 
chooses whom He pleases (for prophecy), for the Philosopher 
says similarly* in discussing the flow of events from the First 
Cause that He is continually pleased with what the Active 
Intellect does,*s but they display ignorance and a lack of knowl- 
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edge in that they do not take the intermediary in prophecy, the 
Active Intellect, into consideration. And some of the multitude 
of the people of our faith follow these ignoramuses by following 
literal interpretations of Scripture. Therefore, some of the people 
of our faith are of this opinion, although others among us do 
take the intermediary into consideration. 

In addition, ignorance and a lack of knowledge are evinced 
by those who hold this opinion, because they take into considera- 
tion that which is required of the agent for the existence of 
prophecy” but not what is required of the patient, that is, the 
preparation of the one who receives it. 

And finally, ignorance and a lack of knowledge are evinced by 
those who hold this opinion, in Maimonides’ view, because they 
classify prophecy as a miracle rather than as a natural event, 
owing to the difficulty and strangeness: they see in the circum- 
stances that surround its existence. Thus, because of these 
defective elements, Maimonides calls the first opinion the “‘opinion 
of ignoramuses.”’ Herewith is the third comment resolved. (66v. 
b. 25) 


D. ABRABANEL’S DISCUSSION OF THE SECOND OPINION 
OF PROPHECY 


In five comments interspersed with quotations from the Moreh, Abrabanel 
sets forth Maimonides’ discussion of the second opinion, the opinion of the 
philosophers. In the first comment he explains that the philosophers believe 
prophecy to be a natural perfection, which, like all natural perfections, exists 
first in a potential state. Thus prophecy only comes into existence after the 
potentiality for it has been realized by the prophet’s acquisition of the necessary 
preparations: 


The fundamenta! principles of this second opinion is that 
prophecy is a possible natural perfection belonging to the essence 
and nature of man. For this reason the Philosopher investigated 
it in the second chapter of his De Sensu.*7 He includes dream, 
divination, and prophecy in this treatise, since in his opinion, 
they belong to the same species and differ only quantitatively. 
And because prophecy, in his opinion, is a natural perfection, he 
states that it comes to man as all natural forms do, that is, when 


26 Rd. (1. 43) aNia3n for x7327. 
27 ‘The Philosopher’’ is a term used to refer to Aristotle. However, the work 
Abrabanel is referring to is the De Sensu et Sensibili of Averroes (ed. H. Blumberg, 
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the recipient is prepared to receive them. Hence Maimonides 
says, ‘‘But that perfection . .. comes only after study has brought 
forth to actuality that which is within the potentiality of the 
species.” For if prophecy were not within the potentiality of the 
human species, a possibility belonging to man naturally, none 
among mankind would ever have attained to it, for the natural 
perfection that goes forth to actuality must have existed previ- 
ously in a potential and possible state.-And if it does not always 
go forth to actuality, it is prevented from doing so by some 
“dispositional obstacle,” that is, the person’s disposition is not 
qualified for it, or by some ‘‘external cause,’’ that is, the afflictions 
of time, or other evils among those that befall mankind. (66v. 
b. 48) 


In the second comment it is explained that, according to the philosophers, 
every person possesses some’ measure of the faculty of which prophecy is a 
function. Prophecy is merely the highest degree of the development of the 
intellect, and, according to the Aristotelian definition of man, the intellect is an 
essential property of every human being. Therefore, since every potentiality 
of a species is necessarily realized in an infinite span of time, (and the philos- 
ophers believe that the universe has existed from infinity), they believe that 
prophecy has at some time occurred. However, inasmuch as prophecy is the 
highest degree of intellectual development, they believe it has occurred but 
rarely: 


[Maimonides makes the statement that] ‘‘it is impossible for 
a perfection” possible?* in a species to ‘‘exist in its ultimate and 
final degree in every individual of the species.’’ He says this with 
reference to the fact that the Philosopher considers the intellect 
employed in practical matters, the intellect employed in specula- 
tive matters, and the intellect that unites with the incorporeal 
Intellect, which is prophecy, to be one faculty, that is, the per- 
fection of the human intellect.2? One person will attain to a low 
degree of the perfection through a knowledge of practical affairs, 
another will attain to a higher degree of it through speculative 
matters, and still another will attain to the highest degree of the 
perfection, namely, prophecy. Consequently, there exists no 
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0 Cf. Ethica Nicomachea, VI, 1, 5, 6. However, Aristotle makes no mention of 
prophecy as an intellectual perfection, and, in fact, in the De Divinatione Per Sonum, 
clearly indicates that it is not. Abrabanel’s statement reflects neo-Platonized medi- 
eval thought generally attributed to Aristotle; cf., ¢. g., Avicenna’s De Anima, 
V, 6, Opera Avicennae, Venice, 1508. 
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human individual in whom something of the perfection does not 
exist, be it to a small or large degree, inasmuch as it corresponds 
to the human form. However, this perfection cannot exist in its 
ultimate and’ final degree in every individual of the species, 
because the potentiality for it does not exist in certain kinds of 
disposition and preparation. Indeed, how can persons, who are 
ill-disposed and unprepared, attain to even one degree of the 
perfection! 

But nonetheless, it follows necessarily from the basic prin- 
ciples of the Philosopher that the highest degree of this perfection 
shall have existed in at least one individual of the species. Thus 
Maimonides says, ‘‘But that it not exist in some individual is 
impossible,”’ that is, for the perfection not to have existed in its 
ultimate and final degree in some individual. For if prophecy 
has never existed in any individual of the human species, its 
existence there must be considered forever impossible, since if it 
were possible, why should it be that nature has never been 
able to produce?’ it at any time in the infinite past? (67r. 10) 


In the third comment, two further points of the philosophers’ view of 


prophecy are given: The first is that prophecy, as a natural perfection, cannot 
come into existence without the required agent (that is, the Active Intellect, 


the 


governor of all natural activity in the sub-lunar world). The second is that 


prophecy cannot come to a person lacking in scientific knowledge, because the 
lower levels of the intellect must be realized before the highest one can be 
reached: 


In addition, Maimonides says that if the perfection requires 
an agent for the attainment of any of its degree, namely, to bring 
it forth from potentiality to actuality, it is impossible for these 
degrees to be attained without such an agent. And because the 
perfection of prophecy is the ultimate and final degree of the 
perfections of the intellect, it is impossible, according to this 
opinion, for an ignoramus to prophesy. For how can a person 
attain to prophecy if he has not first passed through the primary 
degrees of the perfection, one of which is a knowledge of science? 


(67r. 17) 


In the fourth comment, a question is raised concerning Maimonides’ state- 


ment that, according to the philosophers, it is impossible for a person to go to 
sleep not a prophet and later to awaken as one. Inasmuch as Maimonides writes 
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earlier in the Moreh that forms come upon their substrata instantaneously,* 
a person might conceivably go to sleep after having acquired the necessary 
preparations, and then receive the prophetic form instantaneously in the night. 
To this question, the answer is given that Maimonides here means a person 
cannot become a prophet unless he has first qualified himself for the office; 
that is to say, the form of prophecy may come upon him instantaneously, but 
the preparations for prophecy must come in time: 


As for Maimonides’ additional remark, ‘“‘nor is it possible that 
a person should go to sleep not a prophet and awaken a prophet,”’ 
it appears strange and difficult. For if the perfection of prophecy 
comes after preparations, as? do other natural forms, and if it 
happens, as has already been explained to be the case, that the 
preparations come to be gradually in time but that the form 
comes in an instant, who can deny that a person may prepare 
himself for prophecy over a long period but that the form of the 
perfection comes upon him instantaneously? He would then go 
to sleep not a prophet, and yet awaken as one. 

But the meaning*’ of this statement is, as Maimonides says 
following it, ‘‘as one who comes upon a find,” that is, a person 
who comes upon a find in the street or square does so uninten- 
tionally; he does not prepare himself to come across it. Similarly, 
in chapter Helek there is written, ‘Three things come when not 
thought of, a find, a snake, and the messiah, may he come quickly 
in our day.’’34 For a find comes when not thought of and without 
preparation or readiness, since a person chances upon a find 
when there is no hope of it in his heart. It is not in this manner, 
declares Maimonides, that a person goes to sleep not a prophet 
and awakens as one, unless he first have prepared himself many 
years to attain to this perfection, and hoped and looked forward 
to its attainment. Then, through such preparation and qualifica- 
tion, will he attain to it. (67r. 19) 


In the fifth comment, an epitome of Maimonides’ discussion of the philos- 
ophers’ theory of prophecy is presented: 


Thus Maimonides says, ‘‘But the matter is as follows, if a 
superior person is perfect as regards his intellectual and moral 
qualities,” that is, through training in both speculative and 
practical matters, and there is joined to this the fact, that from 
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the beginning of its physical formation his imaginative faculty 
also possesses the greatest perfection possible to it, so that it is 
able to receive this (the intellectual) excellence, and by this 
means he brings himself to the degree of preparation and qualifica- 
tion of which you shall hear; and then, along with this quali- 
fication, the thought and imagination of the prophet are directed 
toward the attainment of the knowledge of those matters for 
which he yearns; when all these elements are combined, that is, 
the ethical and rational qualities acquired through training, the 
natural perfection of the imaginative faculty acquired through 
its constitutional formation, and the qualification that the prophet 
direct his thought [to the subject concerning which future knowl- 
edge is desired], then the individual will necessarily prophesy, 
because this perfection, that is, the prophetic, comes to us 
naturally. Consequently, it is not possible for prophecy to exist*5 
without the necessary preparations, nor for them to exist in a 
perfect state without prophecy also existing, “‘just as it is im- 
possible for a man of a healthy disposition to eat good food 
without good blood and similar things arising from that food.” 
(67r. 26) 


E. ABRABANEL’S DISCUSSION OF THE THIRD OPINION 
OF PROPHECY 


1. Abrabanel’s comments to the third opinion appear in two parts. This 
opinion, which is Maimonides’ own view, states that the existence of prophecy 
is regulated both by the special divine will and by human preparations. In the 
first part of his discussion, Abrabanel deals with the interpretation given by 
such students of Maimonides as Hasdai Crescas and Joseph Albo that the third 
opinion is composed equally of the first and second opinions, that is, they 
maintain that the condition of the divine will comes from the first opinion, and 
the condition of preparations from the second.%° To this interpretation, 
Abrabanel interposes two objections: first, that if Maimonides really owed 
his opinion equally to the first and second opinions, he would not refer dis- 
paragingly to the proponents of the former as ignoramuses and respectfully to 
the proponents of the latter as philosophers; and second, that if Maimonides 
really were dependent in equal measure upon the two preceding opinions, he 
would not say only of the second one that it is essentially the same as his own: 


35 Rd. (1. 30) with A xxorw for xxnrv. 
36 Abrabanel’s understanding of Crescas’ and Albo’s interpretations is on this 
point inaccurate. This matter will be further discussed in our concluding essay. Cf. 


notes 38 and 39 to this chapter. 
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A question arises concerning the third opinion Maimonides 
enumerates. It appears to be’? composed of the two opinions which 
precede it in that it [apparently] takes the requirement of the 
divine will from the first opinion, and the requirement of prepara- 
tion from the second. Thus the third opinion appears to be 
composed of the two of them. And this is the way it was under- 
stood by Rabbi Hasdai,3* (Rabbi Joseph Albo), author of the 
Ikkarim,3® and other philosophers from among our people, who 
concluded and decided that this’? third opinion, which Mai- 
monides selects as his own, is that prophecy requires natural and 
theoretical preparations onthe part of the recipient, and the 
divine will on the part of the Bestower,** blessed be He. But if 
this were the case, why would Maimonides attribute the first 
opinion to ignoramuses and the second to philosophers without 
calling them ignoramuses as well, seeing that the opinion of each 
of these groups falls short of perfection?#? Furthermore, why 
does Maimonides say that the third opinion is essentially the 
same as the opinion of philosophy except for one thing, instead 
of saying something like the following concerning the third 
opinion, as regards its relation to the second opinion, that is, 
inasmuch as it is composed of the two earlier opinions equally, 
he should say, ‘‘The third opinion, which is the opinion of our 
Torah and a fundamental principle of our faith, is composed of 
these two opinions, since it takes the requirement of the divine 
will from the first opinion, and the requirement of preparation 
from the second.”’ (66r. a. 42) 


On the basis of these two objections, the interpretation that the third 


opinion is composed of the first two is rejected. In its place the view is offered 
that Maimonides takes nothing from the first opinion, and that his opinion is 
based almost entirely on the second one. He takes nothing from the first opinion, 
because he believes that the role of the divine will is only to withhold prophecy 
from someone who is qualified to receive it, whereas in the first opinion the role 
of the divine will is to produce prophecy in someone arbitrarily chosen by God 
to be a prophet. And he bases his view almost entirely on the second opinion, 
because he agrees with it that prophecy isa natural perfection which comes only 
to the person who is qualified to receive it: 


37 Rd. (1. 43) with A sim for nvm 1200. 

38 Or Adonai, sec. I, chap. 4. 

39 Sefer ha-[kkarim, vol. III, p. 70; ed. I. Husik, Philadelphia, 1930. 
40 Rd. (1. 2) with A men for -»D. 

4 Rd. (1. 4) with A yswnn for vpwon. 
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The opinion Maimonides selects is that prophecy is a natural 
perfection of man, as you shall see from his own words in the 
many chapters following this one. Therefore, he says it is essen- 
tially like the opinion of philosophy, that is, prophecy is a natural 
perfection, and consequently, requires preparations perforce. But 
he does add to it one thing, the element of will he mentions. 
Therefore he says the third opinion of prophecy is ‘‘the opinion 
of our Law, and a fundamental principle of our religion,” that is, 
“the opinion of our Law’’ with reference to preparation being 
necessary in prophecy, and ‘‘a fundamental principle of our 
religion” with reference to the element of the divine will he men- 
tions, which is a great and fundamental principle in the realm 
of religion. An alternative interpretation is that he says ‘‘the 
opinion of our Law”’ with reference to the element of the divine 
will, and a “fundamental principle of our religion’? with reference 
to the requirement of preparation. | 

You must understand that this opinion is not composed of 
elements taken from the first two opinions, and that Maimonides 
is not saying that the existence of prophecy requires preparations 
as well as the divine will, as the philosophers who came after 
him, and drank of the sea of his knowledge, thought. For in 
truth, Maimonides holds that prophecy* is a natural event, and 
does not consider the divine will to be a condition of its existence, 
because natural events occur regularly in the same way, and the 
element of the divine will does not enter in there.44 Consequently, 
Maimonides does not say this opinion is composed of the first 
two opinions, for he takes nothing from the first one, neither*s 
that the agent in prophecy is the First Cause alone, nor that 
prophecy belongs to the category of miracles, nor that prophecy 
is possible without the preparations required of a prophet, for all 
this, so far as he is concerned, implies ignorance and a lack of 
knowledge. His opinion then does not agree in any way with the 
first one, but with the second, the opinion of philosophy. There- 
fore, he says the third opinion “‘is essentially like the opinion of 
philosophy except for one thing,’ namely, we, the community of 


43 Rd. (1. 10) with A asa for xan. 

44 Abrabanel does not mean to say here that natural events are not produced by 
the divine will. There is a distinction to be drawn between two kinds of divine will, 
the special divine will, which is the cause of miracles, and the general divine will, 
which is the cause of natural events. Abrabanel’s point is that according to Mai- 
monides the special divine will does not produce prophecy, although as a natural 
event, prophecy is ultimately caused by the general divine will. 
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religionists, believe that someone who is fit for prophecy, and 
who has duly prepared himself, will not prophesy at times by 
reason of the divine will. (67r. 30) 


But neither does Maimonides agree entirely with the philosophers, he adds 
to their opinion the qualification that the divine will may intervene mirac- 
ulously to withhold prophecy from someone who is prepared to receive it: 


The divine will, consequently, is not a necessary condition 
for the existence of prophecy, but it is a necessary condition for 
its deprivation from someone who is qualified for it. Therefore, 
Maimonides is not saying that the existence of prophecy occurs 
in the same way as miracles do, but that it (the deprivation of 
prophecy) ‘‘is similar to all the miracles and occurs in the same 
way.” For just as the existence of a natural object does not 
require the divine will, since it always comes about in the same 
way, whereas a change of the natural order is a miraculous act 
and due to the divine will, so in the case of the existence of 
prophecy, its nature is as described in the opinion of the philos- 
ophers, but its deprivation is the work of the divine will,47 and 
this is the miracle. 

Thus Maimonides’ statement, ‘“‘for the natural course is that 
everyone who is fit for prophecy by virtue of his physical con- 
stitution, and who has been properly trained for it by his educa- 
tion and his study, will prophesy,” refers to the existence of 
prophecy, which is a natural occurrence. ‘‘As for the one who 
is kept from this,’”’ that is, someone prepared for it who is kept 
from prophecy, ‘‘he is like someone who is kept from moving 
his arm,‘8 as Jereboam was, or kept from seeing, as was the army 
of the king of Syria in the story of Elisha.’ That is, the move- 
ment of the hand of Jereboam in its healthy state was something 
natural, there was no miraculous aspect to it, neither was it an 
act#? of the divine will. Similarly, the sight of the Syrian army — 
if their eyes were healthy — was something natural, not mirac- 
ulous, and no special act of the divine will. But the keeping of the 
ability from Jereboam to move his hand, or from the Syrian 
army to see Elisha and Samaria, this constituted a miraculous 
act and was due to the divine will. (67v. 19) 


46 Rd. (1. 18) with A »s nw for L’s »87 ov, where ow is corrected to simw ony. 
47 Rd. (1. 25) with A pxan dypn for pan. 

48 Rd. (1. 26) oyarr> for nyanva; cf. text of Moreh. 

49 Rd. (1. 27) with A bypn for bypn. 
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In conclusion Abrabanel says: 


It is clear from this discussion tHat the third opinion Mai- 
monides enumerates here concerning the existence of prophecy is, 
with nothing added or subtracted, essentially the opinion of the 
Philosopher. For Maimonides absolutely does not add the divine 
will as a condition for the existence of prophecy, although he 
does lay down the condition of the divine will in the case where 
prophecy is withheld from someone who is prepared for it. This 
is what he adds to the opinion of the Philosopher, nothing else. 
(67v. 29) 


2. In the second part of his discussion, Abrabanel takes up an objection to 
the third opinion advanced by J. Caspi, Narboni, and Efodi. This objection is 
that the third opinion does not express Maimonides’ real sentiments concerning 
the subject of prophecy. Maimonides, they contend, is actually in full agreement 
with the opinion of the philosophers, but he presents a third opinion in order to 
conciliate public opinion, which would find the view of the philosophers exces- 
sively naturalistic. These commentators find grist for their mill in Maimonides’ 
treatment of the proofs he offers in support of the third theory. He cites the 
case where Baruch is told not to ask for “great things’’ for himself (Jer. 45.5), 
which is interpreted to mean that Baruch is not to ask for prophecy. And 
presumably Baruch based his request for prophecy upon legitimate claims, 
since God could have otherwise rejected his request simply by stating that he 
was unqualified to receive it, whereas instead, He explains to Jeremiah that 
Baruch would not receive prophecy because it was an evil time. This, 
Maimonides says, shows that God keeps back prophecy from those who deserve 
it if the times are not propitious. However, immediately following this he says 
that another explanation might be given for why Baruch was refused prophecy, 
namely, that it was ‘‘too great’’ for him, that is, he was inadequately prepared. 
Maimonides treats his second proof, that the Jews did not receive prophecy 
during the exile, in a similarly contradictory manner. After suggesting that 
this was due to the fact that God arbitrarily withheld prophecy from them, he 
says that it might, however, be attributed to the fact that the Jews, because 
of their grief, became unqualified for prophecy during the period of the exile: 


All the commentators to this chapter have commented upon 
the third opinion, and they are upset and perturbed over Mai- 
monides’ discussion with respect to the reason why he formulates 
a third opinion on this (subject of prophecy), as well as why he 
departs from the opinion of philosophy, seeing that he agrees 
with it in every way, and when, in addition, there cannot be 
found a verse from the Pentateuch, the Prophets, or the Hagiog- 
rapha, that does not agree with it, or that cannot be interpreted 
in accordance with it. Certainly, those passages Maimonides 
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adduces to substantiate this third opinion from the rebuke ad- 
ministered to Baruch the -son of Neriah, ‘“‘And seekest thou 
great things for thyself?’ (Jer. 45.5), and the verse, “Yea, her 
prophets find no vision from the Lord” (Lam. 2.9), [agree with 
the philosophers’ view]. For, as proofs of the third opinion, 
they are completely refuted by Maimonides, who himself gives 
a rebuttal on behalf of the second opinion when he says,5° “It is 
possible for us to say this is the explanation, that prophecy as 
regards Baruch was ‘too great,’ and similarly, that the situation 
described in the verse, ‘Yea, her prophets find no vision from 
the Lord,’ was due to their being in exile’; that is, Baruch was 
lacking in preparations, and therefore did not prophesy, and 
similarly, prophecy did not come in the exile ‘‘for impatience of 
spirit, and for cruel bondage,’’ which means it was also due to 
a lack of preparation.s* Now if it is possible to interpret these 
verses in this way, we have no evidence at all for the third opinion, 
which indicates that it has no existence per se, and that Mai- 
monides presents it only to pay deference to public opinion, 
whereas in his heart he neither believes it nor considers it to be 
true. And just as Joseph Caspi,’? Narboni, and Efodi [all] present 
this entire discussion in their commentaries ad locum, so do they 
all agree that Maimonides’ opinion is an instance of the seventh 
cause ‘‘of inconsistency and contradiction in a book or an essay.’’53 
(66r. b. 11) 


In defense of the third opinion, Abrabanel asserts that Maimonides’ remarks 
were misinterpreted by the above commentators. Maimonides did not mean to 
imply that the evidence from the two Scriptural passages he cites can be re- 
butted, and therefore, that the opinion of the philosophers is reconcilable with 
Scripture, but that it does no good to rebut this evidence, since there are many 
other passages which support the same principle, that the divine will may 
withhold prophecy from someone who is qualified to receive it: 


The commentators all inferred from this passage, ‘It is 
possible for us to say this is the explanation, that prophecy as 
regards Baruch was too great,” that Maimonides is refuting the 
burden and premise of his argument, that is, he is refuting his 
[previous] statements by stating here that the interpretation of 


5° Literally: 7ya inawn ow) bon ypypoar yrat ano ann ain, For Maimonides refutes 
has statements, and overthrows everything, and produces an answer on its behalf when 
he says. 
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the scriptural verses he has given is not necessary, since they 
can be otherwise interpreted so as not to offer proof of this 
opinion. But .in my opinions‘ they did not completely understand 
Maimonides’ statement; for how can it occur to anyone he would 
say something and then contradict it immediately? Since, if he 
does make the earlier statement in order to pay deference to 
public opinion, what good does it do him if he turns from it at 
once and creates confusion ?55 

But this is the interpretation of what this passage means. 
Maimonides says it is possible for us to say that prophecy as 
regards Baruch was “‘too great,’ and it would follow from this 
that Baruch did not prophesy because of a lack of preparation 
rather than on account of the divine will, and similarly, it is 
possible to interpret ‘‘Yea, her prophets find no vision from the 
Lord,” to mean it was due to their being in exile, that the grief 
of the exile rendered them unfit, as the Sages remark, ‘‘Prophecy 
does not rest upon a person eithers® by reason of grief or sloth- 
fulness.’’57 Thus it is possible for us to interpret these verses on 
the basis of a lack of preparation. ‘‘However,’’ Maimonides con- 
tinues, ‘‘we find many passages, some scriptural verses and some 
rabbinic statements, all of which proceed on the basis of this 
fundamental principle, namely, that God causes to prophesy 
whom He pleases, when He pleases,” that is, we are not able to 
frame such an interpretation, nor are we at all helped by it, 
because we find many other proofs, from the words of Scripture 
and the Sages, all of which proceed according to this fundamental 
principle, namely, that the divine will may withhold prophecy, 
as has been described by Maimonides. And since the matter is 
clear from scriptural and rabbinic passages, it is improper for 
us to deny the true meaning of these verses and attempt to 
interpret them in this other way, inasmuch as we are still unable 
to deny the fundamental principle itself. (68r. a. 9) 


Additional passages from Scripture are then cited which illustrate the 
principle that prophecy is regulated by the divine will: 


And indeed, Maimonides found many verses which indicate 
the presence of the divine will. Moses, our master, said ‘‘would 


s4 Rd. (1. 12) with A on *nyt °Dd) for onw B41. 
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that all the Lord’s people were prophets, that the Lord would 
put His spirit upon them” (Num. 9.29), that is, the matter was 
dependent upon His will. With reference to the seventy elders 
there is said, ‘‘and it came to pass, that, when the spirit rested 
upon them, they prophesied, but they did so no more”’ (zbid., 25); 
now if they were unprepared how did they ever merit prophecy, 
and if they were worthy of it by virtue of their preparation, why 
did they not continue to prophesy a second time, except that the 
Creator did not favor it? Similarly, the prophet Amos said, “The 
Lord God hath spoken, who can but prophesy?”’ (Amos 3.8), 
and cf., ‘I have also spoken unto the prophets, and I have 
multiplied visions’? (Hos. 12.11), that is, the varying amounts of 
prophecy were due to the divine will, not to the preparation of 
the prophets. In addition, Amos says, “I was no prophet, neither 
was I a prophet’s son; but I was a herdman, and a dresser of 
sycamore trees; and the Lord took me from following the flock”’ 
(Amos 7.14, 15); and the purpose of this verse can only be to 
inform us he was doubtful about his preparation solely because 
of the divine will. (66r. a. 26) 


(68r. a. 37-68v. a. 1, omitted. Abrabanel here offers an exegesis upon the 


story of Baruch which upholds the interpretation that prophecy failed to come 
to him because of the divine will, and not because of inadequate preparations.) 


Two general proofs are next presented for Maimonides’ position that the 


divine will may withhold prophecy from someone who is qualified for it. The 
first is that there has never been a prophet among the non-Jewish philosophers, 
despite the fact they have been adequately prepared for prophecy. And second, 
prophecy has not occurred since the exile even among the Jews, although the 
conditions necessary for it have often been met: 


Thus we see that despite all their perfection in moral and 
intellectual qualities, there has never been a prophet among the 
philosophers. Yet no one can deny there are such perfect men 
among them, and in addition, many similarly perfect with respect 
to the imaginative faculty from the beginning of its formation. 
Nevertheless, despite all this, prophecy has never come to them 
as it has to the prophets of Israel. Furthermore, we see that 
prophecy has not come to any nation since the Diaspora, and it 
cannot be said this is due to the Diaspora and the grief it brings, 
for the Jews have at various times been under the dominion of 
merciful kings and have been happy and joyful, each man coming 
to his place in peace. But the reason there has been no prophecy 
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is as the Haber saids* to the Chazar king: no prophet has ever 
prophesied except in or for the sake of the land of Israel.5° This 
agrees with the verse, ‘‘Her king and her princes are among the 
nations, instruction is no more; Yea, her prophets find no vision 
from the Lord’”’ (Lam. 2.9), that is, even the prophets who were 
already prepared did not find visions because of the intervention 
of the divine will.°° Therefore the Psalmist writes, ‘‘We see not 
our signs; there is no more any prophet; neither is there among 
us any that knoweth how long”’ (Ps. 74.9), for he mentions the 
three things that departed with the departure of the Shekinah 
from the Sanctuary: one, the signs and wonders that were per- 
formed there; two, the prophecy that departed from them; three, 
a knowledge of tradition and the true theology. Consequently, 
there is said “‘neither is there among us any that knoweth how 
long.’’ (68v. a. I) : 


In conclusion, Abrabanel summarizes his defense of Maimonides’ position: 


Hence the answer to the question raised in the final comment, 
that is,°* what compelled Maimonides to postulate a third opinion, 
is clear from this discussion without further elaboration, namely, 
that the nature of prophecy, as well as the verses from the 
Pentateuch and Prophets and the statements of the Sages, which 
he found, agreed with his opinion. And the statement he makes, 
“Tt is possible for us to say this is the explanation”’ etc., is no 
contradiction to what he has said previously, but a support as [| 
have explained. Indeed, it is only because these scriptural and 
rabbinic passages do indicate that God causes to prophesy whom 
He pleases, when He pleases, that Maimonides offers the in- 
terpretation he does above, namely, that the [special] divine will 
enters into prophecy when it is withheld; and he offers this 
interpretation for no other reason. 

As for the relation® of prophecy to the [general] will of God, 
blessed be He, it is similar to that of other natural activities; they 
all come from Him and from His hand, and He continually takes 
delight and pleasure in His activities. But this perfection comes 
only to the superior person who is prepared for it, not to the 
ignoramuses among the common people who are unprepared. It 
is as impossible for them to prophesy as it is for an ass or a frog. 
(68v. a. 16) 
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F. ABRABANEL’S CRITIQUE OF MAIMONIDES’ OPINION OF PROPHECY 


In his critique of Maimonides’ opinion of prophecy, Abrabanel reduces 
chap. 32 of the Moreh to two propositions, both of which he attempts to refute. 
The first proposition is that prophecy is a natural perfection; the second is that 
prophecy requires preparations on the part of the recipient. Three arguments 
are presented against the first proposition. The first is that a natural perfection 
of the human species should be found wherever people are found, but prophecy 
has occurred only among the Jews, therefore, we must conclude that it is not a 
natural perfection but a miracle, which occurs only when God arbitrarily brings 
it into existence: 


After setting forth Maimonides’ opinion of prophecy, it is 
necessary for me to examine whether it is true and fitting accord- 
ing to the fundamental principles of our religion. Thus I say the 
primary principle upon which Maimonides built with the “‘line 
of confusion, and the plummet of emptiness,’’®3 namely, that 
prophecy is a natural perfection which comes to the person 
qualified for it as natural forms come upon their substrata, is 
false, because prophecy is a miraculous event that comes [directly] 
from God, like other miracles, and it is not a natural occurrence. 
The nature of its existence proves this, for we find prophecy only 
among the Israelite people, and even there, only when they serve 
the most glorious God in the chosen land, and we find it under 
no other conditions. This proves that prophecy is not something 
natural, since it does not occur among all peoples, in all lands, 
and at all times. (69r. a. 50) 


The second argument is that the prophets experienced intense and unusual 
reactions when they received prophecy, which certainly would not have occurred 
had it been a natural event. Thus Scripture tells us that the prophets became 
greatly terrified upon receiving prophecy. Moreover, the Israelites found it 
incredible that Moses had received prophecy, an incomprehensible attitude 
unless prophecy was a rare and supernatural event. And the Israelites them- 
selves were greatly astonished to find they were still alive after the Sinaitic 
revelation, again a reaction which can be understood only if prophecy is a 
miracle: 


Also the fact that the prophets were unusually frightened 
and terrified when prophecy came to them shows this, for example, 
there is said of Jacob when he saw the ladder, ‘“‘And he was afraid, 
and said: ‘How full of awe is this place! this is none other than 
the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.’ ”’ (Gen. 28.17); 
and when he witnessed the vision on the other sides of the Jabbok 
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he exclaimed, “for I have seen God face to face, and my life is 
preserved” (zbid., 32.31). Now if prophecy were a natural occur- 
rence, why would he speak in such a manner? In addition, there 
was said to Moses at the vision of the burning bush, ‘‘Certainly 
I will be with thee; and this shall be the token unto thee, that 
I have sent thee” (Ex. 3.12), that is, his prophetic mission was 
so much the most important sign and miracle he could possess 
that he said ‘“‘But, behold, they will not believe me, nor hearken 
unto my voice; for they will say: ‘The Lord hath not appeared 
unto thee.’ ’’ (zbid., 4.1), and, consequently, it was necessary to 
give to him the ability to produce signs. And if prophecy were a 
natural event, there would be no occasion for all these comments. 
Moreover, since prophecy is a miracle, it is said in the story of 
the Sinaitic revelation, ‘‘we have seen this day that God doth 
speak with man, and he liveth... For who is there of all flesh, 
that hath heard the voice of the living God speaking out of the 
midst of the fire, as we have, and lived?” (Deut. 5.21, 23); and if 
prophecy were a natural occurrence, how could they say this? 

The truth of the matter is, however, that prophecy is not a 
natural occurrence, but one that belongs to the category of 
miracles. For every apprehending faculty has a fixed and definite 
relation to the object apprehended by it, but the human soul 
has no such relation or connection with the divine word so as to 
receive it naturally, and must do so, therefore, through a miracle.%4 
Thus our master, Moses, says, “‘For these nations, that thou art 
to dispossess, hearken unto soothsayers, and unto diviners; but 
as for thee, the Lord thy God hath not suffered thee to do so. 
A prophet will the Lord thy God raise up unto thee, from the 
midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me” (Deut. 18.14, 15), 
which shows that prophecy is an event that is the work of God 
by His [special] will, since it occurs among one people and is 
found among no other.®s (69r. b. 7) 


The third argument is that if prophecy is a natural perfection, why should 
prophecy of the same degree as Moses’ not occur again, since there is no unique- 
ness among natural occurrences. (Abrabanel’s argument here is somewhat 
misleading. Maimonides does not say that Moses’ prophecy is a natural perfec- 
tion, and the evidence seems to indicate that he may have considered it to be a 
miracle. However, Maimonides does not state his opinion explicitly, and 
Abrabanel here may be directing his argument to the ambiguity: that if 
Maimonides does consider Moses’ prophecy to have been a natural occurrence, 
how can he say it is unique and will forever remain unique?) : 


64 Cf. Moreh, I, 52. 
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Thus, because it is a miracle, it is impossible for a degree of 
prophecy comparable to that attained by our master, Moses, 
ever again to exist, cf. ‘‘And there hath not arisen a prophet 
since in Israel like unto Moses’’ (Deut. 34.10). And too, because 
his prophecy belongs to the category of miracles, there is written 
following this, ‘‘in all the signs and the wonders” (zbid., 11). 
Now if prophecy is a natural event, why should someone equal 
to him never again arise? However, it is clear from Scripture that 
prophecy is not a natural occurrence, but a miracle. (69r. b. 27) 


Three arguments are presented against the second proposition, that prophecy 


requires preparations. The first argument is derived from the previously estab- 
lished point that prophecy is a miracle. In miracles the natural laws of causation 
are suspended, and God creates ex nihilo as He did in the creation of the universe. 


As 


a miracle, therefore, prophecy requires no preparations, it is bestowed 


arbitrarily by God upon the person He chooses to receive it: 


Am 
the 


From this belief, [that prophecy is a miracle], there follows a 
second point, namely, that preparations are not necessary for 
the existence of prophecy as the philosophers, and those who 
follow them, have maintained. For only if prophecy is [consid- 
ered] a natural perfection can preparations be [deemed] necessary, 
but when it is [considered] a miraculous event, the work of the 
absolute will of God, then [it is clear] that preparations are not 
required. For when God performs divine actions it is not necessary 
for the objects that receive them to possess a definite preparation 
as‘’ do natural objects that act upon one another. But in whatever 
state they may exist, the divine will acts upon them according 
to His desire. (69r. b. 32) 


The second argument is taken from the book of Amos. Here the prophet 
os denies that his ability to prophesy is dependent upon his possession of 
requisite preparations: 


The prophet Amos points this out when he says, ‘‘I was no 
prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son” (Amos 7.14), for the 
meaning of this statement is not that he was®* not a prophet, 
inasmuch as he had prophesied against Jereboam (ibid., 11), but 
that he was not prepared for prophecy, and that he was not a 
prophet® by reason of his preparation.7° (69r. b. 38) 


67 Rd. (1. 37) with A onan for ona. 6 Rd. (1. 40) with A mn for mm. 
Rd. (1. 41) s722 for xan. A omits sain, but provides nothing in its place, 


leaving the clause meaningless. 


7 Cf. 68 r. a. 35 f., where this verse is used as a proof-text in a similar argument. 
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The third argument is taken from the book of Joel. Here prophecy is prom- 
ised in the Messianic era to the sons and daughters of the Jews. In the Moreh, 
Maimonides had interpreted the term prophecy in Joel as referring to logical 
procedures such as the drawing of inferences, because the children to whom 
prophecy is promised would not be old enough to be prepared in the manner 
he had described as necessary for prophecy. Abrabanel objects to Maimonides’ 
interpretation on the basis that it is incredible to think Scripture would promise 
methods of prognostication akin in status to divination for the Messianic era. 
Moreover, he says, logical methods and divination exist even now, in the exile, 
whereas the kind of prophecy referred to in Joel is promised only for the future. 
Thus we must conclude, inasmuch as children are able to receive it, that proph- 
ecy does not require the preparations Maimonides describes as necessary: 


This essentially is also the meaning of the passage in Joel, 
“T will pour out My spirit upon all flesh” (3.1), that is, the 
prophetic spirit. Therefore, there is expressly stated, ‘Your old 
men shall dream dreams. Your young men 'shall see visions,”’ 
for these are the two kinds of prophecy, dream and vision. And 
because prophecy belongs to the category of miracles,” there is 
said following it [with reference to prophecy], ‘‘And I will show 
wonders in the heavens and in the earth”’ (zbzd., 3). The astonish- 
ing thing about Maimonides is how, when discussing these verses, 
he could think to push them aside by words of falsehood, namely, 
that a diviner, or anyone who predicts the future through con- 
jecture” is called a prophet. Shall we say the promise of the 
prophet Joel is that in the time of the ingathering of the exiles 
Israel will include ‘‘one that useth divination, a soothsayer, or 
an enchanter, or a sorcerer’? (Deut. 18.10), or one who foretells 
the future? through correct inferences? For the Torah proscribes 
divination, and consequently, how can it be promised for the time 
of prosperity? And the ability to conjecture, as well as the 
[drawing] of correct inferences exists at every time, even in the 
exile: thus how can there be said of it, ‘‘And it shall come to pass 
afterward” (Joel 3.1), and ‘“‘In those days’”’ (zbid., 2)? Further- 
more, how can this inferior knowledge be called the spirit of God, 
cf. “I will pour out my spirit’ (zbid., 1), for this expression is 
properly applied only to the prophetic spirit, which has departed 
from us in the exile. (69r. b. 41) 


(To be continued) 
™ Rd. (1. 44) with A xn for xn km. 
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THE GREAT MAGGID’S THEORY OF 
CONTEMPLATIVE MAGIC 


J. G. WEISS, Institute of Jewish Studies, University College, London 


1h THE bulk of writings which was handed down and printed in 
the name of R. Dobh Baer of Mezritch, the first theoretician of 
the Hasidic movement, a fully developed theory of speculative magic 
is discernible. It appears often, but by no means exclusively, con- 
nected with his theory of the religious leader (Zaddik) who is particu- 
larly supposed to make use of the methods prescribed by this specu- 
lative doctrine of magic which forms an integral part of the Great 
Maggid’s system of magical idealism animated by the concept of 
contemplation as the highest religious activity. 


ule 


The point of departure of the Maggid’s theory of contemplative magic 
is the underlying general concept of magical activity as being essen- 
tially metaphoric. From this point of view, magic brings about change 
in the state of things. This is perhaps the most comprehensive de- 
finition of possible magical operations and this concept carries with 
it great advantages for a theoretical interpretation of thaumaturgy in 
terms of medieval Kabbalah that the Great Maggid puts forward. 
The speculative theory of magic of the Maggid is thus a doctrine 
about the nature of change, or as the texts sometimes term it in 
Hebrew, Hishtannuth (mutation). His central theme on the subject 
of mutation is the emphasis on discontinuity manifesting itself in 
change. Change in his perception bears the character of crisis — ar 
instantaneous moment of disintegration in which the new event is 
already inherent. Change signifies, for the Maggid, a brief retreat of 
reality to the point at which it is all but annihilated. No change 
comes about without the object concerned retrogressing into non- 
existence, that is to the ‘‘sphere of nothingness.’ It is impossible to 
achieve mutation without the negative act of compassing the destruc- 
tion of the object to be changed, even though this destruction is not 
an absolute one, but rather a momentary dissolution for the sake of 
a new creation. All things suffering mutation travel across the narrow 


brink of destruction into ‘‘nothingness.”’ 
137 
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The Maggid’s concept of magical change is based on this mystical 
state of non-existence through which all things pass whenever they 
undergo change of any kind. Change, and by no means magical 
change alone, is but a re-creation, and there can be no re-creation 
unless this is preceded by destruction, even though such destruction 
is merely apparent, there being a new formation to follow at once. 
Things pass through the gate of annihilation into nothingness before 
undergoing any mutation, magical or otherwise. Thus magical change 
is but a particular case of change in general, and all instances of trans- 
formation, natural or magical, material or not, follow the same 
pattern. : 

The standard parable of the Maggid’s illustrating this doctrine of 
disintegration and reintegration describes the transmutation of the 
egg into the chick, the application of which he extended to include 
all kinds of miraculous, 7. e., magical mutation: 


Nothing can change from one nature into another [unless it be] 
like the egg from which the chick is produced. It must first be 
entirely abolished in its character of egg — that is to say, in its 
prior nature — before the other nature [of chick] can occur. Thus 
everything must undergo this, — it must come into the realm of 
nothingness [before] it can become another thing. And so with 
all miracles which involve a change in the [ordinary course of] 
nature, there must first be a removal of the Creator’s influx 
[histalkuth shif'ath ha-Bore’| in the Sephirah of Nothing [’Ayin] 
and then [God] imparts his emanation [mashpia‘ ’agiluthé| in a 
miraculous fashion. ... And at times, if one ties [megashsher| the 
thoughts of one’s friend to what is above [/ema‘ala]* one will be 
capable of changing the thoughts of the friend in any fashion 
one wishes.? 


This mystical dissolution is thus not the physical destruction of 
the first thing but the momentary withholding from it of the con- 
tinuous emanation; it is a mystical extinction for a fleeting instance. 
Nevertheless, it must be recognized that the two levels, the physical 
and the metaphysical, merge and overlap in this theory of the 
miraculous change. 

The distinctive feature which characterizes the Maggid’s doctrine 
on the nature of change is his effort to locate the metaphysical point 
at which the process of annihilation occurs. The objects to be changed 
do not suffer a particular, isolated annihilation in their own physical 


* This rather vague expression appears to indicate the same as “‘bringing into 
"Ayin” in a more technical language. 

?'Or ha-emeth, Zitomir, 1900, 39a. For a similar concept of change in early 
Kabbalah cf. G. Scholem, Reshith ha-Kabbalah, Jerusalem-Tel-Aviv, 1948, p. 139. 
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sphere wherever that might be; the destruction is a mystical-emana- 
tive one accomplished in a definite realm of the emanative Intel- 
lectual Universe which may be precisely charted. No sphere could be 
more appropriate for this suspension of the existence of objects under- 
going mutation than the metaphysical region which is termed ’Ayin 
or Nought in the Kabbalah.s Thus, the annihilation of the thing to be 
changed is understood as its momentary return to that upper realm 
which is located in the higher reaches of the emanative world. This 
amounts to saying that the nothingness to which individual objects 
succumb when undergoing change is none other than the metaphysical 
Nought (Ayin) from which all things proceed. 

The surprise, however, which meets the student of Hasidism is 
that the location of ’Ayin is not, as in traditional Kabbalah, at the 
very first phase of the divine emanations. That is to say, that for the 
Maggid, the first Sephirah, Kether is not the.’A yin as it is everywhere 
in kabbalistic literature. In place of the first Sephirah we find that 
Hokhmah, the second Sephirah, is denominated ’A yin by the Maggid. 

The verse xxon pxo moan ‘And wisdom from whence shall it be 
found”’ (Job 28:12) which was in traditional Kabbalah interpreted to 
mean ‘‘Wisdom shall be drawn from ’Ayin,”’ 2. e., that the Sephirah of 
Hokhmah is subordinate to ’Ayin and flows from it, while ’Ayin 
itself is Kether, is adduced on innumerable occasions by the Maggid 
as a locus classicus in a sense different from that recognized by any 
previous exegete. He takes the verse as evidence of the identity of 
’Ayin and Hokhmah. It is worth noting that the Maggid does not 
take the credit himself by drawing attention to his departure from 
the kabbalistic tradition, nor does he appear to attempt any recon- 
ciliation of his new conception of the nature of ’Ayim with that of 
the orthodox Kabbalah, but passes over the terminological innovation 
in silence.4 


3On ’Ayin cf. G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, London, 1955,” 
pp. 217-18. 

4Cf. G. Scholem, Ha-bilti muda‘ u-musag Kadmuth ha-sekhel ba-sifruth ha- 
Hasidith, Haguth, Jerusalem, 1944, p. 148. Only very occasionally does he insert a 
comment which shows that his identification of Hokhmah and ’Ayin was due to 
no “error” in his understanding of the sephirotic system of the Kabbalah, and 
that he was, on the contrary, well aware of the very original step he had taken. 
Sometimes he would leave his own radically new interpretation to one closer to the 
traditional one: ‘‘Hokhmah is near to ’Ayin,” 7. e., not quite identical with ’Ayin, 
cf. ’Or ha-’emeth 73b, PND TDINM 7K °D NVM bd MVP) NoxHISpA NT NY yy? A 
moa N70) prd [A]anp AoINAw "DD N¥ON. This kind of compromise between his 
new formula and the traditional one is extraordinarily rare, however, and in general 
he is content to express his view without apologies of this sort. 
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In the Maggid’s writings, the region of Hokhmah is defined as 
’Ayin — Nothing — not because Hokhmah is so remote that the mind 
cannot grasp it even in the most exalted contemplative activity,’ but 
because there are no contradictions in it or, to put it more exactly, 
because there all contradictions vanish, it being the point of their 
virtual annihilation, of their subsequent equilibrium and happy co- 
existence. Hokhmah is that region in the unfolding of the world of 
emanation, to which the name coincidentia oppositorum might fitly 
apply — there all discords are resolved, all contradictions are brought 
into an all-embracing unity. Since it is the matrix of all subsequent 
emanations in the Intelligible Universe — emanations which involve 
varied and even contradictory forces — it stands to reason that such 
contradictions would be already latent in the region of Hokhmah 
although here there is no question of their clashing in mutual annihila- 
tion. 


The new turn in early Hasidism is that the system of R. Dobh 
Baer now defines this emanative zone of Hokhmah as the metaphysical 
"Ayin. 

The zone is to be conceived as the meeting place of two ’Ayins, 
(a) the individual ’Ayin which occurs at that instant wherein every- 
thing that changes is momentarily annihilated, and (b) the meta- 
physical ’Ayin belonging to the process of emanation. 


Li 


The question now arises as to the method by which the object is 
brought to the point of destruction. It must, as it were, be trans- 
ported to this metaphysical zone of 'Ayin to be destroyed there. 
This transporting is accomplished in pure contemplation without any 
actual change of place. The act of contemplation reveals itself as 
a truly magical feat, or at least one which involves magical effects. 
If by means of a contemplative concentration, the return of things to 
their source in the metaphysical ’Ayin can be achieved, the restora- 
tion of objects to the zone of Hokhmah or ’Ayin represents their re- 
ductio ad infinitum by the means of contemplation, their reflux to the 
point at which they become extinct. Only since they have thus been 
destroyed in the exterminating climate of the metaphysical "Ayin, 
are they afterwards capable to re-emerge by way of re-emanation — 
now in a new form, in accordance with the intention and will of the 


’ This is the favorite motivation why the first Sephirah, Kether, is called ’Avin 
in traditional Kabbalah. 
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adept in the art of magical contemplation. The Maggid very briefly 
expresses this twofold process of regressus and egressus in the fol- 
lowing words: 


“They do the will of the Omnipresent.’” That is to say that they 
both do and overthrow His will for good. For, by the initiative 
from below, they bring what exists into nothingness (’Ayin) and 
there in the ’Ayin they convert it (lit. overthrow it), so that when 
it returns to [the region of] existence, it is the reverse.° 


But here is the more detailed exposition of this self-same process: 


... And evidently you will be surprised at what we have found,? 
that-the prayer of the righteous resembles a shovel [lit. ‘Ether cf. 
the term ‘Athirah for prayer and entreaty] which overturns 
[things and] even the thoughts in the mind of the Holy One, 
blessed be He, in keeping with that saying, ‘‘Who rules over me, 
the righteous... .’’® And how is it possible that the speech of the 
Zaddik can ascend so high that it can produce a further change? 
Has not the utterance of God become His Wisdom which animates 
us, as it is written ‘“‘By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made”’ (Ps. 33:6). If so, how does it come about that the Zaddtk’s 
utterance may so far ascend that it transforms even the thoughts 
of God, blessed be His Name? 

And the answer is that it is well known that the whole forma- 
tion of the world is accomplished by means of Hokhmah, as it is 
written “And all of them Thou hast made by Hokhmah’’ (Ps. 
104:24), and we see with our own eyes that Hokhmah establishes 
together and in peace even such contrary things as the elements 
{Yesodoth|; for were it not that Hokhmah were between them, 
then fire and water could not dwell together, and, nevertheless, we 
find that they combine. And all this is because Hokhmah is in 
between. And everyone sees the ’A yin in Hokhmah and, therefore, 
does he not vanquish its fellow, for it recognizes that ’A yin is its 
vital principle... And all radicals in the world cannot exist 
without Hokhmah, that is to say, ’Ayin. And we see clearly that 
there can be no chick from the egg until the egg is utterly dimin- 
ished and momentarily enters the gate of nothingness [rega‘ ehad 
be-sha‘ar ha-’ayin|. And afterwards it may be changed from an 
egg into a chick. And, therefore, is Hokhmah termed koah-ma? 
which is ’A yin, and it is the hyle of the whole world... . therefore, 
in it is mutation [hishtannuth] accomplished." 


The hylistic nature of Hokhmah™ enables it to be the hidden 


5 ’Or ha-’emeth 29a. 

7 Bab. Yebhamoth 64a, Bab. Sukkah 14a. 

8 Bab. Mo‘ed Qatan 16b. 

9 Zoharic etymology of Hokhmah. 10 ’Or ha-'emeth 29a. 

1 mypbiyn b> by dpm wim PX NIM TD ND ‘IPR MD2Nv, Or Torah, 1804, 117a; and 
ya> o>ynn sim) O37 '32 nan 7panv, ’Or ha-’emeth, 53b. 
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treasure-house of all possibilities: all change must pass through the 
ontological phase of Hokhmah since all things are derived from it; all 
things were once contained within it as mere potentialities, before their 
actualization in the subsequent phases of emanation.’? Thaumaturgical 
contemplation serves to restore objects to their source im potentia 
within the sphere of Hokhmah='Ayin. Thus it is that thaumaturgical 
contemplation moves along the route of emanation — but in the 
reverse direction: it proceeds upwards instead of downwards. If a 
magical change is to be brought about in the material creation, 
the whole route has to be retraced back to the ontological point of 
nothingness — ’Ayin — where it is possible to achieve the mystical 
annihilation of the thing that requires change or rectification and then, 
again, it can be made to descend in the desired direction. This work 
is not effected by supplicatory prayer, but through the exalted con- 
centration of contemplative thought. The Maggid is not embarrassed 
about declaring how far the nature of this magical discipline is removed 
from prayer: 


The Zaddik may bring about change whenever he wishes and the 
High Priest could only do this on the Day of Atonement. The 
difference between Israel and the nations of the world is that they 
cannot bring about change [hzshtannuth] but merely move [objects] 
from place to place™t — which does not apply to Israel, for they 
cleave to Him [debhékim bé] blessed be His name, and they are 
able thus to return [things] to the source of sources whence all 
things are formed. And He, be He blessed, on account of His 
love, alters [things] at all times from evil into good even without 
prayer being offered, like that [story] of R. Hanina ben Dosa 
who merely revealed His will.** And this is the meaning of that 
verse “He does the will of those who fear Him.”’ (Ps. 145:19) And 


2 The double character of Hokhmah, being nothing (’Ayin) and at the same time 
everything (the hyle of the whole world) means, in other words, that Hokhmah is 
everything in potentia and nothing in actu. R. Menahem Mendel of Vitebsk, a disciple 
of the Great Maggid, formulated this double character of Hokmah in the following 
fashion: vqwn bax ,o-ams DD OMEND WDD) OdyT nIND b> AN SSo> IA IAM VIwA OD 
yoxy 7299 797 ow Xd) TOT NON NS voxya (Pert Ha-arez, 1814, p. 19a). As it is well 
known, hakhanah in medieval philosophical parlance means potentiality or dispo- 
sition. 

3 Changing the thread of crimson wool tied to the door of the Sanctuary into 
white, cf. Mishnah, Yoma VI, 8. 

4 The relation between change and locomotion goes back to Maimonides, cf. 
his summary of the Aristotelian doctrine of change, and its four categories, Moreh 
Nebhukhim, part II, Introduction, Proposition iv. 

ts Cf. Mishnah Berakhoth V, 5. 
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hence too that saying” “Israel is not subject to planetary influ- 
ence’ [which may be read to mean] ‘“‘’A yin is the planet which 
rules Israel,’ which refers to Hokhmah which is called ’Ayin as 
it is written (Job 28:12). ‘And Hokhmah is found from ’A yin,” 
and from thence were all things formed... .*7 


The fact that, in the Maggid’s theory, magical activity consists of 
contemplative thought rather than prayer, receives powerful expres- 
sion when magic is described as the work of the human mind within the 
orbit of the Divine mind. Contemplative thought is none other than 
Wisdom (Lokhmah) according to the traditional equation of Kabbalah. 
This is the key to the understanding of the passage by the Maggid in 
which he emphasizes the fact that pure thought accomplishes mirac- 
ulous effects: 


“And Hannah was speaking to her heart’’ (I Sam. 1:13). Which 
means that she wanted to do [t. e., achieve] something that was 
not according to nature and so she did not want to pray with 
[actual] speech for ‘‘the heavens were made by the word of God’’ 
(Ps. 33:6) — they are the “lower worlds’’; and when one wishes 
to accomplish anything against the [order of] these worlds, it 
behooves one to do it by thought alone,*® for therein all is unity.'9 


In spite of the different terminology — the omission of all reference 
to Hokhmah or’ A yin, for which he substitutes Mah shabhah, Thought — 
we have here before us an account of magical activity which wholly 
accords with the general thaumaturgical doctrine of the Maggid. 

In general it may be concluded that the great Maggid in his con- 
cept of the function of the charismatic leader (Zaddik) aligned himself 
emphatically with theoreticians of speculative magic. He is far removed 
from what we may term a “normal religious’’ standpoint. The “‘re- 
ligious’”’ point of view is not founded on inevitable causality as magic 
is, but on a concept of divine freedom within which God either answers 
or rejects human pleas. Students of religion have observed truly that 
it is the idea of Divine freedom that essentially differentiates magic 
from religion. 

In none of his homilies does the Maggid see this difference clearly 
and the Zaddik in his writings appears as a contemplative magician 


6 Bab. Shabbath 156a, Bab. Nedarim 32a. 

17’Or Ha-’emeth 55b. 

%8 =3ynp3 7270 mwys 7 x in which phrase malshabhah, thought, means both 
human mental activity (as opposed to actual speech) and the zone of emanation which 
corresponds to the second Sephirah called generally, in the Kabbalah, Hokhmah and 
also, though less frequently, Makshabhah. 

19 myn bon ow. ’Or ha-’emeth 6a. 
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who performs his works on the assumption that they will obviously 
succeed if only he is sufficiently careful to carry out the rules of the 
mental game. No doubts or hesitations are expressed on this by the 
Maggid, and the principle of contingency does not apply to the 
magical operations of the Zaddik. Paying no attention to divine 
freedom, the zaddikology of the Maggid thus remains confined to the 
region of thaumaturgy and does not set foot in that region of humble 
religious belief which, in contradistinction to the infallible categories 
of magic, employs the conditional mode of perhaps. 


Ill. 


It is profitable to observe that one of the pupils of the Great Maggid, 
R. Elimelekh of Lizensk, who reduced his master’s zaddikological 
teachings to their most practical level, nevertheless seems to deserve 
the credit for having brought about the first ‘‘religious’”’ deviation from 
the Maggid’s magical doctrine of the Zaddik. He is reported as having 
expressed the ideas of freedom and necessity with a lucidity and 
fineness of distinction which might serve as a classic example to the 
student of religion seeking to define the boundaries between religion 
and magic. The Zaddik and the magician appear in this homily as two 
contradictory types, notwithstanding their superficial similarity. The 
difference between them, as observed by R. Elimelekh, lies in the fact 
that the magician conceives his operations as working within the realm 
of strict causality founded on physical necessity, whilst the Zaddik 
realizes the non-coércive character of his activity. This is why the 
magician would not be taken by surprise at the success of his magical 
operation which indeed is merely a rational technique leading to antici- 
pated conclusions, whereas the Zaddik would marvel at the success 
of his work which is not dependent upon the proper carrying out of a 
technical procedure: 


As I have heard from my Master and Teacher the saintly Rabbi 
now deceased, Elimelekh, blessed be the memory of the righteous 
and the holy, on the verse ‘‘Give for yourselves a sign’”’ (Ex. 7:9) 
that, in the case of sorcerers when they do any operation by means 
of their magic arts, this is not a source of wonder to them for 
they know well enough that, when they perform their witchcraft, such 
and such a result inevitably ensues; but the marvel exists only to 
the others who do not know how the magic was performed. And 
then the wonder is only at the way it was done not at the result 
produced, for the result follows inevitably [mukhrah liheyoth] 
from the thing which is operating in the witchcraft. 

But this does not resemble, by any imaginable mode of com- 
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parison [lit., it is unlike as pure from impure by a thousand 
million distinctions], the works of the Zaddik and his prayer when 
they achieve some result or other; for then the result is marvellous 
also in the eyes of the Zaddik [in that] God hearkens to his prayer 
for it is no necessitated [result] [@n0 mukhrah]. And that is the 
meaning of the verse ‘‘Give for yourself a sign” [i. e., ‘Make a 
wonder for yourselves’’]: that Pharaoh said to them that they 
should to something ‘‘whereby I will know that you are yourselves 
rapt in wonderment at it and then I shall know for a certainty 
that God hearkens to your prayer.’’?° 


Thus arises a break with the magical concept of the Zaddik. This 
new turn not only means that the Zaddik is no longer a mere oper- 
ative (as in the Great Maggid’s account of him), but that he is 
essentially a man of prayer. This turn was possibly introduced by the 
writer of the tradition, R. Kalonymos Kalman of Cracow, the pupil 
of Elimelekh, whose book Ma’or Va-shemesh is permeated with such 
religious, 7. €., anti-magical tendencies. Indeed R. Kalonymos himself 
was one of the outstanding leaders of the reaction against the concept 
of the Zaddik as a magician towards a concept of the Zaddik as a 
spiritual guide. Yet R. Elimelekh’s authorship of the argument in 
the above passage, on the difference between freedom and necessity, 
is confirmed by a parallel of this homily as preserved in the trea- 
tise Ohebh Yisra’el of R. Abraham Joshua Heschel of Apt, another 
disciple of R. Elimelekh, who records the saying in this abbreviated 
form: 


And I have heard from the mouth of my master and teacher, the 
sainted Rabbi... Elimelekh, may his memory be for a blessing, 
that sorcery is a remarkable novelty only for those who lack the 
ability to do it. But, for the sorcerers themselves, the matter is, 
as is well known, not marvellous. But the miracles and wonders 
done by the prophets, they are also a marvel and a great wonder 
in their own eyes. And to this [point Scripture alludes when it 
says] ‘‘When Pharaoh will say: ‘give for yourselves a sign’.... 
meaning that you should do something which should be a sign 
and a wonder for yourselves and ‘thereby shall I know it is a 
miraculous thing and of Divine wisdom...’ ’’ 


The Maggid’s position was still circumscribed by the limits of 
speculative thaumaturgy; the crumbling of this pattern beneath the 
pressure of “‘religious’’ tendencies which fixed a new line of demarca- 


20 Ma’or va-Shemesh, portion Mikez, beginning passage, (ed. 1942, p. 33a). 
2x Ohebh Yisra'el, portion Va-'era, Zitomir, 1863, p. 27b. 
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tion between magic and religion or, in other words between sorcerer 
and Zaddik, began after the close of his generation. 

The decline of the magical arrogance implied in the old theory did 
not start with R. Elimelekh’s disciples. The liability for the tremendous 
change which occurred at this time in the Hasidic concept of Zaddik 
may not primarily be R. Elimelekh’s. But the nucleus of this dis- 
tinction between freedom and necessity in the sphere of the miraculous 
could be found in a covertly psychological form in R. Elimelekh’s 
own words in his No‘am Elimelekh. True, nothing is said there of an 
essential distinction between the inevitable and the arbitrary as in the 
pertinent formulation recorded by his pupils; but he deals in a rather 
more simple fashion and by means of elementary psychological 
categories with the surprise experienced by the man “learned in 
miracles,’’ when the miracle occurs: 


‘““When Pharaoh shall speak unto you [saying] ‘give for yourselves 
a wonder’’’ (Ex. 7:9.) The word lakhkem [to you] is not the right 
expression since he should have said “‘give for me a wonder’? — 
for certainly Pharaoh wanted them to give #im the sign. Further- 
more, one might cavil [and say] that, after they had shown him the 
staff converted into a serpent, and the magicians had done like- 
wise, what need had Pharaoh for a [special] hardening of the 
heart, as it is written ‘‘and the heart of Pharaoh was hardened”’ 
(Ex. 7:13); it surely follows that, after we had seen that the 
magicians could do the same, he would not require any “hardening 
of the heart.”’ 

But it seems obvious that, in the case of a man learned in mir- 
acles for whom the Holy One Blessed be His Name performs a 
miracle at any time — it is always for him a novelty and wonderful 
in his eyes. Even though he sees God always doing miracles for 
him, nevertheless, he notes it as a great prodigy. But he that does 
something remarkable once by means of sorcery and the like, 
when he repeats it a second time, it is for him nothing new at all, 
since he has done it by himself once before. And this is what God, 
Blessed be His Name, said: ‘“‘When Pharaoh shall speak unto you 
saying ‘Give for yourselves a wonder’ * — the meaning is that 
you should do a wonder of a kind which should be also a marvel 


and a novelty for yourselves. Such will be of a certainty the word 
ob Gone 


Another disciple of Elimelekh, Reuben Halevy Hurvitz, testifies 
to the radical change which occurred at this time in the Hasidic con- 


* No‘am 'Elimelekh, towards the end of portion Va-era (Slavita, 1794, P. 47a, 
New York, 1942, p. 68b). A parallel passage on the continuous surprise of Zadditim 
at miracles done by God, but without the illuminating contrast to the certainty of 
the sorcerers see No‘am 'Elimelekh, Va-yera (Slavita, p. 13a, New York, p. 17a). 
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cept of Zaddtk. In a formulation which is a patent polemic against the 
magical concept of the Zaddik, he describes the function of the latter 
as essentially supplicatory and not magical: 


Though we may find several Zaddikim who perform miracles and 
wonders [nisim ve-niflaoth], nevertheless one should not err, heaven 
forbid, since truly there is none like the Lord our God... and 
if it puzzles you [ytksheh lekha] how it comes about that the 
Zaddikim perform miracles and marvels [nisim u-mofthim], indeed 
the truth is that the Zaddikim do nothing but pray to God the 
Creator, blessed be He, and He performs miracles for them, but the 


real action [tkkar ha-peullah] is done by the Creator, blessed be 
He.”’3 


In the light of this emerging new concept of the praying Zaddik, 
the contours of the magical Zaddikology of the Great Maggid and 
of his magical theory in general are thrown into sharper relief. 


23 Dudaim ba-Sadeh, p. 27a. A similar passage, clearly a re-interpretation of the 
Great Maggid’s theory and formulae of magic in terms of his own anti-magical 
religiosity is to be found in Dudaim ba-Sadeh, p. 130b. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE DECORATED MEZUZAH 


FRANZ LANDSBERGER 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 


URING the time I was in charge of the Jewish Museum in 

Cincinnati, I acquired a number of beautiful Mezuzot. This led 

me to investigate when these tiny ritual implements developed into 

their present shape and, furthermore, when and how they came to be 
objects of art. 

It is well known that the use of the Mezuzah rests upon the twice 
expressed command (Deut. 6.4-9; 11.13-21). that the essentials of the 
Jewish faith be written upon the doorposts of the house and upon the 
gates. That command might have been taken figuratively’ like the 
admonition to the young man who is told, regarding the parental 
commandments which he is to obey: 


Bind them continually upon thy heart, 
Tie them about thy neck (Prov. 6.21). 


Those commands of Deuteronomy, however, were — we know not 
when — construed literally, perhaps because of a related Hebrew 
phenomenon which they suggested. The first Temple had, on each side 
of its portal, a bronze pillar which obviously carried an inscription. 
One of these pillars was named Boaz; the other, Jachin (I Kings 7.21). 
The significance of these names has been debated.’ Yet there can be 
no doubt that they were names of exalted religious import; at the 
entrance of the Temple, all comers were to be impressed with the 
omnipotence of God. That which stood at the entrance of the Temple 
was extended to the private dwelling in the form of the Mezuzah. 
Still, it is not entirely clear how the Deuteronomic command was 
to be understood in detail. ‘‘Doorposts,”’ in the plural, could apply 
only to the two posts flanking the abode’s entrance. Ever intent upon 
a strict interpretation of their ordinances, the Jews became inclined 


t It was so construed by the Karaites. 

2 The usual translation of Jachin is: ‘‘He (God) will establish,’ and of Boaz: 
“Tn Him (God) is strength.’’ However, in his Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 
Baltimore, 1953, p. 139, W. F. Albright discerns, in those names, the opening words 
of dynastic oracles. Albright conjectures that the complete formula of Jachin may 
have read: ‘‘Yahveh will establish the throne forever,’ and that the Boaz formula 
may have read: ‘“‘In Yahveh’s strength the king shall rejoice.”’ 
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to attach a Mezuzah to every door in the house, no matter how many 
rooms. Meir of Rothenburg had twenty-four Mezuzot in his domicile. 
Such a large number could hardly have proved conducive to the 
ornamentation which we shall presently discuss, since the ornamenta- 
tion of one Mezuzah necessitated the ornamentation of all the others. 

“Gates,” in ancient times, must have meant the gates of the city. 
The city, already at an early period, had a surrounding wall, and gates 
leading through the wall. With advancing urbanization, the Mezuzah 
may have become attached to other gates, for example, the gates of 
courthouses such as those mentioned in Yoma Ila. From the obliga- 
tion to have a Mezuzah, religious edifices were exempt; the edifice 
itself made those entering aware of the Divine Presence (Ber. 47a). 
In the Second Temple, only the Nicanor Gate bore a Mezuzah, for the 
reason that, behind it, lay “the cell of the counsellors’? (Yoma Ita). 

How the Mezuzah was originally attached to doorposts and gates, 
we are not entirely clear. Was the inscription written directly on the 
building, or was it attached separately as in later usage? The ancient 
Egyptians are reported to have had, at the entrance of the home, the 
inscription of some sacred adage. It has been surmised that this 
custom may have been borrowed by the Israelites.* In Palmyra, Syria, 
there has been found a door lintel of the third Christian century with 
the Jewish creed of Deut. 6.4-9 in Hebrew letters (Illust. 1).s The 
grandeur of that portal suggests a synagogue, but the synagogue, as we 
have heard, did not require a Mezuzah. That portal may have belonged 
to some large secular edifice, possibly one of the above-mentioned court- 
houses. All this warrants the surmise that the text of the Mezuzah, 
perhaps in an abbreviated form, stood inscribed directly on the door 
or on the gate. Owing to the complications of the procedure, as well 
as to the subsequent expansion of the text, the requisite words would 
stand on a piece of parchment. 

Such a strip of parchment would come rolled up in such a way that 


3 Cf. Joshua Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic and Superstition; A Siudy in Folk 
Religion, New York, 1939, p. 146. 

4 This is the opinion of J. G. Wilkinson, The Manners and Customs of the Ancien 
Egyptians, New Edition in three volumes, Vol. I, Boston, 1883, p. 361. Moreover. 
there still prevails, in modern Egypt, the custom of having on the doors of houses, 
the inscriptions of certain sayings, such as, for example, “‘He (God) is the great 
Creator, the Everlasting.”” Cf. E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians, Vol. I, 1871, p. 73- 

s Cf. Samuel Landauer, “Ueber die von Euting in Palmyra gefundene Synagogen- 
inschrift,” in Sitzsungsberichte der koeniglich-preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
su Berlin, Vol. XX XIX, 1884, pp. 933 ff. Further, E. Mittwoch, Hebdraeische In- 
schriften aus Palmyra, Bettraege sur Assyriologie, 1V, 1902, pp. 203 ff. And, finally, 
Erwin R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, Vol. 11, 1953, p. 84. 
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the inscription was on the inside, the empty side lying outward. Thus 
was the inscription protected. The writings of the non-Jews were on 
scrolls likewise. The difference was that the Jews have, down to the 
present, clung to scrolls for such of their sacred literature as were 
read aloud in the synagogue, while the non-Jews have, since the second 
century of the present era, substituted the codex, the type of book in 
common use today. 

We now raise the question how the roll was attached. Originally 
the method seems to have been to place the roll in a cavity scooped in 
the doorpost. This procedure is mentioned in the little tractate 
Mezuzah (II, 10). Maimonides (1135-1204) still regards this as permis- 
sible.° To us, such a thing seems strange — boring a hole in a post as 
a place for storing. But we have a visible demonstration of this usage. 
About ten years ago, E. L. Sukenik published an account of a stone 
(Ilust. 2) which was once part of a synagogue in Palestinian Caesarea.? 





Illustration 2. Stone witH CrrcuLAR CONCAVITY FROM THE 
SYNAGOGUE IN PALESTINIAN CAESAREA. 


° Cf. Yad Hahazakah, Hilkhot Tefillin u-Mezuzah we-Sefer Torah, V, 6. For 
directing my attention to this and to some other passages, I am indebted to the 
kindness of Prof. Jakob J. Petuchowski. 


7 Cf. Bulletin IT of the Museum of Jewish Antiquities of the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, 1951, plate XVI. 
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Engraved on this stone are the Greek words: ‘‘O God help! The dona- 
tion of the people in the time of Marutha.’’ (Marutha was probably the 
head of the synagogue.) The stone shows a perfectly circular con- 
cavity in which, according to Sukenik, there was kept ‘‘a candelabrum 
or something similar.’””’ My surmise is that there was kept not ‘a 
candelabrum or something similar,”’ but rather the Books of Moses on 
a number of scrolls, or perhaps one scroll containing the entire Penta- 
teuch. At the time when the synagogue was not yet equipped with a 
fixed cabinet for the Torah, the Torah would, after the service, be 
carried outside the synagogue and, as in our case, placed in that 
concavity. Similarly, a small niche in the doorpost of the home may 
have admitted the Mezuzah. 

The tractate Mezuzah (II, 10) also mentions the practice of en- 
closing the Mezuzah in a “hull” (nap\pw). There is nothing unusual 
about this custom. The scroll of the Torah was likewise protected 
either with a mantle or, as in the Orient, by enclosure in a chest of 
wood or metal. That the incasement of the Mezuzah was, in the Tal- 
mudic period, an innovation is indicated by the fact that it was a 
matter of debate. Rabbi Meir (second century of the present era) 
favored it; Rabbi Judah (third century) objected. That was, never- 
theless, the usage which came to prevail. The result was the tendency 
to give the container artistic embellishment. Originally, however, the 
container was completely plain —a_ botanical reed® or a closed 
receptacle of wood or metal. 

The ordinance of the Mezuzah was regarded as a constant admoni- 
tion to be mindful of God and His laws. But, as early as Talmudic 
times,? there came to be associated with the Mezuzah, the apotropaic 
intent of safeguarding the inhabitants of the house by barring the 
entrance against evil spirits.‘? During the Middle Ages, with their 
mystic tendencies, this conception came to be held with growing 
intensity."* The increasing perils of Jewish life and hostile surroundings 
likewise generated a deepening concern for protection. What could be 
more likely than making the Mezuzah an expression of this solicitude? 
This was achieved by placing on the hitherto blank side of the roll the 
word sw, the Almighty, a word often inscribed on amulets. This was 


8 Leone da Modena (1571-1648) in his Riti Ebraici (II, 2), still mentions a 
reed as suited for holding a Mezuzah roll. 

9‘Aboda Zara 11a; Menahot 33b; J. Peah I,1 (15a). 

10 For the belief that the threshold must be guarded against the entrance of evil 
spirits and for the extension of that belief among other peoples, see J. G. Frazer, 
Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, 111, London, 1918, pp. I ff. ‘“‘The Keepers of the 
Threshold.” 

1 Cf, Joshua Trachtenberg, op. cit., pp. 146 ff. 
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further accomplished by adding certain touches to the text written 
on the inner side. For example, to various lines of the text were added 
the names of certain angels; in the Bible already there is imputed to 
the angels the role ‘‘to keep thee in all thy ways”’ (Ps. 91.11). Five- 
pointed or six-pointed figures would stand sketched in the Mezuzah’s 
margins; the six-pointed star was deemed especially potent.” 

A protagonist of this usage was Eliezer b. Samuel of Metz, an 
Ashkenazic Rabbi of the twelfth century, in his Sefer Yere’im, Amud 
Ha-yir’ah, No. 18 (ed. Wilna, 1881, 18b): “To enhance the security of 
a dwelling, it is customary to supply, in the Mezuzah, at the ends of 
lines, certain seals and the namés of certain angels. This is neither 
forbidden nor commanded. Its purpose is merely that of greater 
security.’’ By contrast, there was, among the Sefardim, outspoken 
protest against that innovation. According to Maimonides,* ‘Those 
fools are not satisfied to make nothing of a commandment. They go 
so far as to take the great command pertaining to the unity of God, the 
love and the worship of God, and to treat it as an amulet for their 
personal advantage.’’ Maimonides sanctions nothing more than the 
word *qw on the side that is otherwise blank. This has remained, while 
the addenda on the text side have completely disappeared. 

As a result of this development, what happened to the container? 
While, in its oldest form, the container has no opening, the newer form 
is supplied with a round or rectangular orifice through which peers 
the word Shaddai (Illust. 3). 

New conflicts were generated by that exposure of the Divine Name. 
The Name was regarded not as a mere piece of writing; it happens often 
in religion that a word gets supposed to be imbued with a divine 
potency. A word can be honored; but, were it to look upon something 
unseemly, that word would be desecrated. Moses of Coucy, a French 
Rabbi of the thirteenth century, points the way out of this difficulty: 
“Tf the Mezuzah is intended for a room occupied by small children, 
I cover the opening of the Mezuzah with a little wax.’"4 The Shulhan 
Arukh*s lays down the rule: “In a place where there is filth, it is well to 
keep the Mezuzah covered.” In the Ture Zahab, a commentary on the 
Shulhan Arukh, David b. Samuel Halevy (ca. 1586-1667), discussing 


Compare V. Aptowitzer, ‘‘Les noms de Dieu et des anges dans la Mezouza”’ 
in Revue des Etudes Juives, Vol. 60, 1910, pp. 38 ff. Further, Gershom Scholem, 
“The Curious History of the Six-Pointed Star,” in Commentary Magazine, VIII, 
1949, pp. 243 ff. 

3 Yad Hahazakah, Hilkhot Tefillin u-Mezuzah we-Sefer Torah, V, 4. 

™4 Sefer Mizwot Ha-Gadol, Positive Command, No. 23. 

*s Yore De‘ah, Hilkhot Mezuzah, par. 286, No. 5. 
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that passage, observes that the covering of the Divine Name applies, 
by extension, to the bedchamber of the wedded. A singular procedure! 
But we must recall that, in Eastern Europe, the sacred pictures of the 


Christian house-altar receive a covering yen something unseemly 
is to take place in their presence.*® 





SOAR OND LHe eissisndiittoesti 


Illustration 3. MErzuzAH WITH A ROUND ORIFICE 
THROUGH WHICH THE WorD Shaddai APPEARS. 


Instead of covering with wax — hardly an ideal solution — there 
sometimes came into use the device of placing, over the orifice through 
which the Divine Name appears, a kind of doorlet the wings of which 
could, as occasion demanded, be closed or opened. The beautiful 
Mezuzah originating in 1800 or a little later is an example (Illust. 4).*7 


© Ludwig Feuerbach, Vorlesungen ueber das Wesen der Religion, Leipzig, 1851, 


Pp. 233. 
17 A related Mezuzah is to be found in the Jewish Museum of New York. 





Illustration 4. SttveR MrzuzAn witH SHUTTERS. AROUND 1800. 
Museum of the Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion. 
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Let it finally be noted that originally the container of the Mezuzah 
stood on the doorpost in a vertical position as recommended in the 
Shulhan Arukh, Yore De‘ah 289, 6. Others preferred it horizontal. 
Isserlein, in his commentary on the Dasseee, urges the sloping position 
as a compromise between the two. 

So much for the development of the Mezuzah into its present form. 
What about its beautification? Concerning phylacteries, based upon 
the same Biblical verses as the Mezuzah, we hear about case overlays 
of gold. This is reported in the Mishnah, a source dating from the 
third century of our era.'® About further adornment, nothing is re- 
ported for almost a millennium and a half. From the seventeenth 
century; not any earlier, there have been preserved silver and golden 
receptacles in which phylacteries were kept when not in use."9 

Was it likewise with the Mezuzah? As regards the inscribed parch- 
ment, artistic attempts are discernible from an early date. The Talmud 
(Men. 31b) quotes a remark of R. Johanan bar Nappaha (died 279): 
’“® Mezuzah is permitted if it is written with two or three or even one 
word [to the line]; provided the writing does not form a tent (A2)p) or 
a tail (a)r).’’ This obviously refers to an ornamental style of writing 
familiar already to the Romans who would write out poems in such 
a way that the lines, by their varying lengths, formed the shape of 
some object such as an altar, a double-axe, a shepherd’s flute, or a 
Cupid’s wing. Poems thus shaped were called carmina figurata.?® This 
practice, like many another Roman practice, evoked Jewish imitation. 
The Jews would, here and there, write out the text of the Mezuzah 
in like manner. Why the form of an animal’s tail is to be avoided needs 
no explanation. As for the tent, the word Kubbah, while it means a 
vaulted tent, also means a place of prostitution. On a Mezuzah, this 
would, asa matter of course, not be allowed. The practice of fashioning 
various figures out of letters persisted in Jewish writings for a 
long time. For example, in Biblical codices, such was done with 
the marginal Masorah when its words were no longer commonly 
understood. 

When this plavful kind of writing disappeared from the Mezuzah, 
we do not know. That selfsame passage, Men. 31b, mentions writing 
in a column, in the manner of the Torah. It needs no telling that such 
writing had to be done with utmost care. One’s Mezuzah was not to be 
written by one’s self. One purchased it from a professional scribe who 


18 Megillah IV, 8. 

19 Such a one, chased with flower patterns, was on display at the Anglo-Jewish 
Historical Exhibition in London, 1887. Catalogue No. 1851. 

20 Cf. Theodor Birt, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst, Leipzig, 1907, p. 286. 
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saw to it that the inscription was not something printed but that it was 
handwritten on parchment, and that every Mezuzah had twenty-two 
lines, and every corresponding line the same number of words, thus 
making a regularized structure (Illust. 5). The Mishnah (Men. III, 7) 
asserts that the lack or the malformation of a single letter would 
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Illustration 5. MrzuzaAH TEXT, WRITTEN ON PARCHMENT. 


render the Mezuzah unusable. The manifestation of religious zeal 
through punctilious penmanship is a Jewish characteristic. 

We come now to the adornment of the container. Before elucidating 
this, we must consider an object which has been regarded as a Mezu- 
zah, but erroneously so. In the Hungarian Museum of Fine Arts in 
Budapest, there is a four-cornered terracotta which has been described 
by Rabbi Alexander Scheiber (Illust. 6).2 Scheiber has interpreted its 
Greek inscriptions to read: ‘God is one,” ‘Holy,’ ‘“‘the Helper.’ This, 


In The Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. 48, 1957, pp. 6 ff. 
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beyond question, indicates religious utilization. But why must the 
object be a Mezuzah? Two of the perforations in the terracotta are 
alleged to have served for fastening the object to a doorpost. But, 
through those perforations, a cord might as readily have been drawn 
for fastening around the neck. No, the object is not a Mezuzah. It is 
an amulet worn during life, and hung around the neck of the dead. 





Illustration 6. AMULET, ERRONEOUSLY CALLED 
A MEzuUzAH. 
Budapest, Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Indicative of this is the palm branch. Psalm 92 says that ‘‘the righteous 
shall flourish like the palm-tree.’’ That is why Hellenistic Jewish 
grave inscriptions often show a palm branch in their embellishment.” 

Something must be said about yet another object, this time really 





Illustration 7, Ivory Mezuzan. 
London, Jewish Museum. 


a Mezuzah which, if correctly dated, might be regarded as the oldest 
ornamental Mezuzah extant. This one is to be found in the Jewish 
Museum of London (Illust. 7). It has been explained as a product of the 


* Cf. Erwin R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, Vol. 
VIII, 1958, pp. 121 ff. 
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late fifteenth or the early sixteenth century.?? But that dating is 
incorrect. Beginning with the palmetto at the lower end, and ascending 
to the garlands spreading over the two lions, everything shows the 
neo-classical taste dominating the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. 

In a previous essay* I have shown how recent was the ornamenta- 
tion of some Jewish cult objects, such as the breastplate and the 
pointer. Barring the golden phylactery cases of antiquity, our oldest 
ornamented phylactery cases are known to date from the seventeenth 
century. Could it have been similarly with the ornamented Mezuzot, 
namely that, in the fifteenth century or the early sixteenth century, 
they wefe not yet in existence? In some quarters there was hesitancy 





Illustration 8. DutcH MEzuzAH. 
Illustration from Bernard Pickart, Cérémonies et 
Coutumes religieuses de tous les Peuples du Monde, 

1723-29. 


on this score as late as the seventeen hundreds. In his Cérémomies et 
Coutumes religieuses de tous les Peuples du Monde which appeared in 
1723-29, Bernard Pickart supplies the picture of a Mezuzah in Hol- 
land (Illust. 8). The container has the form of a staff with a number of 
bulgings. There is no other ornamentation. The container lacks even 
the little window exposing the Divine Name; owing to the scruple, 


23 Cecil Roth in his article on the Jewish Museum in London in the periodical, 
The Connoisseur, September-October 1933; also in his book, The Jews in the Renais- 
sance, Philadelphia, 1959. 

24 Compare my article, ‘“The Origin of European Torah Decorations,’ Hebrew 
Union College Annual, XXIV, 1952-53, pp. 133 ff. 
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Illustration 9. WoopEN Mrzuzaxu witH MosEs 
HOLDING THE TABLETS OF THE LAw. RUSSIA. 


no doubt, to avoid everything that might give the Mezuzah the 
character of an amulet. The same happened in England, to which the 
Jews, after a long period of expulsion, were in the seventeenth century 
readmitted. In his Hebrew Ritual... of the Jewish Community in 
England, London 1819, Levy Alexander furnishes the illustration of a 
Mezuzah which is totally plain. France, except for certain areas, 
excluded the Jews until the end of the eighteenth century. I can say 
nothing about the Mezuzah in seventeenth and eighteenth century 
Germany. From here, only the purely functional Mezuzah has come 
to my attention. From Italy has emanated the richly ornamented 
Mezuzah which rests in the Jewish Museum of London (Illust. 7). But 
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this, as I have stated, is obviously the product of the late eighteenth 
century, and was, even at that time, a solitary instance. 

The actual home of Mezuzah decoration appears to have been 
Eastern Europe — countries such as Poland, Russia, or Bohemia, 
though there is no evidence that even here such existed prior to the 
seventeenth century. In the woody Carpathians, the woodcarving of 
the Mezuzah became popular as a specimen of a folk art continuing to 
this day. Though generally avoided, the human figure is sometimes 
employed, especially when expressing a religious thought. The illus- 
tration (Illust. 9) here given shows Moses with the Tablets of the 
Law, the Law on which the Mezuzah is founded. From a realistic 
standpoint one might criticize the figure of Moses as being anatomi- 
cally too short. But now that we have learned how to cherish primitive 
art, we can appreciate the power compressed in that diminutive figure. 

In other areas of Russia, the Mezuzah is beautified by means of 
silver. Let it be recalled that, in the artistic use of silver, the Jews of 
Eastern Europe, unlike those of Western Europe, showed skill. It is 
especially to be noted that the artistic adornment of the Mezuzah was 
the work of the Jews themselves. I know of one Mezuzah only which 
was produced by a non-Jew. It is a Mezuzah of the early nineteenth 
century with the trademark of the Breslau goldsmith Gottlieb Freitag. 
This Mezuzah is preserved in the New York Jewish Museum.’ 

The piece here illustrated (Illust. 10), which I acquired in 1957, 
betrays its origin through its Russian double-eagle. As happens so 
frequently in Jewish art, there is an announcement of the sovereignty 
under which the work was performed. All of the other adornment is 
derived from the world of plants, but the tendrils and the grapes are 
symbolic; they signify Israel.”° 

Another Mezuzah, recently acquired (Illust. 11) shows a crown — 
the Kether Torah — and, beneath it, the Tablets of the Law. Then 
follows the tiny window with the shutter which, to our surprise, 
carries the inscription 1w, thus displaying what, in other instances, is 
concealed. Beneath this is a long-necked bird of which I do not- know 
the significance. The origin of this Mezuzah is divulged by an identical 
piece in the Jewish Museum of Prague. We are, therefore, justified in 
assuming that our Mezuzah originated in Bohemia. It dates, in all 
likelihood, from the early eighteenth century.’’ 


25 Illustration in the catalogue of this collection, Jewish Ceremonial Art, Phila- 


delphia 1959, No. 172. 
26 Over the portal of the Herodian Temple in Jerusalem, there hung a golden 


cluster of grapes. 
21 The Prague piece is pictured in the catalogue of this collection, the catalogue 





Illustration 10. SILveR MrezuzaH Illustration 11. StLveR Mrzuzau. 
FROM RussIA. PROBABLY FROM BOHEMIA. 
Museum of the Hebrew Union College - Museum of the Hebrew Union College - 
Jewish Institute of Religion. Jewish Institute of Religion. 
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general tendencies of the age, there is now sought for the cult-object 
something new. As a sample, we present here a Mezuzah of Ludwig 
(now Yehudah) Wolpert (Illust. 13). While Wolpert resided in Ger- 
many he adhered to the simple functionary style customary at the 
time. When, in 1933, he became a refugee to Israel, he added, to his art, 
fresh decorative elements, particularly by means of the Hebrew 
script. The Shaddai has become shortened into an initial, but the w 
has the festive shape of a candlestick, beneath which are six parallel 
lines with the motto: “Blessed shalt thou be when thou comest in, 
and blessed shalt thou be when thou goest out’”’ (Deut. 28.6). 

The Mezuzah began its development as a mere inscription. In our 
last item, an inscription now stands even on the outside of the con- 
tainer, and it is an inscription in the phantasy-rich Hebrew lettering 
which characterizes the Israeli art of today. 


INTERNAL CONFLICTS WITHIN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY SEPHARDIC COMMUNITIES 
OF FRANCE 


ZOSA SZAJKOWSKI, New York, N. Y. 


HE governmental structure of the eighteenth century Sephardic 

community of Bordeaux — called Nation — was the outgrowth 

of special historical circumstances at the turn of the preceding century. 
Opposition to this structure provoked many internal conflicts. 

Executive power in the Nation was in the hands of a syndic and 
his deputies. A body of elders (anciens) composed of all former syndics 
‘ also participated in the conduct of the Nation’s affairs. The following 
incident provides an example of the elder’s role: On September 26, 
1748, Jos. Rodriguez Pereire and son, and Raphaél Dacosta were fined 
one hundred livres by the Nation for not observing the Sabbath. 
However, three days later the rabbi and elders cancelled the fine.? 
According to later sources, the elders appointed the staff of a ‘‘Bureau 
of Reform or the Thirteen,’ to which complaints against excessive 
taxation were addressed.3 As a result of a decision of the Nation (on 
April 21, 1716) not all taxpayers, but only the elders had the right to 
vote ‘in the election of the syndics and their deputies. Also, only the 
elders were tax-assessors, i. e., they alone determined the amount of 
taxes to be paid by each member of the Nation. On June 3, 1760, 
however, the Nation decided that the syndic and his deputies should 
be included in the number of assessors.‘ 

In such a governmental structure there was a marked tendency 
toward the exercise of dictatorial power on the part of the Nations’ 
leadership which was drawn from a small group of the richest families. 
According to a petition of about 1764, it is clear that the elders were 
members of nine families. Two elders were father and son, three were 
brothers-in-law, etc.5 These close family relationships were the basis of 


On the syndics see Z. Szajkowski, Autonomy and Communal Jewish Debts 
during the French Revolution of 1789 (New York, 1959), p. 4, note 11. 

2 Minutes of the Nation (in the Departmental Archives of Gironde, series I), 
Nos. 166-67. ; 

3 City archives of Bordeaux, GG 30 (a complaint addressed by Moise Gonzales, 
ca. 1787). 

4 Minutes of the Nation, Nos. II, 272. 

s Departmental archives of Gironde, C 1090. 
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constant conflicts between the leadership and the community, espe- 
cially in the area of tax assessments. 

Whenever people refused to pay taxes, the Nation’s leaders first 
tried coercion by “peaceful” means. Non-elders were invited to the 
meetings at which taxes were assessed to create the impression that 
the decisions reflected the popular will. The success of this policy was 
limited. Thus, in 1730 all taxpayers were invited to a meeting, but 
only a dozen non-electors in fact came. In 1734, when the number of 
elders was reduced by death, six non-elders were requested to attend 
tax-assessment meetings.® Since ‘!peaceful’’ means of coercion could 
not be relied upon, on April 12, 1730, the Nation’s leadership used 
stronger measures. On that date the Intendant published an ordinance 
enjoining the Jews to pay taxes to their Nation.’ 

The dictatorial regime of the Nation was sharply attacked in the 
1740’s by the widow Mendes and her son, Joseph Mendes Darlac, both 
of whom, from 1733 until 1742, refused to pay taxes. In a memoran- 
dum addressed to the King and his Council the Mendes family stated 
that the six or seven ‘‘despotic rulers’ of the Nation tried to ruin 
everyone who displeased them.’ In the 1750’s many Sephardim pro- 
tested against the tactics of their Nation's leaders in levying taxes and 
refused to pay them. This refusal was regarded as evidence of “‘dis- 
orders’”’ by the syndics, who presented for approval to the King new 
by-laws to reinforce the syndic’s authority. The by-laws were approved 
on December 14, 1760.9 According to Louis Francia de Beaufleury, 
author of the first history of the Jews in Bordeaux and Saint-Esprit- 
lés-Bayonne (published in 1799), the new by-laws aroused much dis- 
content among the Sephardim. The text of the by-laws was obscure 
and hence favorable to arbitrary rules by the syndic and the elders.'° 
Despite the new by-laws many Sephardim refused to pay taxes. The 
Nation’s leaders then turned to the King once more for a new set of 
by-laws, dated May 13, 1763, which again strengthened the hand of 
the syndics."! 

On June 24, 1764, fifty-two taxpayers assembled in the house of 


° Minutes of the Nation, No. 48; G. Cirot, Recherches sur les Juifs Espagnols et 
Portugais a Bordeaux (Bordeaux, 1908), pp. 47--48. 

7 Cirot, op. cit., (supra, n. 6), p. 51. 8 Ibid., pp. 52-53. 

9 Réglement de la Nation des Juifs de Bordeaux, approuvé et autorisé par Sa 
Majesté (n.p., n.d.), pp. 1-4. The by-laws of Dec. 14, 1760, were also published 
separately with the same title (n.p., n.d.), 4 pp. 

10 L.F.B. [Louis-Francia de Beaufleury], Histetre de léiablissemeni des Juifs a 
Bordeaux et d Bayonne depuis 1550 (Paris, an 8), p. 85. On Beaufleury see Z. Szajkow- 
ski, op. cit., (supra 1), p. 62. 

™ See note 9, pp. 5-9. The by-laws of May 13, 1763, were also published sep- 
arately: Ordonnance du Roy... (n.p., n.d.), 4 pp. 
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the above mentioned Joseph Mendes Darlac to protest against the 
leadership of the Bordeaux Nation.’? Thanks to the practice of the 
Sephardim of registering with notaries all private, commercial, and 
social events of importance, the detailed minutes of the meeting, to- 
gether with the names of those present, were preserved." 

According to the minutes of the meeting, the Sephardic Nation of 
Bordeaux had its origin at the end of the 17th century and not an 
earlier period. The minutes thus confirm the theory that almost all 
first-generations of Marranos who arrived from Spain and Portugal 
were lost to the then existing Jewish communities. Those Marranos 
who remained Jewish arrived at a later period. No link existed between 
the Nations of these two groups."4 

The minutes of the assembly present a rare contemporary explana- 
tion for the autocratic character of the regime of the Nation. Many 
Marrano families who came to France at the end of the 17th century 
‘— according to the minutes — were poor, all their possessions having 
been plundered by the Inquisition. The rich among the Marranos ex- 
tended help to their poor brethren, even to the extent of paying taxes 
for them. This circumstance was highly influential in determining 
the organization of the government of the Nation. A small group of 
wealthy Jews who helped the poor and paid taxes for them was gladly 
recognized as the Nation’s legal representatives. Now this form of 
government of the Nation was perpetuated even though in later years 
the economic status of the Marranos had improved and taxes were 
paid by a large number of families. Still, a small number of the richest 
families continued to direct the affairs of the Nation and to levy taxes 
in an arbitrary fashion. The fifty-two Sephardim present at the meet- 
ing represented — according to the minutes — the majority of the 
Nation’s taxpayers.’ They agreed to oppose the despotic tendencies of 
the Nation’s leadership. They elected acommitteecomposed of Abraham 
Lopes, Moise Azevedo, Jacob Azevedo, Abraham Gabriel de Castro, 
Louis Francia, and Raphaél Julian” to fight for a more just administra- 


1% Th, Malvezin wrote incorrectly about fifty-four present at the assembly: 
Histoire des Juifs & Bordeaux (Bordeaux, 1875), p. 217. 

"3 Departmental archives of Gironde. E. Rauzan’s notarial minutes, file 34. 
June 24, 1764. See the Appendix. 

4 Z. Szajkowski, ‘‘Population Problems of Marranos and Sephardim in France, 
from the 16th to the 20th Centuries,’ Proceedings of the American Academy for 
Jewish Research, XXVII (1958), pp. 83-105. 

+5 According to the Intendant’s report of Sept. 8, 1764, these fifty-two Sephardim 
had paid one third of the Nation’s taxes. The total number of taxpayers was then 
171. Cirot, op. cit., (supra, n. 6), p. 56. 

%6 According to all other sources the assembly elected a committee of six, includ- 
ing Joseph Mendes d’Arlac in whose house the assembly was held. See note 9, p. 12, 


and Beaufleury, op. cit., (supra, n. 10), p. 88. 
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tion of the Nation, if necessary by means of civil suits in courts-of-law. 
Two days later, on June 26, 1764, the committee presented the griev- 
ances at a meeting of the Nation’s leaders who requested a delay of 
eight days before giving their decision.'?7 On July 3, 1764, the commit- 
tee again petitioned the syndic and his deputies to act on the taxpayers 
grievances.'® The syndic summarily dismissed the petition. The com- 
mittee then offered the syndic the following ultimatum: Unless the 
latter called a meeting within three days at which the taxpayers would 
be given the opportunity to present a plan for a new administration, 
the opposition to the leadership would be brought to the attention of 
the legal authorities.'? 

According to the historian, Louis Francia de Beaufleury, the meet- 
ing of taxpayers on June 24, 1764, directed the committee of six to 
discuss their grievances not with the syndics and his deputies, but with 
the elders, whose number was then twenty.”° 

The syndic (the elders, according to Beaufleury) complained to the 
King that the dissidents who attended the meeting of 1764 were trying 
to replace a ‘‘real and legitimately constituted body” by a “‘phantom.”’ 
The opposition, too, addressed many petitions to the French authori- 
ties requesting a more democratic leadership for the Nation. Their 
main argument was that the elders were a group of relatives belonging 
to only nine wealthy families. Thus, the Nation was ruled not by duly 
elected representatives, but by a hereditary group of ‘‘arrogant aristo- 
crats,’’ which was contrary to the traditional spirit of the Jews and to 
their legal status in France. The opposition demanded that the title 
elder (ancien) should be applicable not only to former syndics, but to 
all taxpayers of the Nation. However, in a subsequent petition the 
committee of six requested the following immediate remedy: four rep- 
resentatives duly elected by all taxpayers should join the ‘‘so-called”’ 
elders at their meetings on taxation. These four representatives should 
be elected for the period of one year only, thus ending the unhealthy 
system of appointing elders for life. In still another petition the oppo- 
sition demanded permission to elect not four, but six representatives. 

The elders of the Nation tried to discredit the fifty-two dissident 
taxpayers in the eyes of the authorities. They stated that four of the 


17 See note 13. No mention of this fact was made in the minutes of the Nation’s 
meeting on June 26, 1764. (Minutes of the Nation, No. 324.) 

*8 See note 13. No mention is made in the Nation’s minutes about a meeting of 
July 3, 1764. 

19 See note 13. 

20 Beaufleury, op. cit., (supra, n. 10), p. 88. For a list of the elders see Malvezin, 
op. cit., (supra, n. 12), pp. 218-19. 

2x Departmental archives of Gironde, C 1090. 
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elders “‘elected”’ in 1725-1764 were reliable shipowners, five were bank- 
ers and twelve were accredited merchants, while most of the dissidents 
were small merchants — some were even peddlers. The elders sent to 
the authorities observations on the reputation of the fifty-two. They 
recalled that Louis Francia, who was a son of Antoine Francia, was 
sentenced to death in 1753 with his two other sons, Abraham and 
Jacob, and a few Christians, for their role in arranging the fraudulent 
loss of two ships with fictitiously insured merchandise. Mendes was 
accused of being the widow of Delvaille [Delbaille], sentenced for the 
same crime.” Arson Brandon was accused of the crime of arson; Joseph 
Silva, David Estenede, Jacob Molimer and others having declared 
themselves bankrupt; Isaac Gaspard Henriques was accused of stealing 
8,000 livres from his aunt; Noues Lopes of being the son of a converted 
Jew who was later sentenced to death. Others were accused of belong- 
ing to the lower social class of peddlers and’one of them, Jacob Lopes 
- Pereyre of being married to a domestic. Many others were noted as 
newly arrived in the city, and as paying low taxes, etc.3 

On February 22, 1766, the King quashed the action of the opposi- 
tion of June 24, 1764, and forbade the committee of six, under the 
penalty of one thousand livres each, to hold similar meetings. The 
King also ordered the Jews to respect the by-laws of 1760 and 1763.74 

However, in new by-laws of February 22, 1766, the King took into 
consideration the opposition’s protests; the new by-laws provided that 
two representatives chosen from taxpayers other than the elders should 
attend all meetings, at which tax matters would be discussed.?5 Beau- 
fleury wrote that this change reconciled everyone. The syndic’s rights 
in matters of taxation were restricted, the dissidents gained two legal 
representatives and, thereafter, peace prevailed among the Sephardim 
of Bordeaux.” The two non-elders, however, were to be appointed by 
the elders themselves, not by the taxpayers. As already noted, the role 


22 Mémoire pour les sieurs Bernard Lichandre, Bernard Laserre, & autres négocians 
de la ville de Bayonne, assureurs de Pieurre Dulorier & d’ Abraham Francia .. . [Bor- 
deaux, 1751], 26 pp.; Mémoire pour les assureurs ... Contre... Abraham et Jacob 
Francia pére et enfans...[Bordeaux, 1751], 8 pp.; Seconde mémoire pour les as- 
sureurs ...[Bordeaux, 17522], 25 pp.; Arrest de la Cour de Parlement. Qui condamne 
Pierre Dulorier, négociant de Bordeaux, Delbaille, Salzedo, Antoine Francia, pére, 
Abraham Jacob Francia, ... étre pendus, pour crime d’avoir comploté la perte & abandon 
des deux navires... Du 3 aott 1753 (Bordeaux, [1753]), 4 pp. 

23 Departmental archives of Gironde, C 1090; Malvezin, op. cit., (supra, n. 12), 
p. 219; Cirot, op. cit., pp. 56-57. 

24 See note 8; Beaufleury, op. cit., (supra, n. 10), p. 88. 

2s According to one source this decision was taken earlier, on April 26, 1765. 
Departmental archives of Gironde C 1090 (note on a petition of the opponents). 

26 Beaufleury, op. cit., (supra, n. 10), p. OI. 
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of the elders also was disputed. The dissidents urged that the elders be 
chosen from the oldest living heads of the families, or from the oldest 
residents. The syndics, on the other hand, wanted to retain the existing 
composition of the body of the elders which was limited to former syn- 
dics and deputies.”7 In these matters, as in so many others, the leaders 
of the Nation were once again victorious. However, some of the asses- 
sors chosen from the group of non-elders were participants in the 1764 
meeting of the dissidents, e. g., David Mendes the elder (in 1766), 
Daniel Telles Dacosta (in 1767), David Lopes (in 1769), David 
Raphaél (in 1783).78 A 

The new by-laws of 1760 were directed solely against those who 
refused to pay taxes for the support of paupers. Another object of the 
various by-laws and ordinances was to restrict unlimited immigration 
of Jews to Bordeaux. The Nation was given the necessary authority to 
order the expulsion of foreign Jews and even of the poor Sephardim.?9 

Even earlier, by his ordinance of April 12, 1730, the Intendant — 
at the elders’ request — not only enjoined the Jews to pay their taxes, 
but also enacted severe measures against ‘“‘vagabond”’ Jews.3° On this 
occasion the authorities of the city of Bordeaux, who registered the by- 
laws of 1760 and 1763, in effect extended official recognition to the 
Nation’s existence as a legal body. 

The by-laws of 1764 did not completely resolve the internal con- 
flicts within the Sephardic Nation of Bordeaux. Evidence to that fact 
is found in the juridical briefs published in 1775, in connection with a 
dispute between the Nation and the Ashkenazic Jew Serf Polac who 
had settled in Bordeaux in 1771. There he married Judith Francia, 
a Sephardic woman who had been divorced by her first husband, 
Salomon Silva Salazar. The Sephardic Nation ordered Polac to leave 


27 Malvezin, op. cit., (supra, n. 12), p. 218. 

28 A list of such appointments in 1776-1785 was noted in the minutes of the 
Nation (after No. 447, May 11, 1777). 

29 Beaufleury, op. cit., (supra, n. 10), p. 82; Ad. Detcheverry, Histoire des Israélites 
de Bordeaux (Bordeaux, 1850), p. 80. See also Z. Szajkowski, ‘Relations among 
Sephardim, Ashkenazim and Avignonese Jews in France from the 16th to the 20th 
Centuries.”” Yivo Annual of Jewish Social Science, X (1955), 184-87. 

3° A Monsieur Boucher, Intendant en Guienne [Bordeaux, 1730], 2 pp. [The 
Nation's request together with the Intendant’s order of April 12, 1730. ] 

For other orders against ‘foreign’? Jews see: Extrait des registres du Conseil 
d'Etat (Bordeaux, 1734), broadside [Jan. 21, 1734]; De par le Roy... (Bordeaux, 
n.d.), broadside [August 10, 1735]; Extrait des registres du Conseil d’Etat (Bordeaux, 
n.d.), broadside [Sept. 9, 1737]; De par le Roy ... (Bordeaux, 1740), broadside 
[Feb. 28, 1740]; De par le Roy... (Bordeaux, n.d.), broadside [June 6, 1751]; Ordon- 
nance de Messieurs les Maire... (Bordeaux, 17 juin 1787), broadside. 

* George Cirot, Les Juifs de Bordeaux... (Bordeaux, 1920), p. I3. 
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Bordeaux. Since he refused, the community leaders requested the 
Bordeaux authorities to expel him. Each of the parties published briefs 
challenging the. other’s position. Serf Polac attacked the dictatorial 
tendencies of the syndic David Lameyra, going so far as to accuse 
him of unscrupulously availing himself of the choicest cuts of Rasher 
meat.’ The Nation’s brief praised Lameyra,3 and called attention to 
the kinship of Judith Francia with Louis Francia, who had participated 
in the fight of the 1760’s against the Nation’s leadership.*4 (It is possi- 
ble that for commercial reasons a strong animosity existed between the 
Francia family and the family of Lameyra, which numbered the most 
influential syndics of the Nation among its members.’5) 

About 1787 Moie Gonzales complained against the high taxes im- 
posed upon him by the Nation, while the Lameyra family, whose 
capacity to pay could be judged from the superb house they had 
built, was subject to low taxation.*° In 1787 a social club was founded 
- in Bordeaux by seventy Sephardim jointly with a number of Avignon- 
ese Jews who had settled in Bordeaux. The petition to permit the 
establishment of the club was signed by Mardochée Cordova and the 


32 “Homme injuste & méchant! faites valoir tant qu'il vous plaira, vos prétendus 
soins pour l’assermissement de la Synagogue; perpétuez-vous dans le Syndicat, contre 
la-disposition des Réglemens; maintenez-vous dans le maniement de la Caisse formée 
pour la subsistance des Pauvres; ne faites participer 4 ce secours que ceux que vous 
voulez bien distinguer parmi ces malheureux; écartez des émplois & des assemblées 
tous ceux qui auroient l’adresse de balancer votre autorité ou le courage de vous 
contredire; rendez vous |’arbitre des taxes; présidez, puisque vous en étes si jaloux, 
4 la distribution des chairs de la boucherie; ne nous faites délivrer, en payant, que 
les morceaux que vous n’aurez pas jugé dignes de votre bouche; exercez en un mot, 
sur vos fréres, le despotisme le plus révoltant & le plus odieux; mais cessez au moins 
d’attenter 4 leur bonheur & 4 la liberté de leur personne!’ Mémoire pour le Sieur 
Serf Polac ... (Bordeaux, 1775), pp. I-2. 


33 “David Lameyra,...ce citoyen zélé, ce Négociant honnéte, ce pére des 
pauvres, ce frére, cet ami, ce bienfaiteur de tous ses fréres, ce défenseur des droits 
de la Nation.” Réponse pour David Decosta, David Lameyra ... Contre le nommé 


Serf-Polac ... (Bordeaux, n.d.), p. 2. 

34 “Louis [d’Antonio] Francia excita alors une révolte d’une partie de la Nation 
contre ces mémes Réglemens, ce qui donna lieu 4 une instance qui fur jugée au 
Conseil, par Arrét contradictoire du 22 Février 1766, faisant parti du recueil de ses 
Réglemens, par lequel il fut fait défenses de récidiver sous peine de 1000 liv. 
d’amende.” Ibid., (supra, n. 33), p. 5. On this conflict see also: Z. Szajkowski, “A 
Conflict between the Syndics of the Sephardic Jews in Bordeaux and an Ashkenazic 
Jew (1774-75).”’ Davke, No. 17 (1953), 325-30 (in Yiddish). 

35 On such a conflict see: Raisons d’appel, pour Sara Lameyra, veuve de Jacob 
Fernandes, négociant @ Bordeax, appellante d’une sentence rendue au Sénéchal de 
Guienne le 14 aottt 1762. Contre Louis Francia, aussi négociant de la méme ville... 
[Signé: Bouquier, avocat.] [Bordeax, 1762?], 20 pp. fol. 

36 City archives of Bordeaux, GG 30. 
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club's meetings were held at the home of Moyze Mendes. It is possible 
that the club represented another attempt to form an organized oppo- 
sition to the syndics of the Nation, for not one of the club’s members 
was a syndic? 

In Saint-Esprit-lés-Bayonne also, the structure of the government 
of the Nation was the cause of many conflicts. Qn March 29, 1741, 
the Secretary of State, Amelot, wrote to the Intendant, de Sérilly, of 
the necessity to combat the abuses in the Nation's administration, 
which were attributed to the arbitrary and excessive powers of the 
syndics and to the procedures of electing them. As a result, the King 
ordered that in the future the syndics should be elected by assemblies 
composed of three syndics, four deputies, and six assistants chosen 
from among the former syndics. These thirteen notables were to elect 
annually three syndics, a cashier, and four assistants to direct the 
Nation's affairs.s§ It seems that this electoral provision did not settle 
matters, because on June 28, 1749, the King ordered that all disputes 
should be referred to the authority of the Intendants* On December 
21, 1752, the Nation presented its statutes to the Intendant for his 
approval, which he granted on January 6, 1753. The statutes accepted 
the King’s electoral provisions for thirteen electors who would annu- 
ally choose three syndics, six notables, four assistants, and a cashier. 
The syndics were to be chosen only from among the former assistants 
or cashiers. One of the three syndics, and one of the six notables, had 
to be chosen from among former notables. The effect of this rule was 
to insure that the thirteen electors would always include four members 
of the outgoing administration.*® In fact, the administrative system of 
the Nation in Saint-Esprit-lés-Bayonne was not less wicked and anti- 
democratic than in the Nation of Bordeaux. (It should be noted, inci- 
dentally, that in earlier periods the Nation of Saint-Esprit attempted 
to force its authority upon the smaller communities of Saint-Jean-de- 
Luz, Bidache, Peyrehorade, and Biaritz. There were inter-communal 
clashes.*") Dissidence in Saint-Esprit did not end after the publication 
of the statutes of 1752. This was, most probably, the reason for the 


37 Ibid. 

88 Copie de la letire écrite par Mr. Amelot le 29. mars i742. & Mr. de Serilly 
(n.p., nd.), I p.; Henry Léon, Histoire des Juifs de Bayonne (Paris, 1893), 
Pp. 139-40. 

3° H. Léon, op. cit., (supra, n. 38), p. 140. 

*° Au nom de Dieu (n.p., n.d.), 4 pp., and another edition of 12 pp. Reprinted in 


H. Léon, op. cté., (supra, n, 38), pp. 141-51, and A. Dégat, “Réglement des Juits 
de Bayonne.”’ Revue Gascogne, XII (1912), 347 ff. 


* Henri Gross, Gallia Judaica (Paris, 1897), pp. 92-93. 
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Nation’s decision of March 17, 1776, to close a few of the private 
synagogues in Saint-Esprit.” ‘ 

In Saint-Esprit also expulsion of “undesired” Jews in 1749 was 
undertaken at the request of the Nation itself, by authority of the 
above mentioned King’s ordinance of June 28, 1749.43 

The delegation to discuss the Jewish problem with the commission 
to study the status of the French Jews, headed by de Malesherbes, 
was appointed by the elders of the Bordeaux Nation.44 Only the 
events leading to the Revolution of 1789 changed the undemocratic 
system of elections in the Bordeaux Nation. Probably all taxpayers, 
even widows of deceased taxpayers, participated in the elections of 
March 1, 1789, to choose Jewish deputies to the Assembly of the 
Third Estate.45 The election of deputies by the elders alone would 
have been illegal. It seems that the delegation to the National Assem- 
bly was also elected by al! taxpayers.*® After the Sephardic Jews were 
- granted full citizenship on January 28, 1790, the elders themselves 
decided to dissolve the Nation and that the community would remain 
organized only as a philanthropic society.47 In later years, however, 
all taxpayers participated in the meetings of this society which took 
over most of the religious and social functions of the former Nation.48 

The conflicts in the Sephardic communities, and similar discontent 
in the communities of the Ashkenazic Jews and of the Jews in the 
papal province of Avignon and Comtat Venaissin, induced the Jewish 
leaders, after the Revolution, to adopt democratic procedures for gov- 
erning the Jewish communities. As late as 1836, S. Mayer-Dalmbert, 
a member of the central consistory, opposed the use of the term syndics 
as a designation for communal Jewish leaders, reflecting the tradition 
of distrust by Jews of their syndics prior to the Revolution of 


1789.49 


42 Departmental archives of Gironde, C 1090. 

43 H. Léon, op. cit., (supra, n. 38), p. 140. 

44 Z. Szajkowski, ‘‘The Diaries of the Delegations of the Bordeaux Jews to the 
Malesherbes Commission (1788) and the National Assembly (1790).”’ Zion, XVIII 
(1953), 50, in Hebrew (‘‘... |’assemblée des anciens .. . nomma pour Députés deux 
de ses membres’’). 

45 Idem, ‘‘The Sephardic Jews of France during the Revolution of 1789.”’ Proceed- 
ings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, XXIV (1955), 156-57. 


46 Idem, ‘“The Diaries...” (supra, n. 44), 65. See also the petition of the 
Bordeaux Jews: Adresse ad l’Assemblée Nationale (Paris, 1789 [1790]), 8 pp. 
47 Z. Szajkowski, ‘“The Diaries...’’ (supra, n. 44), 43, n. 33. 


48 Tdem, Autonomy... (supra, n. 1), pp. 132-34. 
49 Ibid., p. 164. 
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APPENDIX 


Minutes of the meeting of fifty-two taxpayers 
of the Bordeaux Nation, June 24, 1764.5° 


Par devant les Conseillers du Roy notaires 4 Bordeaux soussignés, 
sont comparus les cy aprés nommés, savoir 

1. Joseph Mendes Darlac; 2. Aaron Rodrigues; 3. David Mendes 
pére et fils; 4. Abraham Lopes; .5. David Lopes; 6. Daniel Telles 
Dacosta; 7. Abraham Rodrigues Nunes; 8. La demoiselle veuve de 
sieur Antoine Francia; 9. Raphael Jullian; 10. Jacob Lopes Pereyra; 
11. Moise Azevedo; 12. Charles Joseph Lopes Pereira... agissant 
pour la de sa mére; 13. Izaac Victoria; 14. Jacob Azevedo; 15. 
David Nones; 16. La demoiselle veuve Mendes; 17. Louis Francia; 
18. Abraham Rodrigues Alvarez; 19. Dias Pereira; 20. Pereira 
Dubec; 21. David Raphaél; 22. Jacob Bargues; 23. Joseph d’ls. 
Penamacor; 24. Aaron Lopes Cordova; 25. Moise Mendes; 26. 
Aaron Pereira Brandon; 27. Joseph Gabriel de Silva; 28. Daniel 
Rodrigues Lima; 29. Abraham Mendes Cardoze; 30. La demoiselle 
veuve Gaspard Henriques; 31. Moise Mezes; 32. Jacob Mendes; 
33. Daniel Carrasco; 34. Izaac Mezes; 35. Rodrigues Henriques; 
36. Daniel Lopes Chaves; 37. Anthoine Cardoze; 38. Nones Lopes; 
39. Abraham Fonseca; 40. Abraham Henriques; 41. Abraham Ga- 
briel de Castro; 42. Abraham Rodrigues Henriques; 43. David 
Esteves; 44. La demoiselle veuve Sasportes; 45. David Rodrigues 
Henriques; 46. Jacob Molina; 47. Rodrigues Henriques jeune; 
48. Manuel Pereira Soires; 49. Izaac Cardoso, agissant pour la 
dem.!'* Ve Cardoso sa mére; 50. Izaac de Gaspard Henriques; 
51. Moise Telles Dacosta; 52. David Molina fils.5 


Ces dits Sieurs surnommés composant la majeure partie de la 
nation Portugaise établie 4 Bordeaux et contribuant chacun a leur 
égard au payement des charges et jmpositions de lad. nation, tous 
assemblés dans la maison du Sieur Joseph Mendes Darlac, l’un d’eux 
rue du Cahernan, pour aviser aux moyens de remedier aux abus qui se 
sont glissés dans l’administration des affaires et dans la repartition 
des charges et jmpositions communes 4 la nation. 

Dans laquelle assemblée a été dit observé et representé que vers la 


5° See note 13. The document is reprinted without changes in the original spelling. 
st The addresses of the fifty-two taxpayers are omitted. 
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fin du siécle dernier, différentes familles juives poursuivies en Portugal 
et en Espagne par I’Inquisition, depouillées de leurs biens par ce 
tribunal et craignant pour leur vie, furent forcées de chercher ailleurs 
d'autres azilles, qu’un grand nombre de ces infortunés se retirerent 
en France ou Louis Quatorze leur accorda sa protection dont ils ont 
jouy et qu’ils y jouissent encore de celle de son successeur Louis 
Quinze le Bien aimé. Que c’est la a peu pres I’origine de l’établissement 
en corps dans la ditte ville de Bordeaux de la nation des juifs portugais, 
que lors de |’établissement les deux tiers des malheureux qui vinrent 
jcy, etans reduits a la plus extreme judigence, eurent recourus a leurs 
fréres qui avoient encore quelques facultés et qui ces derniers se 
preterent d’autant plus vollontiers a secourir leurs compatriotes, 
qu’ils venaient en partie d’essuyer les mémes disgraces, que les chefs 
des familles aizées dans les corps de la nation se taxerent vollontaire- 
ment pour procurer a leurs fréres leur necessaire, qu’ils se chargerent 
' de la representer et porterent la générosité jusqu’a payer eux seuls 
tous les jmpots au nom de tous les Juifs domicilliés composant la 
nation, dont partie par leur misere étoient alors hors d’état de con- 
tribuer a lad. jmposition. Qu’en suivant cette ancienne forme un 
petit nombre de contribuables de la nation sous le nom de pretendus 
chefs, se sont atribués sans aucun droit la faculté de mettre les autres 
a contribution en les chargeant d’impositions par des repartitions 
arbitraires qu’ils font a leur gré, qu’il était naturel que dans l’origine 
de l’établissement de la nation dans Bordeaux, elle laissat A certains 
d’entr’eux qui avoient des facultés d’honneur de la representer et le 
droit de repartir les jmpositions dont jls suportoient tous les poids 
et qui se cotisoient dailleurs pour fournir aux besoins des pauvres, 
mais que ce plan daministration qui était alors trés sage et que la 
nation avoit jnteret de soutenir au lieu de la contester, parceque les 
Deliberations prises par ceux qui administrtoient ne portoient aucun 
prejudice aux autres membres de la nation qui ny assitoient pas, 
puisquils ne suportoient rien dans les charges des jmpositions, est 
depuis devenu abusif et tres nuisibles a un grand nombre des membres 
de la nation, parce que cette nation setant augmentée d’une quantité 
de familles portugaises et espagnolles qui se sont aussi retirées a 
Bordeaux et qui avant des facultés honnétes pouvant soulager et 
soulagent en effet ceux qui suportoient autrefois toutes les charges 
et jmpositions, en contribuant au payement d’jcelles, qu’jl v a méme 
plusieurs des anciennes familles qui etoient autrefois dans |’jndigence 
et ausquelles le travail |’jndustrie et l’economie ont aussi procuré 
des facultés qui les mettent pareillement en etat de suporter et qui 
suportent en effet a present leur portion des jmpositions et de la 
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taxe des pauvres de la nations, ce qui leur donne sans difficulté le 
droit de veiller 4 ce que la repartition s’en fasse avec justice et equité 
et de s’oposer a celle qui se fait par lesd. pretendus chef arbitrairement 
et a leur faintaisie. Que se sont ceux qui concourent aujourd’huy au 
payement des jmpositions et a l’entretien des pauvres et qui rep- 
resentent jncontestablement la nation puisqu’ils replacent les ancien- 
nes familles qui secourirent si genereusement leurs freres dans |’origine 
de l’établissement de laditte nation, que ce nombre est considerable, 
que cependant quelques membres se sont attribués en seul vn pouvoir 
aristocratique d’autant plus dur qu’ils l’exercent tyraniquement sur 
leurs egaux et qui au lieu d’imiter les anciens qui aidoient la nation de 
leurs conseils et de leurs biens, abusent d’vne autorité vsurpée en 
repartissant a leur gré de leurs passions les jmpositions de méme que 
des pensions et des presens qu’ils font a qui bon leur semble, et enfin 
d’autres depenses qu’ils font suporter a tous les contribuables qu’ils 
accablent de contrainter les plus rigoureuses en faisant proceder par 
saisie et vente de leur meubles en vertu d’vn arret du conseil obtenu 
sur requeste au nom de la nation dont lesdits pretendus chefs se 
servent en particulier pour molester jmpunement les autres lorsquils 
font quelque jncistence pour le payement des taxes aussy mal en- 
tendues qu’jnjustes quil plait en particulier d’jmposer et repartir 
comme jls trouvent a propos. Quil resulte de tout ce dessus que lors 
que les peres des comparans vinrent setablir 4 Bordeaux, les familles 
aisés, c’est a dire les contribuables au payement des charges et jmposi- 
tions representoient la nation et quelle doit etre representée au- 
jourdhuy par les familles qui existent et qui concourent a present au 
payement desd. charges et jmpositions, ou par des membres choisis 
et nommées par tous ceux qui composent lad. nation a la pluralité 
des suffrages. Quil est par consequent de I|’jnteret des comparans qui 
font la majeure parti des contribuables de soposer au pouvoir ar- 
bitraire de quelques persones de la nation ont deja que trop etably 
et de prendre un party efficace pour conserver les droits du corps de 
la nation en faissant cesser les abus quelle a tollerés jusques icy et 
qui ne peuvent prendre fin qu’autant que tous les contribuables 
rassemblés et éclarés sur leurs vrays jnterets fixeront par eux mémes 
ou par la voye de leurs députés vne forme d’administration plus 
convenable a |’jnteret de chaque particulier et plus honnorable pour 
le corps en general que celle qui c’est pratiqué cy devant. 

Sur toutes lesquelles observations et representations il convient 
d’statuer dans la presente assemblée ce qu'il est a propos de faire. 

La matiére mis en deliberation jl a eté vnaniment deliberé et 
arreté par tous les comparans apres mure reflection, de nommer comme 
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jls nomment par ces presentes pour representer tous lesdits sieurs 
Abraham Lopes, Moise Avezedo, Jacob Avezedo, Abraham Gabriel 
de Castro, Louis Francia et Raphael Julian, en consequence les autres 
susnommeés leur donnent pouvoir de travailler pour la nation avec 
les plus competens et les plus eclairés de ceux qui la composent, a 
l’établissement d’vn plan d’administration juste, equitable et conve- 
nable aux jnterets du corps en general et des membres en particula, 
de se rendre a cet effet a la premiere et subsequentes assemblées qui 
seront tenues par les pretendus chefs de la nation,’ de les requerir 
d’en faire a suposer qu’ils effectent de ne pas convoquer p.' eviter 
l’execution de cette deliberation, de proposer dans lesd. assemblées 
les moyens qu’ils jugeront les plus propres de parvenir de concert 
et a l’amiable s’il est possible a se fixer sur un nouveau plan d’admin- 
istration qui devra etre etably et les plus facilles et les plus salutaires 
a son execution, de donner leurs suffrages dans les deliberations qui 
seront prises ausd. assemblées, de soposer au nom de la nation a ce 
que l’ancien plan d’administration soit suivy et a ce quil soit fait pas 
une taxe et repartition arbitraire par les pretendus chefs qui sont 
dans l’vsage d’en faire de faire toutes protestations au cas quil fut 
passé outre, de se pouvoir méme au besoin sera a suposer que les 
pretendus chefs de la nation refusent lassistence et le suffrage desd. 
sieurs representans®’ dans les assemblées, afin de si faire admettre et 
de faire executer ce qui y sera deliberé a la pluralité des voyes de 
faire a raison de ce tous actes necessaires, d’jntenter et poursuivre 
contre qui jl appartiendra tous proces et jnstances, playder, appeller, 
obtenir tous jugemens les faire executer, et enfin de faire dans I’jnteret 
de la nation generalement tout ce que lesdits sieurs representans 
aviseront, promettant les comparans d’approver et avoir pour agréable 
tout ce qui feront lesdits sieurs representans, et de leur rembourser 
a leur premiere requisition leur contingente portion de tous les fraix 
et debours que lesdits sieurs leurs representans seront obligés de faire 
pour l’execution de la presente deliberation. 

De quoi a eté requis et octroyé acte. 

Fait et deliberé dans la maison dudit sieur Joseph Mendes Darlac 
le vingt quatre Juin mil sept cens soixante quatre et ont lesdits sieurs 
comparans signé.*4 

Le 55 Juillet 1764 sont comparus devant les conseillers 


s? The words “‘d’y proposer et arreter les’’ were crossed out. 

53 The word “‘syndics” was crossed out. 

54 The names of the fifty-two signers, being the same as those in the beginning 
of the minutes, are omitted. 

55 The exact date is missing. 
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du Roy notaires 4 Bordeaux soussignes, les sieurs abraham Lopes, 
Moise azevedo, Jacob azevedo, abraham Gabriel de Castro, Louis 
Francia et Raphael Jullian...lesquels ont dit que pour eviter la 
voye des actes... jls auraient verballement remis le 26 Juin dernier 
aux pretendus chefs de la nation portugaise dans l’assemblée par 
eux tenue le dit jour, vne expedition de laditte deliberation ... ces 
messieurs demanderent alors aux comparans vn delay de huitaine 
quils requirent de leur accorder pour examiner et reflectir la delibera- 
tion a eux remise...a l’expiration dudit delay les trois du present 
mois a l’assemblée qui fut de nouveau tenue par lesd. sieurs, les 
comparans les auroient priés vne seconde fois de se conformer a lad® 
deliberation, mais... jls sy sont refusés...Lesd. sieurs comparans 
se trouvent obligés de leur denoncer . . . par ces presentes lad. delibera- 
tion et la personne du sieur Edouard Brandon* leur syndic... Lesd. 
S's comparans requierent et sommes lesd. Pretendus chefs de con- 
voquer sous trois jours pour tout delay vne assemblée ou les comparans 
seront appellés et admis et donneront leur suffrage a |’effet de travail- 
ler...au nouveau plan d’administration...a defaut de quoy les 
comparans...se pourvoiront par les voyes de droit... A Bordeaux 
en l’étude de Rauzans et ont lesd. sieurs comparans signé. 


6 Edouard Brandon was later reelected as syndic on April 19, 1770, and March 
22, 1782. City archives of Bordeaux, HH to. 
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I; 


HIS article constitutes an attempt to rectify an imbalance in 

Reform Jewish historiography. It presents a critical-biographical 
treatment of the career of Joshua Heschel Schorr (1818?-1895), a 
leader of the radical wing of the Galician Haskalah, who was active 
during the crucial second generation of the German Reform when the 
theoretical groundwork of the movement was being laid. Like a num- 
ber of other Galician scholars Schorr was involved in the development 
of Reform theory. As the leader of the left wing of the Galician 
Haskalah, he maintained close contacts with Jost and Geiger and 
published in their pro-Reform, German-Jewish periodicals. yidna, 
the Hebrew magazine which he edited and published, was widely cir- 
culated not only in Galicia and Germany but in the Russian-Polish 
pale as well. [ts iconoclastic attacks on Orthodoxy and the Halachah 
did much to undermine their authority among Eastern European Jew- 
ish intellectuals. piona was likewise read by some of the leading 
American Reform Rabbis of Schorr’s day. At least one prominent 
American Reform Rabbi, Bernard Felsenthal, considered himself to 
be Schorr’s disciple and was greatly influenced by his views.’ 

The fact that historians of Reform Judaism make little or scant 
reference to Schorr’s career may be attributed to their general tend- 
ency to minimize or ignore the influence which the Galician and 
Russian Haskalah and post-Haskalah movements have exerted upon 
Reform Judaism. This oversight may be ascribed to a number of 


1] use the term reformist to designate those men or ideas which were pro-Reform 
but were not an actual part of the organized Reform movement. 

2 See Ezra Spicehandler bauirbp qrna bs tw dwya yor canon in HUCA, XXVIII 
(1957), pp. 1-26 [Hebrew section] and Wiener-Spicehandler: “Bernard Felsenthal’s 
Letters to Osias Schorr,” Essays in American Jewish History (Cincinnati, 1958, pp. 
379-406. See particularly footnote 6a on p. 380. Felsenthal’s views on Judaism were in 
many ways closer to those of contemporary American Reform rabbis than the views 
of Isaac M. Wise. Cf. Abraham J. Karpf: “The Father of American Reform 
Judaism,” Judaism, VII (1958), pp. 361-62. 
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factors. In the first place, the writings and ideas of Eastern European 
reformist writers never led to institutional results: no Reform con- 
gregations were formed in Eastern Europe.’ Moreover, the historians 
of the Haskalah, with the exception of Simon Bernfeld, Max Raisin 
and Joseph Klausner, had strong prejudices against the German 
Reform movement and consciously or unconsciously avoided associ- 
ating it with the (for them) more palatable Haskalah. This omission 
was paralleled by reformist historians who were either unfamiliar with 
Hebrew literature, or who simply disdained Eastern European Jewry. 
David Philipson, for example, barely mentioned the Galician Haska- 
lah, and devoted only a few lines to the reformism of the last genera- 
tion of Russian Maskilim.4 Finally, since most standard histories of 
Reform Judaism were published before the American movement crys- 
tallized, their authors could hardly be expected to foresee the strong 
impact which the Eastern European elements were destined to exert 
upon it. 

Simon Bernfeld was the first historian of Reform Judaism who 
understood its relationship to the Eastern European Haskalah. In his 
bynwa mnin jsonpan moadin, he devoted a number of pages 
to the Galician Haskalah and in particular to the radical Maskil 
Joshua Heschel Schorr.’ He failed, however, to recognize religious re- 
formist elements in the Russian Haskalah of his own day. Max Raisin 
in his The Reform Movement as Reflected in Hebrew Literature® also 
described in general terms the contributions of the Galician writers 
Krochmal, Erter, Rapoport and Judah Mieses to Reform thought, but 
likewise overlooked the ideas of the Russian Haskalah. Much de- 
tailed work has yet to be done in this area. 

The Haskalah and post-Haskalah movements, as they developed in 
Eastern Europe, exerted a decided influence upon both the German 


3The Maskilim did advocate and introduce certain aesthetic reforms in the 
Eastern European synagogue life and established a number of modern schools. 
They, however, made no real change in the liturgy and theology of the synagogue. 
The first known modern synagogue and school were established by Josef Perl in 
Tarnopol. Modern synagogues and schools sprang up in a number of other large 
cities: Brody, Lemberg, Riga, Warsaw, Odessa and others. The Jewish masses de- 
scribed these synagogues as Daitshe shulen. The Brody synagogue in Odessa even 
introduced an organ. 

4 He mentions the activities of Rapoport, Reggio and Nahman Krochmal in 
Galicia (The Reform Movement in Judaism), p. 41 and Judah Leib Gordon, Moses 
Leib Lilienblum and Reuben Asher Braudes in Russia (Ibid., p. 563). 

sSimon Bernfeld, Dxqwa mnt yyxene7 nitbin (Cracow, 1900), pp. 108-09, 
234-38. 

6 CCAR Year Book, XVI (1906), pp. 285-95. 
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and the American Reform movements. As early as the thirties and 
forties of the last century, at the very period when the German move- 
ment was crystallizing its ideology, its leading spokesmen were en- 
gaged in a lively commerce of ideas with the leaders of the Galician 
Haskalah. Geiger, Jost and Zunz were in direct contact with Krochmal, 
Rapoport, S. D. Luzzatto? and their disciples in Galicia. They pub- 
lished in the Galician Hebrew journals and were involved in the same 
ideological politics. On the other hand, the scientific works of Luzzatto 
and Rapoport and the lesser lights of the Haskalah were as much a 
part of Jewish scholarship of the period as were the works of their 
German contemporaries. They formed a single historical-critical move- 
ment. During the second generation of the Galician Haskalah (1835- 
1860), a particularly close relationship developed between the left-wing 
Maskilim and their counterparts in Germany. Joshua Heschel Schorr 
was the leader of this radical wing. 

The influence of the Galician movement on the early American 
Reform movement has not been fully investigated. We do, however, 
know that 7m 075 and yibnn were read in America, and that Isaac 
Mayer Wise claimed that he was ordained by Rapoport himself. 

With the infiltration of Eastern European Jews into the American 
Reform Rabbinate at the turn of the century, a second wave of 
Haskalah ideas, this time of Russian origin, penetrated the movement. 
It is no accident that in 1903 Abraham Rhine, an American Reform 
Rabbi, wrote a rabbinical thesis on Judah Leib Gordon, a Hebrew 
poet who was himself influenced by Schorr. Rhine stressed ‘‘the strug- 
gle between the old order of things and the new, between medievalism 
and modernity —a story of the longing of the Jewish soul for eman- 
cipation.’”’ And he added that “incidentally, a study of the 19th cen- 
tury Hebrew literature cannot but tend to raise the Russian Jew in the 
estimation of his American [i. e., German-Jewish] brother and bring 
about a clearer understanding between them.’’® Rhine’s “‘incidentally”’ 
clause might very well indicate his real motivation. At this early date 
Eastern European members of the American Reform movement were 
extremely anxious to demonstrate that they, too, had acceptable cre- 
dentials. During the following decades of this century, Maskilim or 
their sons became leading members of the American Reform rabbinate. 
Jews of Eastern European origin became the preponderant majority in 


7 Luzzatto was, of course, Italian but spiritually he and his group were deeply 
involved in the Galician Haskalah. 

8 The thesis was published in 1910, under the title of Leon Gordon an A pprecia- 
tion, Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia. The quotations are from the preface 


on p. 7. 
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the ranks of American Reform Judaism. Although their readiness to 
join the Reform movement usually grew out of their desire to adjust to 
the new milieu, we must not underestimate the direct and indirect 
role which the Haskalah had in undermining the authority of Ortho- 
doxy for many of them or their parents even before they left the Euro- 
pean continent. The Reformist ideas advocated by men like Schorr, 
Judah Leib Gordon, Moses Leib Lilienblum and Reuben Asher 
Braudes influenced a generation of Maskilim. 

The rise of Ahad Haamism and cultural nationalism in Russia was 
also reflected in Reform Judaism, either directly or through the Re- 
constructionist version. David Neumark, who was a member of Ahad 
Haam’s circle, taught philosophy at the Hebrew Union College. His 
disciple Samuel S. Cohon, a product of the Eastern European Haska- 
lah, played a significant role in the formulation of modern Reform 
theology. A significant number of other scholars and rabbis of Eastern 
European origin held key positions at the College and in the Reform 
rabbinate, and they in turn have influenced at least two generations 
of American Reform Jews. They introduced many Haskalah and Ahad 
Haamist ideas into Reform Judaism, ideas which not only had a 
determining effect upon the Columbus platform (1937), but which 
continue to affect the Reform movement to this very day. 

The Haskalah, therefore, justly deserves a place in the history of 
Reform Judaism which has hitherto been denied to it. A proper and 
balanced evaluation of American Reform Judaism requires that we re- 
study those Eastern European elements which merged with the earlier 
German strain and with it formed perhaps the strongest Jewish 
Reform movement in our long history. In such a re-evaluation Joshua 
Heschel Schorr emerges as a significant figure. 

Simon Bernfeld appreciated the role which Schorr played in the 
development of Reform theory. In his pioneer work on the movement 
he said :9 


“Joshua Heschel Schorr .. . was certainly not the equal of Geiger in 
practical knowledge, but was sharper than he in critical acumen 
and in his remarkable satirical skill... he is significant for us be- 
cause he loathed half-baked scholarship more than extreme ortho- 
doxy and respected Solomon Kluger, the fanatical maggid of Brody 
and Abraham Tiktin more than he did Zachariah Frankel and 
Rapoport, the moderate liberals .... He was an uninhibited critic 
of Biblical Judaism and a powerful opponent of Talmudic Ju- 
daism. He based his anti-Talmudism on a theoretical system... .”’ 


9 OP. cit., pp. 235-36. 
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Joseph Klausner, likewise, clearly understood Schorr’s significance 
as a key figure of the Galician Haskalah.*? Anyone working in this 
general area is particularly indebted to Klausner’s work. Although he 
has amassed a tréasure-house of detail, and his treatment of Schorr’s 
yienn period is very good and indispensable to any student of his 
times, Klausner skimmed over Schorr’s earlier career. This is hardly 
suprising, because much of the data on this earlier period was buried 
in the anonymous articles which Schorr wrote for the German-Jewish 
press, in obscure collections of the published correspondence of his 
contemporaries, and in the extant letters which Schorr sent to his 
colleagues. Yet, it was precisely in this period that Schorr developed 
his ideas and made his contacts with the German movement. By col- 
lecting Schorr’s letters, by identifying most of his German articles and 
by tracking down the references to him in the works of his contempo- 
raries, | have, to a considerable extent, uncovered this obscure chapter 
of his life. | 

This monograph will concern itself primarily with Schorr’s career 
as an Eastern European Reformist. It shall discuss his reformist ideas 
and his links with the German reformers. At the same time, because 
of Schorr’s importance as a leading figure in the history of Hebrew 
scholarship and literature, it shall also deal with his scholarly and 
literary achievements. 


II. 


Joshua Heschel Schorr was probably born on September 18, 1818 in 
Brody, the commercial center of Galicia.* His family was well-to-do, 
and connected with the prominent merchant families of that city. 


16 syann maayn miapon byw mmo, IV? (Jerusalem, 1953), pp. 58-77, and espe- 
cially pp. 71 ff. : 

% See my bibliography of Schorr’s works, ‘“The Writings of Osias Schorr,”’ Studies 
in Bibliography and Booklore 11 (1955), pp. 20-36. I have since identified a number 
of articles which appeared in Phillipsohn’s Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums. See 
pp. 17-20 of this article. I have also published Schorr’s letters to Felsenthal in HUCA 
XXVIII (1957), [Hebrew section] pp. 1-26. 

% The name which Schorr used in German was Osias H. Schorr. Our sources 
are not in agreement as to the date of his birth. Until recently most scholars believed 
it was May 22, 1814, basing their information on the date Gershom Bader gave in 
the necrology he wrote for ot797, III (1896), p. 181; i.€., 3 Sivan 5574. This date 
was approximated by Hirsch Seidel; yoi7 1339 9’ p39) byam oonm 33m nitbin 3DD 
sw b-wyn (Drohobycz 1888), 4, who says Schorr was born in Iyyar, 5574. The death 
notices published by Leo Herzberg Frankel in the Vienna Jewish press also gave 
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Shalom Schachnah, his father, was a prosperous merchant, reputed to 
be both scholarly and orthodox.* His mother, Sarah Leah, was the 
daughter of Arieh Lieb Byck," one of the wealthiest men in Brody. 
Avigdor (Victor) Gruenberg and Berish Bernstein, his two brothers-in- 
law, were distinguished Maskilim and likewise members of the Brody 
commercial oligarchy."s 

Schorr was thus born into the upper stratum of Brody society. In 
the first half of the 19th century, Brody was the largest and wealthiest 
Jewish community in all Galicia. Its affluent merchants dominated 
much of the trade between Russia and the West. They were among 
the leading buyers at the great *Leipzig fair, and from there shipped 
their goods into Russia via the port of Odessa, and the commercial 
center in Berdichev. From Odessa itself they exported wheat and 
middle eastern goods into Central and Western Europe. At the 
close of the 18th century, they came into contact with the German 
Haskalah in Leipzig and soon, wherever they went, the Brody mer- 
chants carried the new enlightenment with their wares. The Austrian 
authorities in Galicia usually encouraged the Haskalah and supported 
the Germanophile merchant Masktlim in their endeavors for en- 
lightenment. By the time Schorr was a school boy, the Haskalah 


1814 as the year of his birth (Newsett XXXV [1895], p. 414.) Braill’s Monaisblaiier 
XV (1895), p. 244 and Bloch’s Wochenschrift, XII (4895), p. 661, a date which was 
also accepted by RBM (Reuben Brainin?) mvaxn, XNXIT (2895), p. 752. However, 
Moses Steinschneider, a literary associate of Schorr, gave 8 Teshri 5577, Sept. 30, 1816, 
in Catalogus Librorum Hebraeorum in Bibliotheca Bodletana, 2573/7146. George Kohut, 
in the American magazine Menorah XIX (1895), pp. 305-306, agreed with Stein- 
schneider. In his old age Schorr believed that he was born on September 18, 1818, 
and said so in a letter which he wrote to his nephew, which I shall append to the 
second part of this article. This date was also implied in one of Schorr’s letters to 
Felsenthal HUCA, XXVIII (1957), [Hebrew section], pp. 21-22. See also Joseph 
Klausner, op. cit., IV, p. 58, footnote ga and N. M. Gelber, soma mney ony 
sna yn nytdin, VI (Jerusalem, 1955), p. 213 n. 206, 

3 Gelber, op. cit., p. 213. 

The Byck family were patricians who had become extremely wealthy in the 
first half of the r8th century. One of Schorr’s maternal uncles, Ozer Byck, was a 
prominent wholesaler. The other, Jonah Byck, was a member of the Kehilah Council. 
Gelber, op. cit., pp. 91-93. 

‘sSamuel David Luzzatto corresponded with Gruenberg [See Sw nyuy 
(Przemysl, 1882-1894), pp. 328, 338] and enquired about Schorr’s relationship to 
him in his second letter. He was an advance subscriber to Luzzatto’s Prolegoment 
ad una grammatica ragionata della lingua ebraica, (Padova, 1836), p. 232. Berish 
Bernstein was listed as an advance subscriber to M. M. Juval’s book o»n AN 
(Lemberg, 1831). See Gelber, op. ci#., p. 213 n. 210. 
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was firmly entrenched among many merchant families in Brody and 
in the larger Galician towns such as Lemberg and Tarnopol.*® 

According to Hirsch Seidel, Schorr ‘‘at five could read and fully 
understand Hebrew in all its fine grammatical detail. At six he began 
to study Talmud and at eight he knew the Bible by heart.’’?7 Not- 
withstanding Seidel’s penchant for exaggeration, it is, nonetheless, 
rather clear that Schorr was a child prodigy and that his education 
was strictly along traditional lines. At an early age, undoubtedly 
under the influence of his two older brothers and his brothers-in-law 
who were Maskilim, he, too, became a Maskil and was brought into 
contact with many of the key figures of the Haskalah.*’ 

Avigdor Gruenberg, one of his brothers-in-law, belonged to the 
circle of Maskilim who gathered around Nahman Krochmal. Accord- 
ing to Seidel, Gruenberg once took his brother-in-law (then barely 
fourteen) with him to Zolkiew to visit the great Galician sage. 
Krochmal was so impressed by the precocious youngster that he 
asked him to read: a few pages of the manuscript of his projected 
yor °D12) 719.9 When Krochmal returned to Brody for a two-year 
stay (1836-1838), Schorr must have become a junior member of his 
circle.?° His friendship with Krochmal’s son, Abraham, in all likelihood 
dates from that time. We may also assume that it was then that the 
two young scholars studied together under the guidance of Rabbi 
Solomon Kluger, the maggid and ab beth din of Brody.”* At Gruenberg’s 
home Schorr also met Samson Bloch, the author of the geographic 
lexicon odiy >a.” 


6 For details on the role of the Brody merchants in the spreading of the Haskalah 
in Galicia and South Russia see N. Gelber, op. cit., particularly pp. 153 ff. and 173- 
219. Israel Zinberg, }7 2a TWwRIyord ryt PD yurwyr 7 (Vilna, 1937), VII part 2, 
pp. 254-55 and VIII, part 2, pp. 25-9. For the social and political basis of the Haskalah 
see Raphael Mahler: yx*>xi px nivon px nbovn yx yop ryt (New York, 1942), 
pp. 39-82. I do not agree with all of Mahler’s conclusions. 

17 Op. Ccit., p. 4. 

18 Schorr’s two older brothers were Naftali Mendel Schorr (d. 1883), a Galician 
author of some prominence who later settled in Lemberg and usually signed his arti- 
cles 7"0> i.e., “rw "ba nD (see Gelber: op. cit., p. 218), and Isaac Schorr, who 
possessed a very large Hebrew library and together with Jacob Goldenthal published 
an article in ton o7D II (1836), pp. 194-201. Isaac Schorr and Luzzatto both com- 
peted in bids for the purchase of Judah Halevi’s Divan from the bookdealer J. Cohin 
of Livorno. Luzzatto won the bid and, to avoid hard feelings, decided to dedicate 
his edition of the Divan to Schorr in honor of his marriage. See "ww nix, p. 618. 

19 Seidel, op. cit., p. 4. 

20 Gelber, op. cit., p. 186. b’w minx, pp. 387, 392, 675. 

2x mbnn IV (Breslau, 1859), p. 16. Abraham Krochmal also lived in Brody from 
1842-1869. See Gelber: Op. cit., p. 218. 

22 Schorr’s older brother Naftali edited vol. III of Bloch’s obiy »S»aw after its 
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About this time Schorr wrote a book called no mous which he 
sent off to the poet Meir Letteris, then employed by Anton Schmidt, 
the famous Viennese publisher of Hebrew books. The book, which 
was probably written under the influence of Erter, was praised by 
Letteris, who, however, lost the manuscript.” 

Schorr’s relationship with Erter began in 1831, after Erter returned 
to his native Brody to serve as a medical practitioner.*4 Despite the 
difference of age between the two men, Schorr soon became his close 
friend and collaborator.’s Erter had a profound influence on Schorr. In 
his later writings, the younger scholar adopted Erter’s satirical style 
and employed many of his characteristic literary devices such as 
dream-sequences and personification of abstractions. Yet, despite their 
warm friendship, Erter could be condescendingly critical of his young 
colleague. When Schorr published a hostile critical notice on Isaac Ber 
Levinsohn’s a7 m2, Erter wrote to Levinsohn: 


‘According to my judgment the critic was wrong to cast aspersions 
on your honor and was impolite to do so to a scholar of your 
caliber. But your critic is a boy and he had no intention to do 
you harm. He only wanted to show off his sharp pen. Youth has 
its own rules and rights and we older men ought to treat it benev- 
olently and forgive its sins.’’?7 


Erter belonged to the left wing of the Galician Haskalah and tended 
towards religious reformism. The left wing of the movement had be- 
come increasingly dissatisfied with the literary leadership of Rapoport 
and the editorial policy of its organ, tom ond. By 1851 Erter, Schorr 
and a number of radical Brody Maskilim launched their own journal 


author’s death under the title of n’aw ant (Lemberg, 1855). In the dedicatory poem 
with which he introduced the work, he speaks of the friendship of their youth. 
Schorr himself reviewed Bloch’s translation of Zunz’s work on Rashi in jis II (1842), 
pp. IIlI—-I2, 126-27, 142-44 and 147-50. 

23 This was the title which Letteris used in his letter of November 10, 1835 to 
Schorr. (Letteris file of the Sharon Autograph collection Hebrew University Library.) 
Seidel called it oxno7 ya AMw and reported that the book contained 500 pages. Accord- 
ing to Seidel, the book was rediscovered in 1891 and attributed to Erter, op. cit., 
p. 5. See also Gelber, op. cit., p. 218. 

24 The University of Budapest only granted him a degree of magister chirurgiae 
and he served as a practitioner: ‘“‘praktischer Arzt.”’ 

25 Luzzatto frequently sent regards to Erter in his letters to Schorr. The first 
time he did so was on 29 Heshvan 5597=1836. "3w nix, p. 357. In a letter to 
Luzzatto dated 10 Elul 5605=1845, Erter refers to ‘‘our dear friends Schorr and 
Shalosh (Hirsch Mendel Pineles).”’ ’xnw> mab mprxn (Vienna, 1864), p. 108. 

26 Israelitische Annalen, II (1840), p. 152. 

27 onx? awa (Warsaw, 1899), p. 62. 
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—ypbnn.8 Their long friendship ended with Erter’s untimely death 
in 1851, just before the first issue was published. 

Another writer who had a decided influence upon Schorr was the 
great Italian Jewish scholar Samuel David Luzzatto, who for many 
years acted as his guide and mentor in the field of Jewish scholarship. 
The two men carried on a lengthy correspondence which is our major 
source for Schorr’s activities between 1832-1852. Unfortunately, only 
two of Schorr’s letters to Luzzatto have been preserved and we must 
in the main rely on Luzzatto’s letters for a picture of the period.9 
Schorr was strongly attached to the older scholar, often acted as his 
secretary and gave him much financial assistance.%° In later years, long 
after Luzzatto’s religious conservatism had led to the rupture of their 
close relationship, he became rather critical of Luzzatto’s romanticism 
and even discounted his significance as a thinker.3 

The correspondence between the two began when Schorr was 14 
years old, (if we accept 1818 as the year of his birth). In a note 
which he later appended to a letter that he sent to Solomon Rapoport 
on January 13, 1832, Luzzatto remarked: ‘On the ninth of Adar J, 
I wrote a letter to the young man Joshua Schorr of Brody and enclosed 
a letter to my good friend, the scholar Shir (Solomon Judah Rapo- 
port).’’3? Schorr copied this letter and sent it on to Tarnopol for 
publication in 79m 079.33 Together with his reply Schorr must have 
enclosed an article on biblical philology, because the following letter 
by Luzzatto contained a scalding criticism of the younger man’s 
callow scholarship and his disregard for grammatical rules: 


“Do not rush to utter whatever enters your mind at first glance 
but gradually accustom yourself in philological matters... . Your 
statements and explanations are all born of haste and the love 


28 bray nan, p. 1096. 

29 The letters appeared in Victorius Castiglioni, Epzstolae ad Sciadal (Tergeste 
[Trieste], 1900), pp. 91-96. 

30 Schorr copied many of Luzzatto’s letters for transmission to 19n 073 and prob- 
ably covered the postal charges. See bay mix, p. 229. He advanced Luzzatto money 
for the publication 1¥1N7 n°a (Lemberg, 1847), (see introduction, p. ili and nix 
b—w, p. 965), and for btnwen (Vienna, 1847). >"w nix, p.999. He also paid for 
the publication of ANT n3 nbina (Prague, 1840), which Luzzatto dedicated to him 
as a wedding gift. 

3t Luzzatto’s last letter to Schorr was written in 1852. >"qw nia, pp. 1149-51. 
Schorr’s later views on Luzzatto appear in a letter which he wrote to Felsenthal 
(HUCA, XXVII [1957], Hebrew section, p. 20). 

32 b"=y nN, p. 229. 

33 Most Hebrew articles were published in the form of scholarly letters. This 
particular letter was not published (9"1w nix, p. 229). 
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of novelty.s* They demonstrate a lack of both knowledge and 
Sprachgeftihl”’ : 


Schorr must have been deeply hurt by Luzzatto's severe remarks. He 
did not have the courage to renew the correspondence until four years 
later on the 24th of Nisan, 5596=1836. From Luzzatto’s response 
we can surmise that Schorr had written a self-effacing letter in which 
he had accepted the older scholar’s reprimand and had assured him 
that he had continued studying diligently and was now seeking his 
counsel and guidance. This time Luzzatto’s reaction was warm and 
fatherly. He all but apologized fer the imperious tone of his earlier 
letter and reassured Schorr of his sympathy for him as well as for all 
younger scholars. 


“Indeed I now see... that during the past years you have increased 
in both wisdom and understanding ... but nevertheless remove 
pride from your heart and avoid self-satisfaction with your intel- 
lectual abilities. Let your goal be the increase of knowledge and 
the discovery of truth ... However if you take pride in discount- 
ing the words of others and in seeking novelty, vou will never 


attain truth.’’s4 


By the end of 1836, Schorr was already involved in the literary 
politics of the day.35 At that time Luzzatto was engaged in a contro- 
versy with Ber Blumenfeld over the authorship and the date of the 
Book of Job.3° He was concerned about the reaction of this wealthy 
and influential Maskzl, and implored Schorr to assure Blumenfeld 
that his “intentions were peaceful and respectful.” His inquiries about 
Isaac Erter, his age and his medical training indicate that Schorr 
must have written to his mentor of his growing friendship with Erter.s? 

Early in 1837, the letters took on a more scholarly bent. Schorr 
wrote a long letter dealing with the dating of the Targumim, the 
Mishnah and the Talmud, in which he agreed with Luzzatto’s view 
that these texts were not committed to writing until after the close of 
the Talmud. In doing so he opposed the views of both Zunz and Isaac 
Ber Levinsohn who believed that they were written down much 


338 [bid., pp. 230-31. 

34 April 29, 1836 — tbid., p. 335. The letter was published in ten oo, III, 
pp. 208-11. It was dated 12 Iyyar 5596=April 29, 1836, and not 2 Tammus (April 
29 sic!) as listed erroneously by Graber. In one of the letters Luzzatto wrote to 
Victor Gruenberg at the time, he made an enquiry as to the latter’s relationship 
to Schorr. 5" nimay, p. 338. 

35 Letter of November 9, 1836; ¢bid., pp. 356-57. 

36 See ton o> I (1835), pp. 54-58; I (1836), pp. 119-25. 

37 bay nian, Pp. 357- 
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earlier.38 In addition, he suggested a number of biblical emendations 
which Luzzatto again rejected with his usual admonition about the 
rash and flippant manner in which Schorr rushed into the difficult 
area of biblical philology.39 . 

The earliest indication of Schorr’s budding religious reformism 
appeared in a letter which Luzzatto sent him on May 28, 1837.4° 
Schorr had mailed him an article dealing with theological matters 
which he intended to submit to 7m onD for publication. Luzzatto 
was shocked by its radicalism and warned him not to dare publish 
it as it stood: 


““You must remove (from your article) everything you said .. . con- 
cerning the belief in the immortality of the soul. If you do not, 
I shall be compelled to answer your remarks without favor (this 
matter involves the profanation of the Name). I shall be compelled 
to say in my statement that whoever says I believe thusly but I 
do not believe that Moses believed so, is really asserting that he 
denies the divine revelation of the Torah. He turns Moses into a 
scholar like other scholars and does not believe that he received 
God’s word at all. For how can a man accept the prophecy of 
Moses and yet, for all that, believe in doctrines which according 
to him are the very opposite of what Moses believed. All of this 
is what I should have to answer you publicly before Israel. I am 
reluctant to spoil your reputation before your countrymen. There- 
fore heed my advice. Do not publish these words. On another 
occasion | shall privately and lovingly refute your statements.” 


The article never appeared. It is quite possible that Rapoport, the 
editor of 4m onD, rejected it even after the necessary deletions were 
made and that Schorr’s subsequent hostility to him dates from this 
period. Schorr was never able to publish an article in 79n o7D until 
Rapoport disassociated himself from its staff. 

The severity of Luzzatto’s reprimand must have hurt the young 
scholar deeply, since the correspondence between them broke off again 
and was not resumed until after a lapse of nearly nine months. Schorr 
made the first conciliatory gesture by sending Luzzatto a book as a 
gift. The latter responded warmly. In his next letter he expressed his 
surprise at discovering that Volume III of tn 072 did not contain the 
controversial article.4" For the time being, at least, there was to be 
no published evidence of Schorr’s nascent radicalism. 


38 Tbid., pp. 367-68 letter of January I, 1837. 

39 Schorr published an elaboration of this letter in the Jsraelitische Annalen, II 
(1840), p. 160. 

40 b”-y n72N, pp. 386-87. 

4 [bid., p. 414, 431. 
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However, soon he was to emerge as a personality of considerable 
significance in the Galician Haskalah. This occurred in 1837, when a 
critical point in the evolution of the movement was reached as a result 
of serious differences which arose between Rapoport and the more con- 
servative Maskilim who controlled tan 075, the literary organ of the 
movement, on the one side, and the more radical Brody Maskilim led 
by Erter and Schorr, on the other. The two friends began to plan 
the publication of a competing periodical which would be free of 
Rapoport’s control and which would publish, if not actually reflect, 
their more radical views. 

The split was particularly painful because as late as the early 
months of 1837, the radicals had still considered Rapoport to be closer 
to them. They had in fact twice rallied to his support when he was 
under fire. Upon hearing that a group of young right wing disciples 
of Krochmal had planned to attack Rapoport (as well as Luzzatto) 
in the second volume of their yearbook, ANITA, Schorr and a number 
of Brody Maskilim became so incensed that they used their influence 
with the Lemberg censor and succeeded in having the unfavorable 
volume banned.” Later that year, when Rapoport was elected ab beth 
din of Tarnopol, they hailed his appointment as a great victory for 
the movement in the Jewish press and rushed to his defense in the 
face of orthodox opposition.*? In doing so they chose to ignore the 
fact that even before his arrival in Tarnopol, and, in all likelihood, 
in anticipation of his appointment, Rapoport had begun to disassoci- 
ate himself from his more extreme friends. 

One of the first things Rapoport did was to insist that Geiger 
remove his name from the list of sponsoring scholars which appeared 
at the head of the Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift ftir jlidische Theologie. 
In fact, after permitting Geiger to use his name for three vears, he 
now accused him of printing it without authorization. In his pub- 
lished reply, Geiger angrily pointed out that the accusation was un- 
just, and announced that Rapoport’s name would no longer be listed.44 


# See Luzzatto’s letter of June 20, (p. 431) in reply to Schorr’s letter of Feb. 20. 
For further information on the oxy (as this group was called) see S. Bernfeld, nytdyn 
1"w (Berlin, 1898), pp. 98-100, Klausner, op. cit., II, p. 245, and Luzzatto’s letters 
to the two oxin Jacob Bodek and Nahman Fischmann, >"1w ny7x, pp. 426-27, 429. 
maxi, II was finally published in Ofen (Hungary) in 1839. When this volume was 
imported into Galicia, its authors were fined 25 ducats for evading censorship. See 
Bernfeld, Joc. cit.. and N. Gelber: aad :ninba Sw mterdpxiw (Jerusalem—Tel-Aviv, 
1956), Pp. 243-44. 

43 See Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, II (1838), pp. 88, 91-92, 95. 

4 WZJT, IV (1839), pp. 472-73. The disagreement with Geiger dated from 
1837 (see p. 473). 
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About the same time Rapoport wrote a letter to the Jewish commu- 
nity of Krotoschin attacking Geiger’s radicalism.‘5 The letter was sub- 
sequently used by Geiger’s opponents during the well-known Geiger- 
Tiktin controversv. So concerned was Rapoport about his association 
with the Haskalah that he even tried to sever his relationship with 
ten ond but he was prevailed upon not to do so.4* Shortly following 
his election as ab beth din in Tarnopol, he became alarmed at the 
jubilant and provocative statements published by some of the radical 
Maskilim. In a letter to his son-in-law Hirsch Bodek, he implored 
Bodek to prevail upon both Schorr and his older brother Naftali 
Schorr to desist from attacking his orthodox enemies with their usual 
venom. He complained that under the guise of their respect for him, 
they were doing him a disservice.47 Rapoport’s protestations had the 
desired effect, at least upon Naftali Schorr. About a month later, 
Naftali wrote a letter to his younger brother deprecating Luzzatto’s 
trenchant criticism of Maimonides and Abraham Ibn Ezra as danger- 
ous to the cause of the Haskalah. 


“Will anyone heed the teachings of a man whom he hates.... 
Until recently, he [Luzzatto] only disparaged Maimonides, but 
now he... speaks ill of Ibn Ezra. Yet for all that, he expects to 
bring us light and to brighten our darkness . Words like these 
will increase their stubbornness [of the unenlightened] and as long 
as he persists in defiling the honor of such sages, he will increase 
their hatred for wisdom’’48 


Naftali Schorr’s letter reflected the growing concern of many mod- 
erate Maskilim with Luzzatto’s daring scholarly conclusions. We must, 
however, bear in mind that Luzzatto was not a radical Maskil. During 
the next two decades he, too, would take his side with the conserva- 
tives. However, at the moment his concern with scientific truth and 
the less oppressive atmosphere of the Italian Jewish mzliew led him 
to make more radical pronouncements. Schorr sent a copy of Naftali’s 


45In the A. Z. d. J., II (1838), p. 435, a correspondent reported the fact that 
Rapoport intended to attack a certain German rabbi — the anonymous rabbi ap- 
pears to be Geiger. Bernfeld 7"w nitbin. p. 60, mistakenly believed that the corre- 
spondent was Schorr. The letter, however, was submitted from Posen. See also n1738 
bray, p. 644. 

46 Bernfeld, op. cit., p. 78. Rapoport spoke bitterly of the plot Jost was engineer- 
ing against him in a letter to Luzzatto (1"v nis [Przemyésl, 1885], pp. 105-06) 
and said that of all the German scholars only Zunz had remained his friend. 

47 See Israel Wilens: pyan> ywrry o'bayp ADI (Vilna, 1937), pp. LXV-LXVI. 

48 Schorr sent a copy of Naftali’s letter to Luzzatto. It is reproduced in n1738 
5°"qw, pp. 564-65. The editor omits the date of Naftali’s letter but the ordinal number 
assigned to it indicates that the copy was received by Luzzatto in August, 1838. 
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letter to Luzzatto. In his reply, Luzzatto not only re-asserted his 
position but enumerated his list of grievances against Rapoport: 


“T wrote my words just as they were dictated to me by my love 
of truth, Torah and Israel. I have no doubt that my words will 
be approved by the Maskilim and will be of benefit to them... 
How long must we wait? Will the eyes of the fools ever be opened, 
if the Maskilim keep silent? I had congratulated myself with the 
thought that Rapoport’s election to the chair in Tarnopol was 
made in heaven so that he might be able to save the Jews of your 
country from their obscurantism and defilement. Consequently I 
wrote my paean in his honor. But whoever published it did both of 
us harm. And now I see in the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, 
No. 108, that Rapoport intends to write an attack against a 
German sage’? who formerly was his friend, in order to disassoci- 
ate himself from the new ideas. Goldenburg has also informed me 
that he [Rapoport] has written an article censuring me and intends 
to publish it in 7m o> (I have not even seen it!) From all this, 
I conclude that not only is he unable to rise up against the im- 
beciles but feels compelled to become one of them.’’s° 


Above all, the rumors which had reached Luzzatto about the forth- 
coming volume of 7M O75 were most exasperating. Schorr, who had 
by now become a violent opponent of Rapoport, abetted the develop- 
ing conflict between the two scholars by transmitting to Luzzatto 
every bit of literary gossip that he was able to gather.s' Klausner’s 
contention that Schorr was motivated ‘‘by the hatred of a young un- 
known scholar for an older, conservative and accepted colleague’’s? 
does not tell the whole story. He must have certainly resented the 
rejection of his articles by the editors of tm o> and could hardly 
abide the cavalier manner in which Luzzatto was treated; never- 
theless, his real motive was his uneasiness about Rapoport’s growing 
conservatism. To him this looked like a betrayal of the ‘‘cause.”’ 

Like most of the preceding volumes of tn ond, Vol. IV was 
edited by Goldenburg only in name. The actual editor was Rapoport. 
Luzzatto was therefore quite correct in holding Rapoport responsible 
for the article which attacked him. The immediate cause which 
prompted the attack against Luzzatto was a controversial article on 


49 Allgemeine Zeitung, II (1838), p. 435. This appears to be a projected attack 
against Geiger. See Bernfeld, 1"w nitdin, p. 60. Rapoport did write an attack on 
Geiger in a letter which he sent to the community of Krotoschin in 1839. The letter 
was used by Geiger’s opponents during his controversy with Tiktin. See also Geiger’s 
response in Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fiir jiidische Theologie, IV (1839), PP. 472-75. 

50 beay minx, p. 565. 

st Bernfeld, 1"w nitdin, p. 59. Klausner, op. cit., II, p. 75. 

52 Klausner, loc. cit. 
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the redaction of the Mishnah which he published in Vol. III (1838). 
In it he took issue with Geiger’s earlier assertions‘ that the Mishnah 
was written down during the Tannaitic period and insisted that it 
was not recorded until the days of the Saboraim. After marshalling 
his proofs and refuting those of Geiger, Luzzatto asserted: 


“I have dealt at length with this problem because of its great 
importance. For we live in a generation in which an understanding 
of the basic principles of our faith is necessary and more compel- 
ling than it has been in past generations, although we have hardly 
begun to understand them. As long as we are unaware of the fact 
that the sages refrained from writing down the oral law so that 
the courts of each generation might be free to revise and to change 
(it) in accordance with the place and the time, we will not under- 
stand the principle of the oral law.’’ss 


Curiously, this radical statement with which Luzzatto concluded 
.the first part of his article was hardly noticed by his opponents; the 
second part of the article was for them most irritating. They resented 
the bitter attack on Maimonides which it contained and Luzzatto’s 
assertion that Maimonides presented a distorted view of Judaism.* 

Maimonides was the great white god of the Haskalah, — the hero 

of every Maskil from Mendelssohn to Krochmal; such iconoclastic 
remarks could hardly remain unanswered. Moreover, this was not the 
first attack which Luzzatto had made against a rationalist medieval 
philosopher. Besides Maimonides whom he criticized several times, he 
had also written disparaging remarks about Abraham Ibn Ezra. Above 
all, by criticizing Luzzatto, the conservatives could express their grow- 
ing concern over his radical friends. A concerted attack was therefore 


33 Letter V, pp. 61-76. 

34 WZJT, II (1836), pp. 482-85. 

55 Jpn onD, III (1838), p. 66. 

5s6 Ibid., p. 70. Luzzatto based his accusation on three points: 

(1) By codifying rabbinic law and deliberately omitting the differences of opin- 
ion which were preserved in the Talmud, Maimonides eliminated the legal basis for 
change and reform. 

(2) His Aristotelian view that the essence of soul is intellect led him to the 
intolerant view that non-Jews whose religious opinions do not conform with the 
correct religious view are denied salvation. Judaism, Luzzatto insisted, does not 
believe ‘‘that God will punish the nations because of their mistaken faith or because 
of their paganism but only because of their ethical failings.” 

(3) Finally, and this is inferred from Maimonides’ preoccupation with ‘‘intel- 
lect,” his attempt to define the dogmas of Judaism violates the spirit of Judaism. 
“For the prophets, the Tannaim and the Amoraim and the Geonim never set limits 
in matters of belief. They never stated that he who believes thusly or he who does 
not, is excluded from the community of Israel.” 
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launched against him in Volume IV of tpn on. The poet Jacob 
Eichenbaum wrote an article in which he sought to explain a difficult 
passage in Ibn Ezra’s yo No which Luzzatto had previously at- 
tempted to expound.s? In the introduction to Eichenbaum’s article, 
an anonymous author from Odessa remarked: “A few days ago I re- 
ceived Volume I] of ten o> and read the article by the great scholar 
Samuel David Luzzatto which dealt with this passage .... | was as- 
tounded to discover that a scholar of his caliber makes such empty and 
insipid statements and congratulates himself over them.”sS Nakman 
Krochmal, in the same volume, took up the cudgel for Ibn Ezra and 
Maimonides in a gentler articles’ Rapoport himself included certain 
strictures which he made concerning Luzzatto’s views. Moreover, 
Rapoport had not only failed to send him advance copies of these 
critical articles, but had actually deleted certain portions of Luzzato’s 
own articles before printing them.°® To add insult to injury he re- 
produced a poem which Luzzatto wrote in honor of his election to 
Tarnopol despite the latter's urgent request to Goldenburg to return 
it to him. To the volatile Luzzatto all this had the trappings of a 
conspiracy against him, In an acid letter, he penned ‘‘a bill of divorce- 
ment’? to Rapoport and withdrew as a contributor to tan oD." 
Luzzatto was also convinced that Krochmal had had a hand in the 
plot against him and remained very cool to Krochmal, despite Schorr’s 
attempts to effect a reconciliation between them. 

As a result of Luzzatto's withdrawal from ton o>, no volume of 
the magazine was published in 1840. Schorr and Erter could now 
count upon Luzzatto’s support for the more radical periodical which 
they were planning to publish. In a letter to him they suggested that 
the defunct aynyn 2a be revived and be published by Anton Schmidt 
in Vienna.“ Luzzatto supported the move but insisted that they 
should not use Moses Landau of Prague as publisher “since he is 
tied hand and foot with Rapoport and Krochmal.’’S He significantly 
suggested that the new magazine include translations of the more 


s?4pn and, II (1836), pp. 70-84. 

38 Jbid., TV (2839), p. 113. 

89 Iitd., pp. 260-74. 

Se be nya, p. 616. 

® Joid., p. 561. The poem appeared in tan ana, [IV (1839), pp. 257-58. 

© Joid., p. 615. The text of the anti-Rapoport poem which Luzzatto composed 
for the occasion was reprinted by I. H. Weiss in ‘mana (Warsaw, 1895), p. 102. 

& 2™w NN, p. 675. 

* Anton Schmidt was the original publisher of onyn 2a (1821-1833), and also 
published the first two volumes of tn a2. 

ss M. J. Landau was the publisher of ten m2. 
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important articles of Geiger, Zunz, Philippson and Jost, the leading 
advocates of German Reform.% Meir Letteris was Anton Schmidt’s 
Hebrew editor at the time and in all likelihood opposed the publication 
of another Hebrew magazine, particularly. by the opponents of his 
great teacher, Nahman Krochmal. At any rate, nothing came of the 
proposal.®7 


III 


After severing his connection with 79n 045, the only Hebrew periodical 
then available, Luzzatto was compelled to submit his articles to the 
Judeo-German press. Schorr, to whom 71n 07D was also closed, prob- 
ably followed his master’s example and thus launched his literary 
career. His earliest contributions, although originally written in He- 
brew, were published in Ludwig Philippson’s new magazine, Die 
-Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums.®* Philippson’s liberally oriented 
magazine was considered hostile to the Austro-Hungarian regime, and 
although Schorr did not sign his articles, the police were aware of his 
participation. A police report dated 1837 noted: ‘‘H. Schorr is a 
younger son of the Brody merchant Schacher (sic) Schorr. He has no 
occupation, spends his time studying, and is said to be vain and 
snobbish. Among the Jews, he is considered to be handsome.’’®9 

The anonymous character of all articles sent in from Brody makes 
their identification very difficult. Volume I (1837) of the magazine 
contained only a single, insignificant news item which could possibly 
be attributed to Schorr.7° Of greater importance were the articles 
which he probably wrote in Volume II (1838).7* The more significant 
ones dealt with the election of Rapoport to Tarnopol. As I have 
already indicated, these articles hailed the appointment with enthusi- 


66 bray niqaK, p. 676. 

67 oonyn -nNDa Was revived in 1845 by Reggio. Only a single volume of the new 
series was published. 

Gelber, 715, p- 214, 1. 212. 

69 Quoted by Gelber, ibid., p. 214. The archives were kept in the old Ministry of 
Interior which was destroyed by fire in 1922. The date given in Gelber is a misprint 
and should read 1837 not 1835. This information is garnered from a private commu- 
nication which I received from Dr. Gelber. 

7° Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, 1, p. 449, s. v. Brody, November 29, 1837. 

7” [bid., II, p. 25,s. v. Brody, December 22, 1838; p. 88, s. v. Brody; pp. 91-92, Ss. v. 
Tarnopol, January 23, 1839 (probably the second part of the previous article); p. 92, 
s. v. Russische Grenze, February 1; p. 249, s. v. von der russischen Grenze, April 30; p. 
250, s. v. Brody, May 1; pp. 283-84, s. v. Brody, April 23; p. 383, s. v. Brody, July 18; 
literary supplement No. 26, p. 104, s. v. Brody; p. 459, s. v. Brody, August 31. 
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asm and were full of disparaging references to his orthodox opponents. 
Rapoport’s election had elated not only the Maskilim of Galicia but 
their German colleagues as well. Numbers 22-24 of the Allgemeine 
Zeitung devoted a great deal of space to the event. The articles date- 
lined ‘Brody’ and. ‘‘Russische Grenze’’ were probably written by 
Schorr or by his brother Naftali. The latter must also have penned 
the one sent in from Tarnopol.” 

The first literary article which Schorr published was Uber einige 
neuere hebrdische Dichter? which contained a short evaluation of the 
works of a number of Hebrew writers.” Interesting were his caustic 
remarks about Nahman Fischmann and the articles which he had 
published in the two volumes of ANian. “In the two pamphlets he 
reached the peak of vulgar calumny and personal defamation and 
he and his colleagues celebrate a true triumph of baseness.’’75 

Schorr’s fearless and somewhat irreverent attitude also led him 
into writing a short but severe attack against Josef Perl’s jma 
pax, which appeared in 1838. In Perl’s story, Obadiah, the main 
character, had spent about three weeks in Abduri (a thinly veiled 
reference to Brody) and had made some very biting observations 
about the arrogant comportment, the superficial culture, the gross ma- 
terialism and the blatant dishonesty of its merchants and Maskilim.7® 
Schorr, who appeared to be unaware that Perl was the anonymous 
author of the work, or at least feigned ignorance of the fact, denounced 
the unfair picture of his city in very strong terms: 


‘He (the author) has the nerve to insult the entire Jewish popula- 
tion of Galicia and especially that of Brody in the most revolting 
manner, accusing them of the worst vices and denouncing them 
publicly.’’77 


A strong rebuttal of this severe attack upon the great lay leader of the 
Galician movement was soon published in the magazine under the 
signature of M. L. K. of Zloczow.7® Shortly after Schorr’s article, 
Perl, who had been ill with cancer for some time, died. 


7 N. Gelber, op. cit., p. 219. 

73 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, I1 (1838), literary supplement No. 26, 
p. 104. 

4 The authors he discussed were: N. J. Fischmann, Z. Landau, L. Kinderfreund, 
J. Eichenbaum, M. Strelitsker and A. B. Gottlober. 

78 Ibid., II, p. 104, s. v. Brody, September 8, 1838. Luzzatto must have referred to 
these remarks when he praised Schorr for his criticism of the x17 in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, see Tm xIN, IV (1864), p. 108. See also baw ninax, p. 568. 

7 Perl’s racy description of the busy and harried life of Brody’s rising merchant 
class was also most interesting. See pytx ma, pp. 62-63. The attack on their morals 
appeared on pp. 56-75. Schorr particularly took exception to the remarks on p. 76. 

17 Allgemeine Zeitung, III (1839), p. 46. 78 Ibid., p. 483. 
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The reasons which prompted Schorr’s attack may have been per- 
sonal, but there is no evidence to support this contention. Perl as a 
leader of the right wing of the Haskalah had strong prejudices against 
the Maskilim of Brody because of their more radical views.7? He was 
also closely associated with Rapoport. It was natural for Schorr, the 
young leader of the left wing, to aim his shafts at Perl. Despite the 
controversy which his first anti-Perl article excited, Schorr was not 
deterred from repeating in greater detail his criticism of Perl in an 
article which he wrote for Jost’s Annalen later that year.*° Rapoport 
was of course incensed at this second attack and in the necrology 
which he published in honor of Perl in tn on5, V (1841),* he bitterly 
castigated the author of ‘‘this evil calumny” which was printed in the 
German newspaper. Subsequently, in a letter to Luzzatto, Rapoport 
declared that despite his quarrel with Schorr over the Perl articles and 
Jost’s attempt to aggravate the situation, he (Rapoport) had kept 
-Schorr’s friendship. Moreover, Rapoport insisted, he had not ‘‘repu- 
diated the good hopes which we entertain concerning him (Schorr) 
provided he weighed his words more carefully.’’” 

Schorr’s account of the various “‘sects’’ among Galician Jewry 
more or less confirmed the picture given by his contemporaries.* 
After describing the two prevalent orthodox parties (Hasidim and 
Mithnagdim), he presented an interesting, if at times sarcastic picture 
of the disunity which pervaded the camp of the enlightened. 


‘‘The main characteristics of the enlightened or Moshe Dessauer 
party, as they are called here, are: inner disunity, which among 
some people becomes half-conviction, indifferentism ... (they re- 
main indifferent when their comrades are attacked)... lack of 
firmness and unity.... This party contains the following sub- 
divisions: (1) the ultra-liberals who reject all tradition just be- 
cause it is tradition, even if it be good and useful . . . (2) the pseu- 
do-enlightened who are going in the wrong direction, finding the 
meaning of enlightenment in luxury and splendor and rejecting all 
propriety ... (3) friends of the juste milieu whose number however 
is only insignificant.”’ 


79 See his letter to Letteris: 1502 71721, pp. 98-99. See Samson Bloch’s 7"aw amr 
(Lemberg, 1855), part 2, pp. 25-30. Bloch’s abject apology for his “error” in praising 
the ‘‘wise men” of Brody was a sad testimony to the power of Perl and the help- 
lessness of an impoverished Mask. 

‘80 Annalen, I, (1839), pp. 345-47. For a disparaging picture of Perl’s activities 
in Galicia see Raphael Mahler: op. cit., pp. 164-202. 

8x pn OD, V (1841), p. 167. 

82 4"y nN, pp. 105-06. The letter was dated 28 Nissan 5601 =1841. 

83 “‘Charakteristik der jiidischen Sekten in Galizien,’’ Allgemeine Zeitung des 
Judenthums, 11 (1838), pp. 283-84, s. v. Brody, April 23, 1838. 
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He went on to say that social contact and marriages between the 
various sects were rare. 


“The factitious spirit has a disturbing influence upon social life; apart 
from business dealings the factions have no communication. Mar- 
riages between families of the first and second parties (Mithnagdim 
and Hasidim) are rare; between the first and third faction (Mith- 
nagdim and Maskilim), if not for the sake of money, only in ex- 
ceptional cases; between the second and third party (Hasidim and 
Maskilim), never. A strict Talmudist shies away from Hasidim 
even more than from the enlightened.”’ 


Thus we see that although Schorr criticized Perl’s description of 
Brody’s Maskilim as being one-sided, he too was aware of their short- 
comings. Erter, too, had spoken of the empty and _ half-educated, 
sybaritic Maskilim with contempt. On the other hand, one is surprised 
to find no mention at all of the division within the third group between 
the traditionalist Maskilim who, like Perl, sought both Torah and 
derech eretz and the more radical Maskilim of Schorr’s ilk. 

Schorr’s articles in the Allgemeine Zeitung were sketchy as are 
most first literary fruits and their significance is merely bibliograph- 
ical. With Volume III, Schorr’s association with this periodical came 
to an end. 

In January, 1839, J. M. Jost, the historian, began publishing a 
more erudite periodical, called Israelitische Annalen in Frankfurt-am- 
Main. Jost had been in contact with both Luzzatto and the Galician 
school. Although Luzzatto had once quarreled with him and had ac- 
cused him of radicalism,*4 the two had effected a reconciliation soon 
after the break with Rapoport. Now Luzzatto and Schorr moved over 
to the Annalen and became frequent contributors to its pages.*s 

Like his articles in the Allgemeine Zeitung, those which Schorr 
wrote for the Annalen were unsigned and were translated from the 
Hebrew. Schorr must have realized that these articles were of greater 
importance, because he referred to them in his later works, whereas 
those he published earlier in the Allgemeine Zeitung he subsequently 
ignored. These Annalen articles reflect his growing maturity and are 
most significant for our understanding of Schorr’s reformist views. * 


84 At one point Luzzatto even attacked Rapoport for his relationship with Jost. 
His earlier attitude was reflected in his letters to Rapoport. See >’w nix, pp. 
178 ff., 192, 212-13, 565, where Jost appears to be the non-believer to whom Luzzatto 
referred. See Bernfeld: 7"w ny15)n, p. 60. 

§5 In a letter dated 8 Iyyar, 5600 = 1840, Luzzatto remarked, ‘‘Philippson dislikes 
me because I deserted him for Jost’; ’"1w nix, p. 687. 

86 See my “Writings of Osias Heschel Schorr,’’ Studies in Bibliography and Book- 
lore, II (1955), pp. 20-36. 
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The theoreticians of Reform Judaism were deeply concerned about 
the need for a continuum of Jewish tradition. They realized that the 
times required a major revision of the Halachah but they were aware 
of the dangers which such a revision implied. A principle of authority 
had to be maintained if Judaism were not to disintegrate into a multi- 
plicity of religions. Tactically, too, Reform had to be defended against 
the charge that it was schismatic and ‘‘Karaitic.”’ 

Schorr’s first article in the Annalen, entitled Der gegenwértige 
Streit zwischen Autoritét und Kritik, constituted one of the earliest 
attempts to lay down a theoretical basis for the reformation of the 
Halachah without denying the need for a principle of authority. With 
Geiger, Schorr identified himself as a ‘‘traditionalist’’ and denied that 
he intended “‘to join the Karaites.”’ 


“Tam of the party of tradition and honor its followers; yes, I 
think they [the Rabbis of the Talmud] have developed their deduc- 
tions from the Written Law in honest piety and in order to admin- 
ister it more. correctly. [They also] vigorously protected and 
preserved our holy religion... Without them it might have dis- 
appeared entirely ... but the yoke which they have placed upon 
our coreligionists to prevent error is in our time oppressive and 
could easily.lead people to throw it off entirely ... Our contem- 
porary sages and teachers [must make] a sharp and thorough 
scrutiny of all the regulations...and after recognizing what is 
unsuitable for our time [must]... abolish these and establish new 
institutions more in accordance with present conditions.’’§7 


This, Schorr explained, could be done if we understood that while the 
Torah is of divine origin, the oral law “is throughout the work of 
mortal men and subject to error” and that although the oral law once 
preserved Judaism, now ‘‘it surrounds the holy Torah with an iron 
wall, keeping out any ray of light.’’®8 

Unlike the Karaites, then, the new reformers did not assert that 
the ‘‘oral law”’ was a fraud. On the contrary, it once had historic valid- 
ity, but with the changing of the times, that validity had been lost. 

As a Galician Maskil, Schorr envied the progress of German Jewry 
in the face of the challenge of modern times. He congratulated its 
leadership for undertaking ‘‘with true religiosity ...to discuss their 
often differing opinions in the periodicals.’’*? He regretted the fact 
that most Galician Rabbis and scholars did not read German and 
until recently had no way of learning about the new ideas. Fortunate- 
ly, he declared, Luzzatto’s Hebrew article on the redaction of the 


87 Annalen, I, p. 170a. 
88 Tbid., p. 169b. 
89 Tbid, p. 170b. 
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Mishnah which had appeared in the last issue of tm nn had provided 
certain theses which could have far reaching implications for the re- 
formation of the Halachah.%° 

Schorr presented the following as Luzzatto’s major conclusions: 


“Y. The Mishnah and Talmud were originally not compiled to serve 
as codes of law which would be valid for all times. They merely 
represent a recorded collection of the various legal decisions. 

2. The ancient sages had never intended to prevent their descend- 
ants from altering, amending or abolishing any of their decisions 
if conditions in later times required such changes. 

3. They recorded varying and individual opinions and decisions in 
order that [subsequent generations] would be able to choose one 
or another view.’’% 


Schorr therefore concluded that the Mishnah and the Talmud were 
thus denuded of divine and even legal authority. Modern Judaism was 
free to alter, amend or abolish any of their regulations to fit the needs 
of the hour. 

But even more significant was Schorr’s conviction that it was 
tactically wrong for the Reform party to argue for Reform on a 
halachic basis. This was fighting the enemy on his home grounds and by 
his own rules. It could only lead to defeat. Reform could only be justi- 
fied on historical, critical grounds. The theoreticians of Reform must 
destroy the myth of talmudic infallibility. They could do this best 
with the aid of their scientific weapons. They must point out the 
errors, corruptions and inconsistencies which abounded in halachic 
literature. 


“[ wish to point to one advantage which the party of criticism 


has not utilized so far...and which is in my opinion the only 
one which could succeed in making the authority of the Talmud 
doubtful. Until now our . . . criticism was always based on halachic 


grounds and we tried to prove that the Halachah itself offers a 
way out through its rules. Naturally, our opponents found it easy 
to crush our arguments by quoting the numerous sayings of the 
other authorities. What chance does a single saying in the Talmud 
have against a great mass of opposing decisions? As long as the 
Talmud itself is acknowledged as a perfect and infallible monument 
to the divine tradition, it cannot be used as a means for reform. 
But why not start to uncover the inner imperfections and the 
many undeniable errors in the Talmud. In this manner we would 
DONG beyond any doubt that we have before us a work of mortal 
men!’’9 


904m ond, III (1838), pp. 61-76. 
» Annalen, pp. 170b-I71Ia. 
9 [bid., pp. 171b-172Aa. 
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Here then was the formula for the new reformist criticism. For 
Schorr it became the very basis for the many iconoclastic and anti- 
Talmudic articles which he later published in his magazine ponn. He 
was to use his great knowledge of the Halachah to prove its human 
origin and to point out its absurdities and errors. 

It must be said that Schorr’s enthusiasm led him to exaggerate 
the originality of his views. Geiger, in an early article published in 
the Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift, had already asserted that the Talmud 
was only one of the many documents of the tradition and that the 
tradition was broader than the Talmud and not dependent upon it. 
“The principle of tradition which is the source for all the talmudic 
and rabbinic literature is nothing but the principle of continuous 
development, not in the sense of slavish adherence to the letter of 
the Bible but to its spirit and true religious consciousness.’ The 
difference, however, lay in the tactical suggestions of Schorr. Writing 
_ as he did for the Galician milieu where the authority of the Talmud 
was supreme and where the “enlightened”? knew the talmudic tradi- 
tion, he sought to launch a program to humanize the Talmud and 
disarm its authority. German reformers had another audience and that 
audience had other problems. 

Underlying all of Schorr’s views was the liberal, rationalist spirit 
of his generation: 


“One must recognize the truth and be prepared to sacrifice his own 
ideas even if they are ancient. Antiquity is no proof of truth, 
nor is mere tradition binding upon posterity.’’™ 


Again and again he repeated his contention that scientific criticism had 
no intention of destroying the halachic system nor even the Talmud 
itself: 


“The fear that the critical handling of the Talmud will shake the 
foundations of religion is tasteless and groundless. Criticism need 
not destroy the whole work, nor must the old be disregarded mere- 
ly because it is old. The unbridled eagerness for novelty brings 
nothing good in and of itself. However it should lead to an inves- 
tigation of every aspect. Where the damage is found, the building 
ought to be repaired... and made a fit dwelling-place for God. It 
should not be a heap of ruins. This task is gigantic and difficult 
and requires manv labors. Many obstacles lie in its path and time 
presses for its fulfillment. Therefore, it is the duty of every ex- 
pert to join in and cooperate [in its fulfillment] and God will 


93 ‘Der Kampf christlicher Theologen gegen die biirgerliche Gleichstellung der 
Juden etc.”’ Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fir jiidische Theologie, 1 (1835), p. 349. 
94 Annalen, I, p. 275. 
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give His blessing to it .. .2° Suppose I were to concede... that all 
regulations, rules and decisions of the Talmud form indeed a real 
and unaltered tradition... (although this is not the case). Such 
a concession would not invalidate the statement that the source 
of this tradition, as we now have it, is no longer preserved in its 
purity. Even before the authors of the Gemara were to add their 
commentaries to the Mishnah, it already contained errors. They 
based their own commentaries on these very errors. The fact that 
these commentators on the Mishnah, who developed regulations 
from each single word of the text, did not even notice the errors 
upon which they based their decisions is in itself ample proof that 
they did not write their works under divine inspiration, but under 
the influence of their human reason. As a result, they drew at times 
wrong conclusions. 

Once we have proved that the Mishnah is not free of errors, 
it follows that each word it contains need no longer be regarded 
as sacred. Critical scholars, then, should be asked to examine the 
Mishnah with greater scrutiny and to illumine it. 

Moreover, a valid [legal] principle demands that we must not 
derive legal decisions directly from the Mishnah. We must, there- 
fore, stick to the Gemara. Yet the sad critical condition of the 
Gemara is known to every expert. It contains, besides the frequent 
interpolation of whole passages as the famous letter of R. Sherira 
...has recorded, ... glosses which were made by later scholars 
(Tosaphoth to Kethuboth 2a). Asulai, a reliable expert in talmudic 
literature also confirms [this view and states that] he has seen 
manuscripts of the Talmud which lacked many difficult passages 
(dyin ow, 11:3)... If we likewise bear in mind that the Talmud 
contains many insignificant stories, speeches, jokes, partially dis- 
torted dialogues, etc., are we not taxing common sense when we 
insist that all [its contents]... be accepted as pure, true and un- 
alterable ... religion subject to neither questioning nor scrutiny? 
In view of the intellectual as well as moral damage caused by such 
superstition, who can blame contemporary scholars for resorting to 
criticism in order to separate the false from the true, preserving 
that which is still useful and applicable while discarding that which 
is antiquated and inadmissible. Have not our old and new enemies 
reproached us sufficiently with the savings of the Talmud and 
exposed us to ridicule, hatred and persecution on their account? 
Why should we not discard the dross in order to preserve the 
pure doctrine.’ 


He also pointed out that the Shulhan Arukh was even more cum- 
bersome than the Talmud and contained rules that ‘were purely 
pulled out of the air.” Many of these were of kabbalistic or Persian 
origin.®7 (In subsequent articles, published in wbna, he returned to 


95 Ibid., p. 282. 

% Ibid., I, pp. 281-82. The reference to our ‘‘new enemies” was to Alexander 
McCaul’s attack on the Talmud in ody miayna (Frankfurt, 1839). 

si Tbud., I. p. 202. 
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this problem of the interrelationship of Persian and Jewish civiliza- 
tions in greater detail.) 

In an article entitled Kritische Studien,*® Schorr proceeded to 
prove his contention that the Mishnah was a disorganized compila- 
tion. In doing so he associated himself with Isaac Reggio’s opinion’ 
that despite Geiger’s brilliant attempt to discover an organizing prin- 
ciple to explain the redaction of the Mishnah,?”° it was clearly not 
an organized code. To bolster Reggio’s contention, he marshalled 
two further arguments: (1) Sherirah Gaon specifically stated in his 
Epistle that Rabbi Judah had not established a specific ordering of 
the masechtoth. (2) There existed a halachic principle which maintained 
that if what appeared to be an established law turned out to be, in a 
subsequent passage, a matter of controversy it lost its validity and 
that, if on the contrary, a point of law which at first was in dispute 
was resolved in a later passage, it became:-an established law. This 
principle applied only if in either case the sequence was within the 
identical masechta. This latter requirement, argued Schorr, implied that 
according to tradition there was no sequence within an order (seder) 
but only within a single masechta. Schorr then proceeded to demon- 
strate that even within a chapter, and often within a single masechta 
itself, inner contradictions existed: 


‘‘These considerations are obviously very consequential for the fix- 
ing of the degree of authority which can be accorded to the 
Talmud. For there is a great difference between a code of law 
which is well planned and firmly grounded in tradition and a com- 
pilation which is unorganized and, in many points, clearly inexact. 
The old Talmudists relied only in part upon the text and drew 
further conclusions which are, therefore, on shaky foundations. We 
are almost inclined to believe that the main intention of all the 
talmudic scholastics was to fetter the spirit to religious ideas and 
to occupy it with legal matters and to keep alive the study of the 
sources. This aim is certainly praiseworthy and we can condone 
much of the pilpulism and the casuistry on these grounds. How- 
ever, it is obvious that this method of study is not appropriate 
nowadays, and that since its results often rest upon error we can- 
not consider all of them (the results) as equally authoritative.’?” 


Despite his earlier insistence that any attempt to base reforms on 
halachic grounds was futile, Schorr, the erudite Talmudist, could not 


98 Annalen, II (1840), pp. 248-50. 

99 49m o7D, III (1838), pp. 77-81. 

100 “Finiges tiber Plan und Anordnung der Mishnah,’ WZJT, III (1836), 
PP. 471-93. 

ror Annalen, II, p. 249. 
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resist the temptation to demonstrate that even on halachic grounds, 
the traditionalists’ objection to change was invalid. A major argument 
against any alteration of the Halachah was based on the interpretation 
of the well-known Mishnayoth Eduyoth 1.5-6. These Mishnayoth 
seemed to declare that ‘‘no court can annul the decision of another 
court unless it was greater than the former in wisdom and in the 
number of its members.’ The traditionalists, of course, brandished 
this weapon with all the vigor they could muster. As a result, a number 
of reformist scholars wrote articles in which they attempted to dem- 
onstrate that the Mishnah was no stumbling block for their program 
of reform.'®? Schorr, likewise, joined the fray. He insisted that these 
Mishnayoth had been misinterpreted by both traditionalist and re- 
formist scholars and that, if properly interpreted, the Mishnayoth need 
not inhibit the search for reforms in accordance with the Halachah. 
The Hebrew text of the difficult Mishnayoth reads: »127 prom mod) 
M8 PT a AY ONY OAT ATS Nox TDbT pe PT paper pa 7m 
mary sy wan ta nat buab doa 3'2 pre vdy qyo0 [JroD’] em at 
pa pm nat pyar md yD o8 ATA 9 ON... pea AVIMA uoD >IT 
nyow *nbp wrx ata 1b ape Sapo on 4D O78 TON’ onw mdbvad parinn. 

Schorr proposed a rather ingenious interpretation of the text which 
took into account the variant Tosefta text dealing with this problem.’ 


102 Geiger in WZJT, II (1836), pp. 482-85; Luzzatto in ton on9, III (1838), 
pp. 71-76, Reggio, ibid., pp. 83-87. 

Geiger interpreted the Mishnah more or less in keeping with Maimonides’ and 
Bertinoro’s views except that while they believed the prohibition included courts of 
different periods as well as contemporaneous courts, he insisted that the courts in- 
volved were only those of the same period. Geiger’s translation reads: ‘‘Why do 
they mention the words of the individual together with those of the majority when 
the usage is not to reckon with the former? So that if a court — in a practical de- 
cision — recognizes the view of the individual as valid and follows it, then no court 
can invalidate the opinion of the same unless that court is greater than it in wisdom 
and in the number of its members — something like a court of appeals.”’ (p. 482). 

Luzzatto rejected Geiger’s view because he felt that the text would not support 
it. He therefore accepted the traditional explanation that the law applied to future 
courts as well. In his opinion, it was first instituted by Rabbi Judah Hanasi in order 
to strengthen the authority of the Mishnah. After the redaction of the Mishnah, no 
man or court could rule against a mishnaic law unless he or it could find support 
in a minority dissent recorded in the Mishnah. Nevertheless, a few sages in Rabbi 
Judah’s time did not accept his position. The Braithoth and Toseftoth frequently 
record their dissent (pp. 73-74). 

Isaac Reggio, after examining the differences between Geiger and Luzzatto 
against the background of the disagreement of Maimonides and the Rabad on the 
meaning of the Mishnah, decided that the Mishnah as it stands is unexplainable. 

03 Eduyoth 1:4 (Zuckermandel, second ed., p. 455): }a.007 Pa PM a7 DNA Nd 
om>y yon0" myw jad Jaxen xow xdx. 
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Eduyoth 1.5, he explained, contained two separate laws. The first 
stated, ‘“‘Why do we mention the view of the individual (minority) if 
the halachah follows only the view of the majority? If a court in an 
exigency decided to accept the view of the minority it can base its 
decision upon this view.’’?%4 

The second law, however, did not speak of an exigency but of the 
power to annul. It stated:'°5 [that] a court cannot annul the view of 
another court unless it is greater than it in wisdom and in member- 
ship. Schorr believed that Rabbi Judah’s question in Eduyoth 1.6 
made sense only if we interpret the Mishnah in this fashion. Rabbi 
Judah asked: “Why do we mention the view of the individual for the 
purpose of annulment (aba)? — that is to say: Eduyoth 1.5 explained 
why we mentioned the minority opinion in cases of exigency, but what 
purpose was served by mentioning it in cases of annulment when the 
view of the minority was of no consequence. Rabbi Judah then an- 
swered: “If a man shall say I have [a contrary] tradition, one will 
then be able to say to him that this tradition was according to Rabbi 
X’s view [and since Rabbi X’s view was a minority view, it had no 
validity].”’ 

Schorr went on to assert that, contrary to Geiger’s view, the 
Mishnah also referred to courts which; were not contemporaneous as 
J. Abodah Zarah \1.9 and J. Shabbath 1.7 indicate. He also believed 
that the application of this law was limited to the eighteen halachoth 
which were taught in the attic of Hezekiah (Shabbath 1.4).*°% In sub- 
sequent articles Schorr returned to this Mishnah and pointed to it as 
a halachah which led to the fossilization of Judaism.'°7 

One of the problems which faced the Maskil-reformers was of 
course the bitter opposition of the orthodox Rabbinate. Schorr drew 
a pessimistic picture of the Galician religious leadership. He reserved 
his bitter criticism for those rabbis who, because of family position 
and wealth, had been exposed to enlightenment and yet had refused 
to champion the Haskalah out of selfish considerations. Like his fellow 
Maskilim, Schorr trusted the Austrian monarchy and hailed the gov- 
ernment regulation which had ordered that by 1846 all new rabbis 
should be required to have had formal training in philosophy and 


104 Here he inserted the Tosefta variant. 

1s He argued that the particle ‘y in the word }xw need not be translated as 
“because” and that in our text it is interchangeable with ') ‘‘and.” 

106 Schorr claimed that his views agreed with Rabbenu Asher, but I have not 
been able to locate the passage. The commentary bx1w’ naxpn to the Mishnah gives 
a similar explanation of )Xw as }N). 

107 pyonin, I (1851), pp. 49-50; II (1853), pp. 49 ff. 
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education. However, he believed that unless a modern Rabbinical 
seminary on the style of that in Padua were established for Galicia, 
the law would simply be ignored.'°° 

The remainder of Schorr’s significant articles in the Annalen ap- 
peared in Volume ITI (1840) of that periodical, under the general head- 
ing: “‘Literarisch-kritische Briefe’? and consisted, in the main, of a 
series of book reviews. Although these articles were scholarly and 
not polemical, Schorr’s reformist tendenz clearly showed up in each 
of them. 

His review of Franz Delitzsch’s Zur Geschichte der jtidischen 
Poesie*®® reflected Schorr’s deep interest in the evolving modern He- 
brew literature and testified to his acumen as a literary historian. To 
this day it remains a valuable commentary on Delitzsch’s pioneer 
work.%?° 

The Maskilim of Germany and Galicia were highly flattered by 
Delitzsch’s book on modern Hebrew poetry. He was the first Euro- 
pean scholar to deal with contemporary Hebrew literature and to do 
so sympathetically. But unlike his colleagues, who were overawed with 
the compliments paid them by the gentile professor, Schorr was not 
one to be deterred by such ulterior considerations. His severe criticism 
of Delitzsch was a testimony both to his rugged honesty and his sci- 
entific impartiality. ‘‘Denn die Wahrheit allein ist mein Zeil.’""" The 
young Galician scholar found “‘mistakes and errors on every page’’?? 
of the book and recorded (not without irony) his surprise that these 
occurred despite Delitzsch’s heavy reliance on Dr. Julius Fiirst. 

He took exception to Delitzsch’s designation of Isaac Satanow as 
the founder of modern Hebrew poetry, and quite correctly maintained 
that it would be equaliy wrong to claim this distinction for Moses 
Hayyim Luzzatto. He went on to make some very incisive remarks 
about the Yiddishisms and the Germanisms which abounded in the 
Hebrew style of the Maskilim. He also disagreed with Delitzsch’s 
contention that the Russian Hebrew authors wrote a more authentic 
Hebrew because they were not influenced by German. Astutely, he 
pointed out that they were influenced not only by German, the lan- 
guage of the Haskalah, but by German literature as well."3 Hebrew 


8 Annalen, I, (1839), p. 253. 

t09 Tbid., II (1840), pp. 120, 128, 135-36, 143-44 and 152. 

0 See G. Kressel: yoy aanbp jawann njaym nipon bw anyon, 720 np, XVIII 
(1941-42), p. 233. 

um “For truth alone is my goal,’’ p. 120. 

uz Annalen, II, p. 120. 

13 Tbid., pp. 135-36. 
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stylists (particularly the prose writers), insofar as they find biblical 
diction inadequate for their purposes, would do better, he believed, 
if they would resort to later “‘talmudic’’? Hebrew rather than to for- 
eign languages. The elegant prose style of the Italian Hebrew authors 
drew his highest praise. 

Politely but firmly, he rejected Delitzsch’s contention that Rapo- 
port was a first-rate Hebrew poet. His byw naw was replete with 
Germanisms and Gallicisms. Delitzsch even appeared to be unaware 
that the poem was an adaptation of Racine’s Esther. ‘‘We do not in- 
tend to belittle Rapoport’s reputation in the least when we call atten- 
tion to.his many shortcomings in diction anymore than we malign 
Krochmal when we find that his style is difficult and similar to that 
of Ibn Tibbon.”’4 Schorr called attention to the work of Aryeh Leib 
Kinderfreund (1798-1837), a competent Hebrew poet who, in his 
opinion, had been ignored or at least underrated.' 

He concluded this lengthy review with a very sarcastic criticism 
of Isaac Baer Levinsohn’s m7 na and as a result earned Levinsohn’s 
life-long enmity. Schorr cited Levinsohn’s introduction to the work 
and challenged the pretentious attempt to present in a single thin 
volume a comprehensive analysis of Judaism and Jewish history from 
its origins to the present day. “Heavens,” he declared, ‘how can a 
work dealing with so many sublime subjects, each of which requires 
a profound exegesis that can only be exhausted in voluminous works, 
be dashed off in twenty-five pages?’’*** He therefore accused Levinsohn 
of ‘‘unforgivable superficiality’? and proceeded to castigate him for 
his many errors ‘“‘which, were I to uncover them, would require a thick 
volume.’’"'7 He also upbraided Levinsohn for reading into talmudic 
texts ideas which were never intended and for misquoting texts to suit 
his purposes. True to his radical position, Schorr could not abide 
Levinsohn’s Doppelgdngerei (two-facedness). One could not be both a 
Maskil and a defender of superstitions at the same time.™® 

Both Delitzsch and Levinsohn reacted to these articles: the former 
in a series of letters which Jost published in the Annalen together 
with Schorr’s rejoinder,7? and Levinsohn in an open letter attacking 
the young upstart which was circulated among the enlightened.’”° 


114 [bid., p- 128. 

15 Ibid., p. 143. Schorr was very much impressed by Kinderfreund. See nix 
b’5w, pp. 386-87, where there is evidence that Schorr wrote an article on Kinder- 
freund for ton 01> in 1837; it was not printed. See also Schorr’s article in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, 11, Literary supplement, p. 104. 

16 Annalen, II (1840), p. 152. 

"7 Loc. cit. mB OGN CI: 19 Annalen, III (1841), pp. 116-17. 

20 pny? aKa, (Warsaw, 1899), pp. 84-85. 
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Delitzsch’s reaction was at first confined to private correspondence. 
However, early in 1841 Schorr published a short article in the Annalen 
on Erter in which he accused Delitzsch of criticizing Erter rashly and 
in an uninformed manner.” As a consequence, Delitzsch wrote a very 
sharp letter to the Annalen in which he attacked both Schorr and 
Jost for maligning him unjustly. The letter concluded with a caustic 
sentence which cast aspersions on their religious liberalism: ‘‘More- 
over, I am a Christian and do not appear before the forum of a cos- 
mopolitan morality which rejects an ancestral religion for a few hollow 
concepts.”’’? Both Schorr and Jost did not flinch in the face of the in- 
nuendo, and Jost closed the argument with a remark that he “‘lacks 
the inclination or the desire to enter into a religious controversy.’’”3 

In an unpublished letter to Abraham Dov Gottlober, Levinsohn 
related that ‘‘the great scholar Abraham Geiger wrote a long letter 
to Brody in praise of my book m7 ma... and castigated the critic, 
{i. e., Schorr] who attacked it for no good reason.’’'4 I have already 
cited Erter’s apology for Schorr’s youthful exuberance.'*5 Levinsohn 
never forgave Schorr for criticizing his work so severely.’ 

Schorr’s uncompromising attitude toward “half-baked’’ Maskilim 
is also reflected in his review of Zvi Hirsch Chajes’ book n72~% 79ND 
ow atm onan by npan.27 He was in no way inhibited by the fact 
that Chajes was a close friend of Nahman Krochmal and had earned 
the respect of the enlightened by his tolerance toward them. After the 
perfunctory compliments about Chajes’ diligence, he insisted that 
those elements of the book which were correct had already appeared 
in previous works, while those which were original were either incor- 
rect or worthless. He also deplored the fact that Chajes did not refer 
to existing works on the subject, and concluded with the hope that 
the author’s projected larger work would be clear of the many “bar- 
barisms”’ which the present book unfortunately contained. 


™ Annalen, III (1841), p. 7. This article subsequently appeared in Hebrew qv, 
II, 1842, pp. 29-32), but without the criticism of Delitzsch. In a postscript to his 
German article, Schorr referred to a letter which Delitzsch sent to a certain L. D. 
in Hamburg criticizing Schorr. 

2 Annalen, III, p. 116. In all likelihood Delitzsch learned from the more tradi- 
tional opponents of the Annalen that Jost and Schorr were reformists, hence this 
cutting phrase. 

23 Tbid., p. 117. 

74 Quoted by Klausner: op. cit., III, p. 79, n. 265. 5 DNS? INI, pp. 62-63. 

26 Tevinsohn wrote a series of sarcastic epigrams aimed at Schorr, $"2>5 wipd> 
(Warsaw, 1878), pp. 41-49. Schorr responded in kind, pona, XII (1887), p. 128. 

27 Annalen, II (1840), p. 180. See also his remarks in the letter reprinted in 
Epistolae ad Sciadal, (Trieste, 1900), p. 92. 
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Schorr was even less sympathetic in his treatment of Solomon 
Cohen’s translation of Jost’s history.'?® He was particularly incensed 
by Cohen’s introductory remarks to the translation in which he stated 
that he often disagreed with Jost’s conclusions, particularly whenever 
Jost “‘goes against the tradition of the sages.’’ Schorr pointedly re- 
marked that notwithstanding this opening reservation, Cohen’s book 
was nothing less than a verbatim translation of Jost’s work. Char- 
acteristically he could not forgive this meaningless and overly pious 
nod toward the tradition. 

This critical review likewise provides us with a glimpse into 
Schorr’s views on Jewish historiography. While he believed that the 
Bible contained an objective and highly readable historical narrative, 
he felt that the Rabbinic sources and Josephus were very unreliable. 
Even worse were the chronicles of medieval Jewry. The persecutions 
and insecurities which medieval Jews suffered did not permit the peace 
. of mind so necessary for the writing of objective history. Consequent- 
ly, Jost’s book was in his opinion a great pioneer work despite the fact 
that its author had omitted many historical details, particularly those 
which had been amassed as a result of the intensive research which had 
been pursued during the previous decade (1830-40). Because he treated 
the sources critically and with caution and made use of many non- 
Jewish sources, Jost had surpassed all his medieval predecessors. 

In a short article on the Targumim,® Schorr elaborated on a state- 
ment which he had made in an earlier letter to Luzzatto in 1837.%° 
He then supported Luzzatto’s view that the Targumim (and for that 
matter the oral law too) were not written down until the post- 
talmudic period and argued that neither Zunz (Gottesdienstliche Vor 
trdge, Chapter V), nor Geiger (WZJT, III, p. 106), proved their conten- 
tion that they were written earlier. Curiously, Schorr omitted a 
talmudic source in support of his position which Luzzatto had called 
to his attention at the time.** He was to develop his views on this 
subject further in the long review he later wrote on Geiger’s Urschrift 
in piona, IV (1859), pp. 70-83. 

The concluding article of this series was a severe review of the 
second volume of myin7,3? the anti-Haskalah magazine published by 
a number of “renegade” Maskilim. He took N. J. Fischmann and 
Mendel Mohr to task for attacking Reggio, Luzzatto and Rapoport 


28 Thid., pp. 240-41, 250. 

29 Tbid., p. 160. 
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and demonstrated the faultiness of their scholarship. Luzzatto was de- 
lighted by this skillful rebuttal of his enemies and praised Schorr high- 
ly for “fighting my battle against the false and wicked people.’ 

As I have already indicated, Schorr wrote all his articles in Hebrew 
and they were translated into German for publication. The only sig- 
nificant Hebrew magazine, on o>, remained closed to him as long as 
it was controlled by Goldenberg and Rapoport.4 When Mordecai 
Creiznach and Jost began publishing their Hebrew magazine, }1’S, in 
1840, Schorr must have been delighted to find a periodical which 
would publish him in his original Hebrew. Once js began appearing, 
he practically ceased writing for the Annalen.*s 

1yx was the first Hebrew monthly ever published. Its editors, Jost 
and Creiznach, were both committed to Reform and to the program 
of the Wissenschaft des Judentums. Writing its opening editorial, Jost 
charged Creiznach with these words: 


“You and your colleagues are toiling and laboring to disseminate 
science among Israel and to awaken the people from its slumber, 
so that they might hear and understand... their laws and their 
history ... Speak the truth to your brothers who understand (the 
Hebrew says: speak) the holy tongue and who can discern between 
truth and falsehood. Let them unite as one to build one more house 
for the children of Israel in which all who know the law, who in- 
vestigate antiquities, who love wisdom, science and morality can 
meet together....” 


Of the six articles which Schorr published in jx, only one, “A 
Critique of Some Matters in the Talmud,” was blatantly reformist.® 


“During the last generation, no one had the courage to approach 
the castle of the Talmud and to illumine its chambers with the 
candle of criticism and intellect. All feared the wrath of the hypo- 
crites and the zealots .... But nowadays the fear of man no longer 
displaces the fear of God when it comes to truth and religion. 
Every day the number of those who love their God and their 
faith increases ... and they place the Talmud in the testing furnace 


33 brqy nN, p. 705. See also Epistolae ad Sciadal, p. 92. 

34 Vol. VII, the last volume of 49m on9 under Goldenberg, appeared in 1843. 
Goldenberg died in 1846. In 1854 Senior Sachs undertook to revive the periodical 
and subsequently published two volumes: VIII (1854) and IX (1856). Schorr partic- 
ipated in the revived 79n O75. 

35 The third volume of the Annalen (1841), contained these minor items by 
Schorr: the translation of the article on Erter (pp. 7-8.) and the exchange of letters 
with Delitzsch (pp. 116-17) mentioned before and probably the news items from 
Galicia and Brody on p. 190 and on p. 335. The latter was a short necrology of Judah 
Landau, Schorr’s father-in-law. 

36 pbna ony oy pa jx, I] (1842-43), pp. 10-12 
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in order to sift out of its dross the many golden nuggets which it 
contains. If the scholar and philosopher Nahmanides found it nec- 
essary to declare that everything in the Talmud is the word of the 
living God, including the fantastic and corrupt Aggadoth, contem- 
porary scholars need not agree with him...I have already said 
(Annalen, 1839, No. 22)"7 that the sages of our generation who love 
‘the good and the useful’ will do well to view the Talmud with a 
critical eye .. . Subsequently I have presented to the scholar Jost a 
number of statements which I found in the Babylonian Talmud 
which indicate that the Amoraim misunderstood either a Mishnah 
or a Baraitha.’’38 


Thus Schorr launched his program of talmudic criticism with the 
avowed intention of shaking the authority of the Talmud. The earlier 
volumes of y2n7 would be filled with similar catalogues of talmudic 
errors and discrepancies. 

The remainder of his articles were in the area of reine Wissen- 
. schaft. Unlike his scientific reviews in the Annalen, few of these 
articles betray his reformist tendenz. There was, undoubtedly, a sub- 
conscious motivation for his biography of Aharon al-rabi, or as he is 
better known Aharon Abulrabi.%? Reform scholars were fascinated by 
Jewish heterodoxies. In their battle for religious liberalism, they took 
special delight in pointing to historical antecedents which reflected un- 
orthodox views.'4° One receives the distinct impression that Schorr, 
too, identified himself with this rationalist, fifteenth-century Rabbi 
and with the quasi-heretical image which he drew of him. He was 
prompted to report on Abulrabi because he had acquired a rare copy 
of the first edition (16th century) of the latter’s commentary on 
Rashi." 

Among other things, Schorr believed that Abulrabi inferred that 
the Torah was first written in Arabic.#? He was mistaken. As Perles 
clearly demonstrated, his view was based upon a misinterpretation of 


137 Annalen, I, pp. 169-72. 
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139 Aharon b. Gershon Abulrabi, see E. J., I, pp. 657-58. Klausner need not have 
hesitated to make this identification, op. cit., 1V?, p. 51, n. 10a. The Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia mistakenly states that Schorr misnamed Abulrabi’s father. The error was made 
by Karpeles: Geschichte der jtidischen Literatur, (Berlin, 1886), p. 771 and by David 
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40 Thus for example Geiger’s and Reggio’s interest in Leone da Modena. 

™41 Mr. Moses Marx of the HUC Library staff informed me that the Library 
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general period. 
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a number of passages in the commentary. On the other hand, not- 
withstanding Perles’ assertion that Abulrabi cannot be characterized 
as a rationalist because he believed in Cabbalah and astrology,‘4 
Schorr was, I believe, quite correct in considering him as such. There 
were 15th century neo-Platonists who believed that the Cabbalah and 
astrology were sciences and, who, therefore, for their time, could be 
described as rationalists. Schorr also relished Abulrabi’s rather harsh 
treatment of rabbinic authorities whenever he disagreed with them.*45 

His long review of Samson Levi Bloch’s translation of Zunz’s 
book on Rashi,"™° although basically a list of scholarly emendations to 
Zunz’s work, gives us some insight into Schorr’s attitude toward Zunz 
and his translator. ‘‘The two scholars,’”’ he declared, ‘‘are famous. It is 
superfluous in my opinion to praise their work. A man can rest on 
his reputation. One can be certain that neither will ever put out any- 
thing which is not well wrought.’’*47 

I have already alluded to Schorr’s contact with Bloch in earlier 
years. At the close of this article, he expressed his hope that Bloch 
would publish the volume of his geography which deals with Europe." 
His opinion of Zunz bordered on exaltation. The Hebrew University 
autograph collection contains a letter which Schorr wrote to Zunz in 
1862, in which he stated: 


“T am your son and you are my patron father. I am entirely your 
disciple and you are my guide. I am your grateful and faithful 
pupil and you are my forgiving master and teacher... When I 
stayed in Leipzig eight years ago I used to visit your home. . .’’*49 


43 Perles: ‘‘Aharon b. Gershon Abulrabi”’ [offprint of Revwe des Etudes Juives, 
XXI] (Paris, 1891), pp. 4-6. Luzzatto called this fact to Schorr’s attention and was in- 
censed at Schorr when the latter refused to correct this mistake. b"4w nny, p. 1174. 
The abbreviation 5’nn which Schorr quoted either indicates, as Luzzatto believed, 
vyyD oon rxM (loc. cit.) or is a misprint in the original print for 1420=5"pn as Perles 
suggested, op. cit., p. 6. 

44 Op. cit., p. 20. Schorr was aware of this interest in Cabbalah and astrology. 
1s, I, p. 195. 

45 Op. cit., pp. 167, 194-95. 

46 Zunz’s original article was entitled ‘Salomon ben Isaac’’ and appeared in the 
Zeitschrift fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, I (1822), pp. 277-384. Bloch’s book 
was published in Lemberg, 1840, and Schorr’s article in yx, II (1842), pp. 111-12, 
126-27, 147-50. 

<eD deen Die 

48 The volume was edited and published posthumously by Schorr’s brother 
Naftali. naw ant, odyy *baw. III (Lemberg, 1855). 

49 There is no evidence that Schorr dwelt in Leipzig for any length of time. The 
Hebrew root av” could refer to a prolonged visit. As a Brody merchant he must have 
visited Leipzig a number of times. 
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In 1884, on the occasion of Zunz’s goth birthday, Schorr wrote to him: 


“When I studied your book Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge | underwent a 
metamorphosis. The blindness fell from my eyes and there was 
light. I attempted to follow your path, to probe the roots of your 
research and from then on, to this day, in your light do I see light. 
If at times I succeeded in coming up with a worthwhile remark — 
it came from you, O mighty sage. Indeed, all of us, your contempo- 
raries who have made scholarship their guiding light... , all of us 
are your disciples.’’'5° 


Unfortunately, jvx like the Annalen was short-lived. Creiznach, its 
chief editor, died in the autumn of 1842, and Jost who had to close 
the Annalen because he claimed that his journalistic labors interfered 
with his more scholarly pursuits, announced the demise of yx. With 
the cessation of jx, Schorr’s literary output fell off. Between 1842 
and 1851, when he launched ynbna, he wrote only four articles. Three 

of these were published in letter form by Senior Sachs, the editor 
who renewed the publication of nm oD in 1854. The last appeared in 
German translation in Geiger’s Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift. 

The relationship between Schorr and Sachs dated back to 1839-40, 
when Sachs lived in Brody and became a member of the Erter-Schorr 
circle. Later, when Sachs edited m2y7 (Berlin, 1851), and -nnz7 (Berlin, 
1850), Schorr corresponded with him.'5t Sachs published these letters 
(written in 1849-50) in the revived 79n o75.%? From their tone we 
learn that Schorr considered himself to be Sachs’s teacher and mentor. 
Both he and Erter, Schorr remarked in the opening letter, were ‘‘dis- 
satished with the sharp and satirical words which Sachs employed 
against great and able men.”’ Odd counsel from Schorr, who never 
could resist brandishing his satirical rapier in his critical articles! 

We learn that Schorr was in Odessa in 1849,'53 and that in 1850 he 
had strained his eyes so badly that he was unable to read for an entire 


150 This letter appeared in »D1N "ay, XX (1884), pp. 339-40. Schorr also con- 
tributed an article to the Festschrift published in honor of the occasion: ,mb111 mba 
miaisp m2>n ,mpiop mabn Subelschrift zum neunzigsten Geburtstag des Dr. Leopold Zunz 
(Berlin, 1884), pp. 125-46. 

For bibliographical completeness, we note Schorr’s articles on the halachic com- 
pendia vpbn baw (jx, I, pp. 93-98; 110-15) and xvunn DD (sbid., pp. 147-48). In his 
edition of upon »baw (Vilna, 1887), Solomon Buber praised the former article but 
indicated that he disagreed with many of his conclusions (p. 2, n. A.). In addition 
he also wrote a review of Erter’s short story pp>wn (jx, II [1841], pp. 29-32). Erter’s 
story was published by M. Landau (Prague, 1841). This review first appeared in a 
German translation in Annalen, III (1841), pp. 7-8. 

15st See frontispiece to 7277, (Berlin, 1851). 

152 39m O79, VIII (1854), pp. 54-63. 

133 [bid., p. 60. Schorr indicated he was in Odessa in Elul 5609 or Tishrt 5610. 
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month.'54 Although he frequently complained of his preoccupation 
with business affairs,‘5> he nevertheless found time to acquire new 
manuscripts for his library, to examine various manuscripts available 
in Odessa and even to copy numerous quotations from these works. 

Schorr’s relationship with Sachs was destined to deteriorate. Sachs, 
like many of Schorr’s other friends, could not abide Schorr’s ra- 
tionalism and radicalism. In 1858, he attacked Schorr’s ‘‘mockery 
of our rabbis of blessed memory” in a lead article which he wrote for 
7.07. He had the courtesy to cushion his sharp blows with a reference 
to their ‘boyhood friendship.’’%° Two years later, he repeated his 
attack on both Schorr and Abraham Krochmal (Nahman Krochmal’s 
son), insisting that he was writing without rancour but with regret.*57 

The article which he wrote for Geiger’s magazine was entitled 
“Nissim ben Jakob und sein ayobn7 »dyy30 Sw mnpon 7p0,*8 and was 
likewise of a scholarly nature. Schorr described in detail a seventeenth- 
century (1619) Italian manuscript of Rabbenu Nissim’s commentary 
which Schorr’s brother Isaac possessed,'59 expanded upon Rapoport’s 
remarks on the work and corrected a number of his errors.'®° To this 
day, the article remains a basic study of nnpon pp although Schorr 
erroneously believed that it was only written for tractates Berachoth, 
Shabbath and Eruvin.** 

During this period Schorr became strongly attached to Geiger 
and henceforth remained his firm admirer. His acquaintanceship with 
Geiger’s scholarly work dated back to the beginning of the forties.*® 
By 1841, they were firm friends and corresponded with each other.!% 


154 Ibid., p. 61. 55 [bid., pp. 62-63. 

156 q07, II (1858), p. 173. 

15793) 1)p’p, (Paris, 1860), pp. 7-8, n. I. 

88 WZJT, V (1844), pp. 431-45. 

*89 Jacob Goldenthal, a mutual friend of the Schorr brothers, published the manu- 
script in Vienna, 1847. Oddly enough, Goldenthal did not refer even once to Schorr’s 
article in his introduction; he did, however, acknowledge that the manuscript was 
from Isaac’s library. 

60 oonyn on23, XII (1831), pp. 56-83. Rapoport dealt with the book on pp. 57-58. 

x This was the extent of the manuscript he possessed, but an apparent fragment 
of the nnpp to Sanhedrin was found in the Cairo Genizah and was published by 
Israel Levi “Un fragment du Maftéah de R. Nissim,’”’ REJ, XLIV (1902), pp. 294- 
97. See Poznanski, }s1p *v3x (Warsaw, 1909), p. 37. 

x2 Schorr first referred to Geiger in his article on the Targumim (Annalen, II 
[1840], p. 160). Luzzatto mentioned Geiger’s magazine in a letter dated December 2. 
1838, (be 7w nix, p. 567) but Rapoport may have called Schorr’s attention to the 
magazine earlier. 


163 bray nix, pp. 724, 733. Schorr was by then transmitting Luzzatto’s letters 
to Geiger. See ibid., pp. 784, 841. 
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Ludwig Geiger published six long letters which his father wrote to 
Schorr in 1853.4 They were edited and unfortunately stripped of any 
personal allusions. Schorr’s letters were not preserved. The topics 
which Geiger discussed covered a wide range of subjects, including 
Karaitica, Geiger’s rather negative attitude to modern Hebrew, Re- 
form, Orthodoxy, Luzzatto, and what Geiger called, the romantic- 
orthodox school of Jewish scholarship. 

Perhaps the only major difference of opinion between the two 
friends was over the role of modern Hebrew. Geiger felt that writing 
in modern Hebrew inhibited clear expression and led to anachronistic 
modes of thought. ‘One does not translate (his ideas) into one’s own 
mode of thought but (mistakenly) gets to be at home in the rabbinic- 
talmudic way of thinking with which the language has in the course 
of time been identified.’’**s For this reason, he asserted, the Spanish 
Jewish scholars exercised good judgment when they wrote their major 
non-halachic works in Arabic. | 

Characteristically, he brusquely dismissed Schorr’s question re- 
garding Abraham Mapu’s literary talents with the following remark: 
“These new aesthetic products in Hebrew are almost without exception 


worthless in the aesthetic sense... A dead language is not suitable 
for fiction. It is more suitable for scientific works where the contents 
and not the form is essential.... Do not counter with the Hebrew 


poets of the Middle Ages. Arabic is so closely related ... and yet the 
best poets of that school often sound harsh and non-Hebraic. There 
are only two who really could claim the name of poet: Gabirol and 
Yehuda Halevi... Even worse stuff is the later modern Hebrew 
poetry.’ 

Unlike Geiger, Schorr was profoundly interested in the develop- 
ment of modern Hebrew. As we have seen, his long critical article on 
Delitzsch’s History of New Hebrew Poetry testified to both his keen 
scholarship and his literary discrimination. Later, as editor of yionn, 
he was to write with real affection for the Hebrew language. This 
love of Hebrew was typical of all factions within the Galician school 
and sharply contrasted with the usual indifference and even the 
condescension which most Germans of Geiger’s generation maintained 
toward modern Hebrew. This difference of attitude can be attributed 
to the particular social and political conditions of the Galician commu- 
nity. Its large, unemancipated Jewish population, a minority within a 


64 “T iteraturbriefe aus dem Jahre 1853,’ Nachgelassene Schriften, Ii (Berlin, 
1875), pp. 277-369. 

165 Thid., p. 286. 

166 Letter IV, pp. 327-29. 
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land of minorities, maintained the old group loyalties to people, 
language and religion. ; 

By 1853, Schorr must have agreed fully with Geiger’s remarks 
about Luzzatto: ‘‘a mixture of biblical beliefs and free-thinking criti- 
cism.’’°7 Years later, in a letter to Felsenthal, Schorr had this to say 
about his relationship with Geiger: 


“T received Volume II of Rabbi Geiger’s Nachgelassene Schriften 
which contained ‘the literary letters of 1853’ which were written 
to me. They were greatly altered but I do not know whether they 
were altered by the author or his editor [Ludwig Geiger]. I carried 
on a very friendly correspondence with him for five years.'®® When 
his great work the Urschrift was published, I criticized it impar- 
tially, but I did not tell the whole story (wnn IV) [pp. 70-83]. 
Later I expressed the opinion that he overdid his Zadokite theory 
—a highly tenuous theory by which he squeezed an elephant 
through the eye of a needle. A hint to the wise is sufficient.’’**9 


Geiger was deeply interested in Schorr’s activities and was one of the 
more active contributors to pb. The six articles'?° which he wrote, 
however, dealt with Reine Wissenschaft rather than with reformist 
ideas. Geiger felt that Hebrew was unsuitable for modern polemics. 
With the exception of p82 o’nND mm> naw AK, a stringent treat- 
ment of Rapoport’s >» Joy his articles contained little of Haskalah 
politics. Geiger was the last to withdraw as a contributor to the mag- 
azine.‘7? His opinion of the significance of Schorr’s contribution to 
Jewish scholarship was reflected in the many review articles which 
Geiger published in both his Jiidische Zeitschrift'7* and in the very 


67 Thid., p. 331. 
68 This is inaccurate. The correspondence appears to have lasted much longer. 
x69 See my Schorr letters, HUCA (1957), [Hebrew section] p. 5. In an article 
which he published in »D38 »nay, XIV (1878), p. 329, Schorr relates that he visited 
Geiger’s home and mentions that Geiger sent him every volume of his magazine 
Jtidische Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft und Leben except Vol. X. ‘‘This dear Rabbi of 
blessed memory was my friend and ally for about thirty years.”’ 
70a) on ‘aa onan ‘a1 '9 Sy qpxn, IT (1853), pp. 12-27. 
b) pwdn nosna mawp nryn, III (1856), pp. 74-80. 
c) 198A OND mmd naw AN, IV (1859), pp. 50-59. 
d) »277 pnynn diDn1D, V (1860), pp. 26-31. 
e) yoya mdina, V (1860), pp. 73-75. 
f) 12) owner par omdby andi opryn pa awe apne ars by, VI (1861), 
Pp. 13-30. 
«7 He published his last article in Vol. VI; his was the only one in that volume 
written by an author other than Schorr. 
«7? Jtidische Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft und Leben, IV (1866), pp. 67-80 and VIII 
(1870), pp. 168-71. 
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important German orientalist periodical Zeitschrift der deutschen mor- 
genlandischen Gesellschaft.t73 In a long review which he published in the 
Jtidische Zeitschrift,‘74 he complimented Schorr for the fresh and youth- 
ful tone of his magazine and congratulated him for including in its 
scope not only biblical and talmudic studies but also medieval studies. 
Schorr, in his opinion, was a profound and brilliant scholar and pibma, 
in contrast to many other periodicals, possessed lasting value. 

In his later reviews, Geiger, while still complimentary, tended to 
stress the weaker elements in Schorr’s scholarship. In his second arti- 
cle in the Jtidische Zeitschrift, for example, he expressed the view 
that Schorr’s Iranian-Jewish studies contain many ‘‘rash”’ philological 
analyses, and he gently suggested that Schorr should return to his 
talmudic (particularly Jerushalmi) and medieval studies, areas in 
which his competence is unquestioned.'75 His last article on Schorr in 
the ZDMG criticized him for repeating ideas in biblical scholarship 
which have already been published, and gently rebuked him for not 
being au courant in his reading.*?® Both these critical articles were 
written after Geiger withdrew from ;bnm and their tone may reflect 
a cooling of their friendship, although it must be said that throughout 
his life Schorr retained a very high esteem for Geiger’s scholarship. 


LV: 


The personal image of Schorr in his twenties and thirties, which 
emerges from the sources, is that of an energetic, successful and ami- 
able young man. Like most Eastern European youths of his class, he 
was at first free from the task of making a living and devoted all his 
time to scholarly pursuits. By 1842, he had published numerous arti- 
cles in the German-Jewish press and was admitted to the inner circle 
of Jewish scholarship of his day. 

Schorr’s commitments to Judaism, Jewish studies, and Hebrew 
were typical of his fellow Maskilim. Yet, despite his strong desire to 
preserve these values, he was not prepared to compromise with scien- 
tific truth. He might speak of the juste milieu but if a traditional idea 
conflicted with truth, it had to go. Not only was he prepared to ques- 
tion the authority of the Talmud and to doubt fundamental doctrines 
of orthodox Judaism, but he was ready to emend Scripture as well. 


1733 ZDMG, XI (1857), pp. 332-34; XIII (1859), pp. 713-14; XV (1861), pp. 416- 
19; XVI (1862), pp. 287-94. 

174 Tbid., lV (1866), pp. 67-80. 

175 Ibid., VIII (1870), p. 171. 

176 [bid., XVI (1862), pp. 287-94. 
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Like his fellow reformers of the period, he believed that Judaism 
would survive only if it were prepared to change in the face of the 
new situation and if it were made to conform with scientific truth. 
The changes he advocated were not to be justified on traditional- 
halachic grounds, but on the understanding of the historical processes 
of Judaism. 

In his quest for truth the young Schorr gave no quarter to personal 
considerations. He was ready to jettison friendships in its service. He 
could be merciless in his criticism, and his strong satirical bent had 
already begun to develop. On the other hand, little of his subsequent 
bitterness was manifest in this period. He was socially well-adjusted, 
a good and warm friend and an enthusiastic advocate. Although here 
and there we have some evidence of his later miserliness,‘77 he usually 
appeared to be generous of both his time and his money. 

His scholarly success was paralleled by the good fortune he enjoyed 
in his personal life. In 1840 (1839?)!78 he married Zisla (Naomi) 
Landau, the daughter of Judah Landau, the wealthy head of one of 
Brody’s first families.'7? With Zisla came a sizeable dowry and soon 
an appointment to the Community Council. In honor of the wedding 
Luzzatto dedicated his edition of Yehudah Halevi’s poetry to the 
young couple and even alluded to the bride’s father in the title which 
he selected for the book: a7 na ndina.t8° The marriage was a very 
happy one and was blessed by a son, Jacob Schorr, who in turn was 
both gifted and successful. 

Soon after his marriage Schorr suffered severe financial reverses. 


177 See for example Luzzatto’s remarks about his ‘‘penny pinching”’ when it came 
to the publication costs of am na ndina (>"w nin, p. 652). 

178 According to Klausner (op. cit., IV, p. 60) they were married on the Friday 
preceding Shabbath Nahamu 5599=1839. This is based on a reference to that date 
in one of Luzzatto’s letters ("1m nimi, p. 620). However, subsequent letters seem 
to indicate that they were married later (zbid., pp. 655, 659), and only in the letter 
of May 11, 1840 (zbid., p. 689) did Luzzatto indicate that the marriage had taken 
place. 

179 Judah Landau (1778-1841) served as the head of the Brody community for 
many years. His other daughter Minna married Leon Ephrusi, the Odessa banker, 
with whom Schorr’s son Jacob was later associated. Landau was a Maskil who was 
friendly with Letteris and with Levinsohn. (The poem oybin was dedicated by 
Levinsohn to his son Eliezer and not to Landau himself as Gelber reported.) He 
was a signatory of a petition to the Kaiser presented in 1830, asking that the Jews 
be permitted to make mortgage loans, to acquire civil rights, to be elected to the 
Town Council and to establish a Rabbinical seminary in Brody. He was the chief 
proponent of the Jewish Realschule which was established in Brody in 1823 (Gelber, 
174, Pp. 213-14, 174, 185, 188-89, 244, 255; Annalen, III [1841], p. 335). 

x80 m4)q” na ndina (Prague, 1840). 
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According to Seidel, he had invested the dowry which he received with 
some prominent merchants but the enterprise failed. He was, for- 
tunately, able to recoup his wealth in 1848 through an association with 
his brother-in-law Leon Ephrusi, a wealthy Odessan banker and mer- 
chant, who accorded him an agency for the sale of tallow and woolen 
goods.'** The unexpected crisis and the new commercial venture which 
followed in its wake probably accounted for the decline in Schorr’s lit- 
erary productivity after 1842. It is also quite likely that, following 
the custom of the day, after his father-in-law’s death in 1841,‘ the 
young scholar was cast into the business world and had less free time 
for study. At any rate, we find that Schorr made several business trips 
to Odessa during this period.:83 

He kept abreast of international Jewish affairs. In 1841, he repri- 
manded Luzzatto for not informing him of Lilienthal’s mission to 
Russia and the role which Luzzatto played-in this abortive attempt 
to “civilize’’ Russian Jewry. This evoked Luzzatto’s apology that he 
was pledged to secrecy, because Uvarov, the Russian minister of edu- 
cation who suggested the mission, insisted upon it. Luzzatto also ex- 
pressed his dismay that both Zunz and Geiger had been unable to 
contain themselves and had made the news public.*®4 

He was also occupied with communal politics, particularly during 
the stormy period of the revolution of 1848. The revolution made a 
deep impression on the Brody community. Of all the ‘“Jewish’’ cities 
in Galicia, only Brody elected a Jew to Parliament; he was the Vien- 
nese ‘‘preacher’’ Isaac Noah Mannheimer. Schorr was a member of 
the Brody election committee and signed the election report as a 
Gemeindevorsteher.1*5 


181 Op. cit., p. 6. Seidel claims that in 1851, when Schorr published the first 
volume of yibna, he was unable to pay the printer and had to get the money from 
Moses Kalir. This seems unlikely because according to Seidel himself he recouped 
his losses in 1848. (See Klausner, op. cit., p. 60, n. 16). 

82 Judah Landau died on September 21, 1841 (Annalen, III [1841], p. 335). 

83 At least three trips are mentioned in our sources, in 1848 [Seidel, op. cit., 
p. 1], in 1849 (aon on9, VIII [1854], p. 60), and in 1850 (yibna, IX [1873], p. 6). 

84 b"4y nan, IL, p. 753. Lilienthal had written to Luzzatto asking him to de- 
scribe the curriculum of the school and to suggest the names of alumni of the Collegio 
rabbinico who might be considered for teaching posts in Russian schools which he 
planned to found. In a note to his first letter he told Luzzatto that Uvarov had 
expressly prohibited the publication of any news of the project. See David Philipson: 
“Max Lilienthal in Russia,” HUCA, XII-XIII (1937-38), p. 827 [English trans- 
lation, p. 829.] 

85 The document is reprinted by Gelber, op. cit., p. 390. Among the other signa- 
tories is Isaac Erter. 
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This we know: the success of the revolution prompted Schorr and 
Erter to launch their new organ ybnm in 1851. With the appearance 
of pion, Schorr emerged not only as the apostle of the left wing 
of the Galician movement, but as one of the leaders of Jtidische 
Wtssenschaft in his day. 


(To be continued) 


The author wishes to thank Mrs. H. Lederer, Rabbi Theodore Wiener and 
Dr. Arie Kahana for assisting him in the translation of the German materials quoted 
in this article. 
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I. THe West LONDON SYNAGOGUE OF BRITISH JEWS 


HE opening of a Reform synagogue in London — the West 
: London Synagogue of British Jews — in 1842 was preceded by 
some two decades-of agitation in both the Spanish and Portuguese 
and the German-Polish communities of the British capital.t The 
“reforms”’ contemplated had very little in common with the ideologies 
of Reform Judaism forged by men like Abraham Geiger and Samuel 
Holdheim in Germany, or with the concept of “progressive revelation” 
which was the foundation of the ‘‘Pittsburgh Platform” in America. 
The agitations in England, far from calling into question the traditional 
theology, merely aimed at introducing greater decorum into the wor- 
ship service. This was to be accomplished by abbreviating the liturgy, 
by having a sermon in the vernacular, by employing a trained choir, 
and also by having divine services at ‘“‘more convenient hours.”’ 

How little of real radicalism there was involved in all of this 
becomes apparent once we realize that, even when the Reform syn- 
agogue was finally established in 1842, no doctrinal changes were made 


t On the rise of the Reform Movement in England cf.: — 
James Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History. London, Triibner & Co., 
1875, pp. 367-85; 
David Philipson, The Reform Movement in Judaism. New York, Macmillan, 
1907, pp. 122-46; 
Albert M. Hyamson, The Sephardim of England. London, Methuen, 1951, 
pp. 269-95. 

For some of the information contained in this study, and for making some of 
the essential books available to me, I am indebted to Mr. Leonard G. Monte- 
fiore, O.B.E., of London, to Mr. Sefton D. Temkin, Fellow at the HUC - JIR; 
to Mr. A. Silverman, Secretary of the West London Synagogue of British Jews; 
and to M. Selim Y. Chamuel, General Secretary of the Council of the Communauté 
Israelite Karaim of Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R. 
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in the prayers. David Philipson was wrong when he described the 
first edition of the English Reform prayer book as having eliminated 
“petitions for the restoration of the sacrificial cult in the Temple of 
Jerusalem.”’? Not only were those petitions not deleted until 1888, 
but, as we shall have occasion to see, the first edition of the Reform 
liturgy actually included new petitions for the restoration of the 
sacrificial cult, not found in the traditional prayer book. An organ 
was not placed in the sanctuary until 1859, when the congregation 
already occupied its second house of worship (dedicated in 1849); 
and the separation of the sexes was maintained until after the First 
World War. : 

There were, however, two items in the reformers’ list of desiderata 
which were to have more far-reaching consequences. One was merely 
an administrative matter. The reformers belonging to the Spanish 
and Portuguese community declared themselves satisfied to let the 
service at the Bevis Marks synagogue remain as it was, — provided 
they could obtain permission to remain members of the congregation 
while erecting their own house of worship in closer proximity to their 
residences. This request looks innocent enough. But it did conflict 
with the first ascamah, or by-law, of the Spanish and Portuguese 
congregation, which insisted that no other synagogue could be estab- 
lished within the City of London. In fact, this provision was accom- 
panied by the threat of herem, and it applied even in the case where 
the new synagogue was to be conducted on strictly traditional lines. 
That an exception would be made in the case of a synagogue with 
pronounced “‘reform’’ tendencies was therefore all the more unlikely. 
And much of the acrimony which marked the rise of the Reform 
movement in England, the excommunication which was imposed (and 
ultimately revoked), and the split which was caused in the leading 
families of Anglo-Jewry, had at least as much to do with this purely 
administrative question as it did with deeper theological implications. 
Yet the latter were not altogether absent. 

For the second desideratum was nothing more, and nothing less, 
than the abolition of the ‘‘second days”’ of the Festivals. This demand 
was to lead to a re-appraisal of the whole of Rabbinic theology. To 
the Orthodox it represented a severe case of insubordination to the 
authority of Tradition; and the battle-lines were drawn. A number of 
pamphleteers took up the cudgels for and against the “Oral Law.’’s 
It appears that the Reformers granted the Orthodox premisses, viz., 


2 Philipson, op. cit., pp. 136 f. 
3 See the literature listed in Cecil Roth, Magna Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica. rev. 
ed. London, Jewish Historical Society of England, 1937, p. 274. 
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that they could not abolish the ‘‘second days’’ of the Festivals and, 
at the same time, remain within the Rabbinic framework. Thus they 
went from the defense over to the offensive. They attacked the validity 
of the “Oral Law”’ as a whole, and, in so doing, they took their stand on 
the literal meaning of the Bible as against the Rabbinic ‘‘elaborations.” 

There remains the question, however, whether all this fierce opposi- 
tion on the part of the Reformers to the “Oral Law’’ was called forth 
solely by the controversy about the ‘‘second days,” or whether there 
was not in England some kind of ‘“‘subterranean” opposition to the 
“Oral Law” all along. After all, only a little more than a century 
before, David Nieto, the haham of the Spanish and Portuguese con- 
gregation in London, found it necessary to devote his magnum opus, 
Matieh Dan or Kuzari Helegq Sheni, to a defense of the ‘‘Oral Law,” 
and to a refutation of the arguments then brought against it. Nieto, 
of course, was dealing with ex-Marranos who, having had no knowledge 
of Judaism outside of what the Bible had to say about it, found it 
difficult to adjust to the strange, and hitherto unknown, phenomenon 
of Rabbinic Judaism.‘ It is, at any rate, significant that a translation 
of the first two chapters of Nieto’s work was issued in 1842 and in 
1845 as a pamphlet against the Reformers.’ The answer to this ques- 
tion would involve a thorough study of the families in Anglo-Jewry 
in the 18th and 19th centuries, together with such information as may 
be available in regard to their religious allegiances. This remains a 
task for the study of Reform origins in England. 

Here we shall confine ourselves to what is definitely known about 
the views of the 19th-century Reformers in England. Their position 
is perhaps most clearly stated in the sermon which the Rev. David 
Woolf Marks delivered at the opening of the West London Synagogue 
of British Jews, on January 27th, 1842: — 


‘“‘Now, let it not be supposed, that it is the intention of myself, or 
of any member of this congregation, whose humble organ I am, 
to impugn, in any way, the character of the traditional records. 
On the contrary, we recognize in them a valuable aid for the 
elucidation of many passages in Scripture: we feel proud of them 
as a monument of the zeal and mental activity of our ancestors; 
we hold it our duty to reverence the sayings of men, who, we are 
convinced, would have sacrificed their lives for the maintenance 
of that Law which God has vouchsafed to deliver unto us; but we 
must (as our conviction urges us) solemnly deny, that a belief in 
the divinity of the traditions contained in the Mishna, and the 


4Cf. Jakob J. Petuchowski, The Theology of Haham David Nieto. New York, 
Bloch, 1954, passim. 
5 Cf. Petuchowski, op. cit., pp. I-3. 
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Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds, is of equal obligation to the 
Israelite with the faith in the divinity of the Law of Moses. We 
know that these books are human compositions; and though we 
are content to accept with reverence from our post-biblical an- 
cestors advice and instruction, we cannot unconditionally accept 
their laws. For Israelites, there is but One immutable Law — the 
sacred volume of the Scriptures, commanded by God to be written 
down for the unerring guidance of his people until the end of time.’’° 


Marks was serious in his allegiance to the ‘‘Law of Moses.”’ In the 
same dedication sermon he called for the ‘‘rigid practical observance 
of the Mosaic Law,’’? while, in another sermon, he exhorted his 
congregants to 

‘“‘adhere to our ritual as second in importance only to the spirit of 
our faith, and confine it to what the Bible enjoins and to those 
post-Biblical ordinances, the aim and object of which are in our 
own times to bring the ethical ideal of the covenant of Sinai more 
closely home to our feelings and to our reason. Need I mention 
such binding ritual precepts as the Abrahamitic rite, the solemniza- 
tion of the Sabbath and the Biblical festivals and holydays, and 
the offering up of public and private devotion? These at least, 
not to mention others, are binding on the whole house of Israel. 

They are avowedly intended to be perpetual, and over them time 

can work no change... ’’8 


The last sentence, at least by implication, leaves open the pos- 
sibility that there are biblical laws over which time can work change; 
and, indeed, Marks was quite ready to admit this. On another occasion 
he specifically states that ‘‘in the Pentateuch there is much, including 
levitical and canonical precepts, the laws relating to land, inheritance, 
etc., etc., that has a local bearing, and is not intended to be in force 
in all places.’’® He justifies this statement by invoking such verses 
as Lev. 23.9f.,and Num. 15.2. After all, this was the 19th century, 
and knowledge of what was being preached at the Hamburg Temple 
had come to England. Besides, a strict observance of all the provisions 
of the Mosaic Law (which, in many instances, is, of course, much more 
stringent than the Rabbinic interpretation) would have been self- 
defeating for British Jews on the verge of Emancipation. 

We cannot, therefore, in the light of all the sentiments quoted 


6 Discourse delivered by the Rev. D. W. Marks at the Consecration of the West 
London Synagogue of British Jews, January 27, 1842. This was published at the 
time, and reprinted in The Synagogue Review (London) of February 1942, pp. 133-41. 
Our quotation is from The Synagogue Review, p. 135. 

7 Marks, op. cit., p. 141. 

§ David Woolf Marks, Lectures and Sermons, Vol. II]. London 1884, p. 52. 

9 Idem, Sermons, Vol. II. London 1862, p. 25. 
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above, describe the Rev. Mr. Marks as a Karaite, — even though 
playing off the Bible against the Talmud has been a Karaite char- 
acteristic from the days of Anan b. David. It is, in fact, somewhat 
doubtful whether Marks himself knew very much about the Karaites. 
He himself, at any rate, did not invoke them as a precedent. But 
some of his co-workers did! 

Among the pamphlets written in 1842 there was one anonymously 
published by A. Benisch, under the title: Is the Oral Law of Divine 
Origin and therefore Binding upon the Jews? By one of themselves.” 
Benisch answered the question with an emphatic ‘“‘yes.’’ Among his 
arguments he adduced the predicament of a hypothetical Jew, living 
in the cold regions of Russia, who is trying to obey the biblical Sabbath 
law. Obviously, without the legal fictions introduced by the Rabbis, 
this Jew could not observe the Sabbath at all; and, rather than pay 
lip-service to a Law which cannot be observed, his son and grandson 
would complete the process of total alienation from Judaism. It fol- 
lowed, therefore, that the ‘Oral Law’”’ was a sine qua non of the proper 
fulfillment of the Written Law! 

Benisch’s pamphlet called forth, in the same year, a reply bv 
A. Theodores, also published anonymously: The Oral Law and Its 
Defenders. A Review. By a Scripturalist. 

Theodores comments on Benisch’s hypothetical Russian Jew: — 


‘“‘All these suppositions, all these gaudy hypotheses are mere shad- 
ows, unsubstantial vapours, and less, by the side of the fact, that 
there are people living in those very hyperborean regions, who 
upon principle reject the Talmud, who deride the rabbins, and 
who have nevertheless remained strict and honoured followers of 
the law of Moses, in spite of the awful persecutions directed against 
them by the Moslems, the Christians, and, alas! by the Jew; of 
course, we mean the Caraites, respecting whose morality and piety 
there is but one opinion among all writers. These anti-rabbinical 
jews have done what ‘One of Themselves’ pronounces impossible, 
for they have adhered to the law of God, as set forth in the Penta- 
teuch, and as conditioned by circumstances, ever since the age when 
the Talmud began to be recognised as the standard law. Whatever 
the belief in the Talmud, then, may be said to have done for the 
preservation of the Rabbinites, the dzsbelief in the Talmud has 
done for the Anti-rabbinites.’’'° 


This invocation of the Karaites, and of their morality and piety, 
looks like more than a mere rejection of the ‘‘divinity”’ of the “Oral 
Law.” Theodores, at least, must have seen in them valued and es- 
teemed allies in the battle against Rabbinism. It is also interesting to 


10 The Oral Law and Its Defenders, p. 50. 
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note that, at the very time when, in Germany, Geiger was defending 
himself against the charge of Karaism by labelling the Orthodox as 
‘“‘Talmud-Karaites,’’"" an English Reformer went out of his way to 
make common cause with this anti-rabbinical sect. There is, moreover, 
further evidence that Marks did not tell the whole story when he, in 
his gentlemanly and Victorian fashion, merely rejected the “divinity” 
of the ‘Oral Law,’ while otherwise claiming to treat it with great 
reverence and respect. 

In 1836/37, the Rev. Alexander McCaul, D.D. published a series 
of articles, under the general title of ‘‘The Old Paths; or A Comparison 
of the Principles and Doctrines of: Modern Judaism with the Religion 
of Moses and the Prophets.’’ In these articles, McCaul made some 
fierce attacks on the Talmud, in a missionary endeavor to prove that 
the ‘‘Religion of Moses and the Prophets’’ finds its true fulfillment in 
the New Testament, rather than in Rabbinic Judaism. The individual 
titles of some of the articles tell their own story: ‘‘Rabbinic Intolerance 
towards other Nations’’; ‘‘Talmudic Intolerance contrasted with the 
Charity of the Bible’; ‘‘Severity of the Rabbinic Ordinances’’; and 
“Cruelty to the Unlearned.’’” 

Ultimately these various articles were published together in book 
form. In his preface to the second edition, in 1854, McCaul had this 
LOVSA Visi 


“Nine years have now elapsed since ‘The Old Paths’ appeared as a 
volume. They have been translated, in the meantime, into Hebrew, 
German, and French; and their merits discussed by the learned 
and unlearned of the Jewish people, in all the countries of their 
dispersion. The reception has in general been favourable, and the 
effect upon the Jewish mind perceptible. Since their first appear- 
ance, the West London Svnagogue and the Liturgies of the British 
Jews, both renouncing that which ‘The Old Paths’ pronounced 
objectionable, have started into existence.’’8 


Now, it is not to be supposed that the English Reformers were 
guided by McCaul’s particular brand of opposition to the Talmud, 
any more than McCaul can be trusted when he claims a favorable 
reception of his work among the Jews. But that, rightly or wrongly, 
McCaul was able to list the English Reformers as kindred spirits, and 
as “renouncing”’ the Rabbinic Tradition, would indicate that, unlike 
Marks himself, there were those among the English Reformers who 


1 Cf. Philipson, op. cit., p. 65. 

% On McCaul, cf. Joseph Jacobs, in J.E., Vol. VIII, p. 396. 

13 Alexander McCaul, The Old Paths. London 1854, ‘‘Advertisement to the 
Second Edition.”’ (No page number.) 
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did not “feel proud of,” or “‘revere’’ the Rabbinic Tradition. There 
must have been those among them who would have agreed with 
McCaul that “‘the promised German translation of the Talmud, if ever 
completed, must, without any discussion, overthrow Talmudism. Its 
exhibition in any European language is the most fatal attack that 
can be made on its authority. It needs only to be seen as it is, in order 
to be rejected.’’™* Such was understood to have been the intention of 
Benjamin Elkin, one of the leading Reformers, when, without the 
translators’ consent, he published, in 1843, the Eighteen Treatises from 
the Mishna, translated by D. A. de Sola and M. J. Raphall.*5 

Withal, 19th-century British Reform Judaism initiated no radical 
“Back to the Scriptures!” movement; and, with the exception of the 
abolition of the “second days’’ of the Festivals, the Reformers, by 
and large, maintained much of the traditional pattern. What practical 
consequences there were of the anti-rabbinie orientation can best be 
seen in a scrutiny of the liturgy produced by that group. We use the 
word scrutiny advisedly, for, at a first glance, the liturgy makes an 
absolutely traditional-rabbinical impression. 


Il. THe LirurGcy oF THE WEsT LONDON SYNAGOGUE 


When the advocates of “‘reform’’ proved to be unsuccessful in the 
Spanish and Portuguese and the German-Polish synagogues of London, 
nineteen members of the former and five members of the latter held 
a meeting at the Bedford Hotel in Southampton Row. The date was 
April 15th, 1840. There and then they founded the Synagogue of 
British Jews (later altered to West London Synagogue of British Jews). 
Though the group was not to meet as an established congregation for 
another two years, the services of a minister were already engaged, — 
one of his principal duties being the drawing up of an order of service.” 

The minister chosen was David Woolf Marks (1811-1909). Marks, 
for a time, had been assistant reader and secretary of the Liverpool 
synagogue. He had already manifested his ‘‘reform’’ tendencies by 
refusing to read from the Torah on the second days of the Festivals, 
and was thus the logical choice of the founders of the Reform Move- 
ment. In addition to serving the West London Synagogue during some 
sixty years, he also occupied the chair of Hebrew at University College, 
London, from 1848 until 1898.%7 


14 Ibid. 

5 On Benjamin Elkin, cf. Goodman Lipkind, in J.£., Vol. V, p. 140. 
16 Cf. Hyamson, op. cit., p. 281. 

17 On Marks, cf. Goodman Lipkind, in J.Z., Vol. VIII, pp. 333 f. 
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The man charged with the drawing up of the new liturgy was thus 
a person of some scholarly attainments. It has, however, been sug- 
gested that he was assisted in this task by Hyman Hurwitz, a Polish 
Maskil who preceded him as professor of Hebrew at University College, 
and who, though never joining the West London Synagogue, had, 
like Marks, voiced his disbelief in the ‘‘divine truth’ of the Oral 
Tradition.‘® Philipson also mentions a committee charged with the 
preparation of the liturgy, which, in addition to Marks, consisted of 
Francis H. Goldsmid, Abraham Mocatta, and Moses Mocatta.'? How- 
ever, Marks’s name is the only one officially connected with the first 
edition of the Forms of Prayer used in the West London Synagogue of 
British Jews. The “Introduction” to Volume I (Daily and Sabbath 
Prayers) is dated August, 1841; and in it Marks outlines the principles 
which guided him in the drawing up of the liturgy. 

He insists that ‘nothing can be more incorrect than the current 
notion, that the whole of the Prayer Book, as we now possess it, was 
composed by the men of the Great Synagogue...; and that, being 
stamped by the authority of these great names, the Prayer Book has 
as fixed and immutable a character as the Sacred Code itself.’ The 
work of Zunz and Rapoport is adduced as evidence that ‘‘the Hebrew 
ritual .. . had undergone great and repeated changes.”’ History, there- 
fore, “bears us out in the assumption that it becomes a congregation 
of Israelites to adapt the ritual to the wants of its members; and it 
must be universally admitted that the present mode of worship fails 
to call forth the devotion, so essential to the religious improvement 
of the people.”’ 

He claims to have removed ‘‘those parts of the service which are 
deficient in devotionai tendency,” and to have expunged ‘‘the few 
expressions which are known to be the offspring of feelings produced 
by oppression, and are universally admitted to be foreign to the heart 
of every true Israelite of our day.” 

The prayer book is a composite of the Sepharadi and Ashkenazi 
traditions. The editor hopes ‘‘to have strengthened rather than weak- 
ened the bond of union..., by blending in our ritual the varying 
form of the Portuguese and German Liturgies, and striving to give, 
on all occasions, the preference to the superiority of intrinsic merit 
alone.”’ In practice, this ‘‘blending”’ more often than not worked out 
in favor of the Spanish and Portuguese tradition, —so much so that 


8 Cf. Siegfried Stein, The Beginnings of Hebrew Studies at University College. 
London, University College London, 1952, p. 8. 
9 Philipson, op. cit., p. 136. 
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Israel Abrahams could describe this ‘‘Reformed”’ Prayer Book as being 
“the Sephardic or ‘Spanish’ rite... in a modified form.’?° 

Of particular interest in the “Introduction” is the following 
paragraph: — 


“In order to render the prayers at once more dignified and more 
generally intelligible, we have translated the Chaldaic expressions 
into the sacred Hebrew (the language of the Law), a knowledge 
of which we trust it will be the pride, as it is the bounden duty, 
of every Israelite to attain.” 


The most obvious instance of this ‘‘translation’”’ is the Hebrew 
version of the Kaddish which appears in this prayer book.?" We may 
not be too far wrong in seeing in this departure from the ‘‘Chaldaic”’ 
a result of the editor’s anti-rabbinic tendencies. In contemporary 
German Reform, on the other hand, the very existence of Aramaic 
prayers was taken to be a precedent for prayer in the vernacular. 
The Hamburg Prayer Book, in fact, contained an additional paragraph 
for the Kaddish, — newly written in Aramaic! 

Apart from the Hebrew Kaddish, the departures from tradition — 
if the Sepharadi rite be used as the main yardstick — are almost 
exclusively due to the attempt of shortening the service. Repetitions 
are cut out; but references to the Resurrection, the personal Messiah, 
the Election of Israel, the Return to Zion, and the Restoration of 
the sacrificial cult, have not been tampered with.” 

There zs a somewhat serious departure from rabbinic tradition 
when, on page 65, the Ten Commandments are to be read on Sabbath 
morning before the Torah Reading. The public reading of the Ten 
Commandments as part of the morning service is specifically in- 
terdicted in the Talmud.”3 Other Reform liturgies, too, have featured 
the reading of the Decalogue. But, while in them one might suspect a 
resurgence of the very heresy which induced the Rabbis to abolish 
the public reading of the Decalogue (i. e., the view that only the 


20 Israel Abrahams, Companion to the Authorised Daily Prayer Book. London, 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1914, pp. 1 f. 

21 Tdelsohn’s statement (in A. Z. Idelsohn, Jewish Liturgy and Its Development. 
New York, Holt, 1932, p. 296) that the Kaddish appears in Hebrew ‘‘according to 
the fourth edition of 1882,’’ is, therefore, misleading. The Kaddish appeared in 
Hebrew in the first edition; and it is primarily to this that the paragraph we have 
quoted from the ‘‘Introduction”’ refers. 

22 The first edition has been inaccessible to us while writing this study. We 
therefore quote the page numbers of the second edition, of 1856. There is no indica- 
tion that any changes have been introduced into the second edition. Note that, in 
all volumes of this ritual, all prayers appear in Hebrew as well as in English. 

23 B. Berakhoth 12a; }. Berakhoth 3c. 
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Ten Commandments, and not the rest of the Torah, were directly 
revealed by God), no such view seems to have dominated the thinking 
of the English Reformers. It could have been merely a case of not 
heeding a rabbinic provision! 

On pages 89-91 the recitation of the “‘full’’ Hallel is called for on 
the New Moon, whereas the rabbinic tradition provides for “half” 
Hallel only. 

More far-reaching are the departures from Tradition on Hanukkah 
and Purim. On both occasions the benediction is omitted which 
attributes to God the act of commanding the kindling of lights and 
the reading of the Book of Esther. The other two benedictions, mzssim 
and zeman, have been retained. Here we can clearly see the application 
of a theological principle: Only that is actually commanded by God 
which is stated in the Pentateuch. 

We proceed to a brief consideration of Volume Two of the Forms 
of Prayer. This was published in 1842, and contains the ‘‘Prayers for 
the Festivals of Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles.’’ We note, on 
page 50, that the recitation of the Hallel Psalms is not preceded by 
the benediction ‘‘who hast sanctified us...,and commanded us.” 
Obviously, Mr. Marks could find no such “‘commandment”’ in the 
Pentateuch! d 

_ Of even greater interest, and highly characteristic of the whole 
tendenz, is the benediction to be recited prior to the taking of the 
lulabh on the Feast of Tabernacles. Tradition prescribes the we 
N¥1 YMA wwIP benediction, specifying aid now by. Now, the 
English Reformers did not deny that God had commanded us to do 
so, — even though a non-rabbinic exegesis of the text, as applied by 
some Karaites,*4 does not necessarily yield the /ulabh of rabbinic tradi- 
tion. But the rabbinic idiom itself, 2595 nb-u: by, seems to have been 
too much for them. And so we find, on page 50, the following (some- 
what cumbersome) benediction, in slavish adherence to Lev. 23.40: — 
377 py MD np? wisi ymisna wwap ws adn q>o wads » ans Fra 
bm any) nay yy Fy] aan npD: “Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the Universe, who hast sanctified us with thy commandments, 
and commanded us to take the fruit of goodly trees, branches 
of palm trees, and the boughs of thick trees, and willows of the 
brook.”’ 

In line with the custom of the Sepharadi Jews, the Forms of Prayer 
of the West London Synagogue contain the Passover Haggadah in 


4 Cf. P. Selvin Goldberg, Karaite Liturgy. Manchester University Press, 1957; 
pp. 120-26. 
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the volume devoted to the Festivals.’ Without noting further depar- 
tures from Tradition in the other volumes of this liturgy (which are 
in line with what we have already seen), we shall, therefore turn our 
attention now to this Haggadah. 


III. THE PassovER HAGGADAH OF THE 
West LonDON SYNAGOGUE 


The Haggadah begins with the traditional Kiddush. This is fol- 
lowed by Ex. 12.40-42, after which the following prayer is recited : —* 


7wR> .nDeT an ns nnd war adda spp motps .Sew onde > poe 
b> by wwripm diam qowds Soqby mindy stay awo om by ann 
M102 YIN APIN Wa D> .9y) WMA OS moyd nxbon WS MIAVT 
b> arabs »> sim ompy sam mobs osx imax ny oNsin 
3329 naam .ains> .oa 7125 -pmdty 30d armawn boa wm 
was jon oS] (O78 ONS¥A % may! mip alipahepal tod SUT OVA 
spied api ow wap ry yrxd mama wwam .qton b> by 4 mod 

anpm wwaws $25 Am ND, AIP nN) MAIN MAP nS 

:MD|N npn mrt 

This prayer, which must be unique in the history of Reform 
Liturgy in that it actually contains a newly written petition for the 
Return to Zion and the Restoration of the sacrificial cult, introduces 
the reading of Ex. 12.1—20. 

At this point the dipping of parsley into vinegar is called for, and, 
before the eating thereof, the traditional boré pert ha-adamah benedic- 
tion is prescribed. This is followed by Joshua 24.2-4, introduced by 
the traditional statement, max ya AI AMay vay AdSnnn. It is of 
interest to note that, instead of the rabbinic name for God, nipon, 
our text reads: 1mbs ».27 

The Haggadah then continues with 1nnuan aw 417278 and Gen. 
15.13-14. ("7Myw N’M is missing.) This is followed by Deut. 26.5-8, 
without the midrash. Peculiar is the English rendering of Deut. 26.5, 


25 In this study we quote the page references to Vol. II of the Forms of Prayer. 
The text of this Haggadah was also published separately, in 1842, under the title of: 
nopd mtn Domestic Service for the First Night of Passover, used by the members of the 
West London Synagogue of British Jews. Edited by the Rev. D. W. Marks, Minister 
of the Congregation. While the title-page of this edition has noab a72n, corresponding 
to the Sepharadi custom, the page headings throughout the volume read bw 777 
no», which is the Ashkenazi usage. 

BO Tojo U7 lin 

27D LOe 

28 Our text reads, with the Sepharadi rite, awn», instead of avn. 
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“An Assyrian had nearly caused my father to perish,’’ which, of 
course, presupposes the rabbinic interpretation of that text. Moreover, 
the conclusion of the midrash has been retained, since the Ten Plagues”? 
are introduced by the phrase: by #17 77a wIpPA NaMw MID wy 7K 
Eas ba BP ase. 

While the dayyenu is missing, the recapitulation of God’s benefits 
has been retained. But, instead of the rabbinic introduction, nns by 
'\D) 70D) MDD, we have the more simple phraseology: » ‘wy 127 7D 
yoy pmadpn. 

Then comes the explanation of the three symbols, for which the 
traditional text, going back to the Mishnah,’° has been retained 
together with the Bible ‘‘proof-texts’’ found in the traditional Hag- 
gadah. But, instead of the introduction, 3) 11s 77 byrbny }35, 
our text reads: mopa oat med vomd Sew ww wr d2 dy mxn.st 

This is followed by o78 avn am 7 $52,3? and by an adaptation 
of the introduction to the Hallel Psalms. The traditional text of this 
has been abbreviated. Characteristic is the substitution of by yD 
bbb) nytind for the typical rabbinic idiom, on vmx 7D. 

Psalms 113 and I14 are given in full, followed by the benediction 
1x1 Wwe, of which the complete traditional text has been retained, — 
including the reference to the blood sprinkled on the altar.s 

At this point, as in the traditional Haggadah, the benedictions 
over the mazzah and the bitter herbs are recited. There is, however, 
no indication of the use of karoseth, or of the Hillelite custom of 
combining mazzah and bitter herbs. 

The Grace after Meals* is an abbreviated form of the Grace found 
in the Sepharadi rite. Brevity seems to have been the only considera- 
tion here. Doctrinal changes, e. g., in connection with the Messiah 
and the Rebuilding of Jerusalem, have not been made. 

The Grace is followed by the whole of Psalm 78,35 after which a 
newly composed prayer is recited, indicating that the lesson of that 
Psalm has been learned: —* 





nooo o597 inny of os aymaxd mvy qws iwnbs » Jaw a4 nD 
o>55np yim mam > .ammins bon obxm ony 27 wR» ooMN 
aa PM ye .awm orn po .wa b5d nman cabs » >prwd 
rom 9D > au» jyo? qasn pn b> nx mwydr mews Sowady pad 


29 p. 20. 3° Pesahim 10.5. 
3t pp. 20 f. 

3? p. 21. 33 p. 22. 

34 pp. 22-23. 

35 pp. 24-26. 


36 p, 26. 
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The Haggadah continues with Psalm 136, and the following 
prayers: °n > now);37 manw 38 and oor 39 — this arrangement fol- 
lowing the Sepharadi rite.4° And with this the Haggadah of the West 
London Synagogue concludes. 


IV. EVALUATION OF THE WEsT LONDON 
SYNAGOGUE HAGGADAH 


In comparing this Haggadah with the traditional one, or rather 
with those elements of the traditional Haggadah which are common 
to both the Ashkenazi and the Sepharadi rites, we note the following 
omissions: — sy ond Nm; mInvi nD; 1M OTAy; the story of the 
Sages at Bene Berak; the quotation from Mishnah Berakhoth 1.5; 
the midrash of the ‘‘Four Sons’’; A7oyw xm; the midrash on Deut. 
26.5-8; the midrash on the Ten Plagues; 14; bbm> wipnd 51; the 
“non 7pw verses; Psalms 115 through 118; and various benedictions 
over the wine, together with the Grace after the last cup of wine with 
which the Sepharadi Haggadah concludes." 

In fact, the tradition of having four cups of wine, on which the 
Mishnah is so insistent,4? is not taken into consideration by this 
Haggadah, which calls for wine only in connection with the Kiddush. 
Nor do we find either the rubric of ym (not to speak of the repeated 
washing of hands), or the eating of the afikoman. (The piyyutim and 
songs after the fourth cup are, of course, peculiar to the Ashkenazi 
tradition.) 

On the other hand, the West London Synagogue Haggadah does 
contain elements not found in either the Ashkenazi or the Sepharadi 
Haggadoth. In addition to the two original prayers, which we have 
quoted in full, there is Ex. 12.1-20, and 40-42; and Psalm 78. 

Since Ex. 12.1-20 and Psalm 78 are both rather lengthy biblical 
passages, we cannot assume that the traditional texts which have been 
omitted were the victims of a mere attempt at shortening the service 
in order to prevent it from becoming too long. Nor again would all 
of the omitted passages fit the description of being ‘‘deficient in 
devotional tendency,” or of being ‘‘the offspring of feelings produced 
by oppression,’’ which is the apology offered for omissions in the 
“Tntroduction”’ to Volume One of the prayer book. Under the cir- 


37 pp. 27 f. 38 p. 28. 39 Joc. cit. 

40 Cf. Moses Gaster (ed.), The Book of Prayer and Order of Service According to 
the Custom of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews. London, 1906, Vol. V, pp. 42 f. 

4« Cf. Gaster, op. cit., p. 43. ‘ 

42 Pesahim 10.1. 
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cumstances, the omission of what are, after all, some of the oldest 
components of the seder, can only be attributed to an animus against 
Rabbinic Judaism, and to ‘‘Karaite’’ tendencies. 

A comparison of the West London Synagogue Haggadah with 
that of the real Karaites is, therefore, indicated; and we proceed to a 
description of the Karaite Haggadah. 


V. THE KARAITE HAGGADAH 


The Karaites took over from the Rabbis the institution of the Pass- 
over seder. This needs to be stated, because, as the author of the 
Kol Sakhal has demonstrated, a strictly literal construction of the 
biblical text does not yield that institution. Scripture says, “If thy 
son will ask thee, . . . and thou shalt tell thy son.’”’ From which the Kol 
Sakhal derives the conclusion that, if the son does not ask of his own 
accord, there is no obligation of either ‘‘questioning”’ or ‘‘answering.’’43 

Such a radical construction of the biblical text we do not, however, 
find among the Karaites. Rather do they speak of the Jewish “‘custom 
(sic) to read the Haggadah of the Exodus from Egypt,’’44 and even 
of. our ‘‘duty on this first night of Passover to recite in our prayers 
the Scriptural passages relating to the Passover. After this we are to 
gather in our houses and recite the biblical verses concerning the 
account of the distressing servitude in which our fathers were living; 
of the two messengers, Moses and Aaron, who were sent to them to 
rescue them and who performed miracles in the presence of the pharaoh 
and his people; of the slaughter of the first-born of the Egyptians and 
the salvation of the first-born of the children of Israel; and of the 
exodus of the people of Israel from Egypt. We are to make this recita- 
tion in the most wondrous manner and add our own praises to God 
for all these mercies. After this we are to pronounce the blessing over 
the unleavened bread and eat as much as we please of it, with bitter 
herbs, such as lettuce, endive, and celery. During most of the night 
we are to recount to our children, wives, and guests what God had 
wrought in Egypt.. ..’’45 

The use of a Karaite Haggadah is, therefore, clearly indicated. 
That this Haggadah was identical with that of the Rabbanites does 
not, however, follow. Indeed, it seems to have been the view of Anan, 
the founder of the sect, that the Davidic Psalms amply met all lit- 


43 Kol Sakhal, in Behinath Ha-Kabbalah, ed. Reggio. Goricia 1852, p. 47. 

“Cf. Aaron b. Elijah of Nicomedia, Gan Eden. Eupatoria 1864, p. 47d. 

4s Samuel b. Moses Al-Magribi, in Al-MurSid; quoted and translated by Leon 
Nemoy, in Karaite Anthology. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1952, p. 207. 
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urgical needs, “whether for the purpose of thanksgiving, or for the 
purpose of requesting the pardon of transgressions, or for the purpose 
(of giving thanks) for the goodness and kindness which God had 
bestowed upon Israel.’’4 

Yet it is a fact that, in the course of the centuries, Karaite Liturgy 
went beyond the confines of Psalms and other biblical passages. It 
began to include not only original post-biblical compositions, but 
actual borrowings from the liturgy of the Rabbanites. It is remarkable 
that a description of the Karaite Haggadah from as early as the second 
half of the ninth century indicates that that Haggadah — for all its 
departures from tradition — was anything but a mere stringing to- 
gether of Bibie verses. We are referring to a statement by Rabh 
Natronai Gaon, quoted in the Seder Rabh Amram, —a statement 
which deserves to be cited in full: — 


“He who says, in the Passover Kiddush, Syqw nN wap awE, and 
who, after completing the m3nw) 70, does not say mynDp> yn OTAY 
orxna, nor ry ‘sayy mbnno, but who (merely) says yw 7ONn 
to o°9¥02 177 132) Apy (szc), and who says from innvan Ww 4173 
Sew to 191 xx, reading the whole passage of *AN 7218 7948, — 
the verses just as they are, without any midrash at all; and who 
then says by*bn. yan, and 125s) wx, and Hallel, — (such a one 
does) a very amazing thing. He who follows this custom not only — 
as it is needless to say — has not fulfilled his religious obligation, 
but whoever does so is a pn and of a divided heart. He denies 
the words of the Sages, and despises the words of the Mishnah 
and the Talmud. And all congregations are obligated to excommu- 
nicate him, and to separate him from by-w 5b55.... And were 
it not for the hatred which is in their heart, and for their divided 
heart, so that they do not want to recite the words of the Sages, 
why should it bother them to say monn?! But those are pro, 
who mock and despise the words of the Sages, and the disciples 
of Anan (may his name rot), the grandfather of Daniel (may he 
have no continuity), who said to all who were erring and awhoring 
after him: ‘Forsake the words of the Mishnah and the Talmud, 
and I shall make you a Talmud of my own!’.. .’’47 


Whatever rabbinic passages, then, may have been omitted in this 
Karaite Haggadah, it must still have contained 7inwi 19, Wow 4172 
innvaz, ox wm diedn) jan, and the 1bs2 ws» benediction. Idelsohn, 


46 Sepher Ha-Mizwoth, in Likkute Kadmoniot, Vol. II, ed. A. Harkavy. St. 


Petersburg 1903, p. 158. 
47 Seder Rabh Amram Hashalem, ed. Frumkin, Vol. II, pp. 206 f. 
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therefore, was wrong when, on the basis of this statement by Natronai, 
he concluded that Natronai must have known the order of the Hag- 
gadah which now appears in Vol. IV of the Karaite Liturgy printed 
in Vilna, in 1890/92.48 As a matter of fact, none of the passages just 
listed occurs in this last edition of the Karaite Haggadah, which, 
from this point of view at least, represents a far more radical departure 
from the Rabbinic tradition than the abbreviated ritual described 
by Natronai. 

It need not even be supposed that the latter-day Karaite Haggadah 
is a direct descendant of the one seen by Natronai. As Al-Qirqisani’s 
account of the Jewish sects shows, there was very little uniformity 
among the Karaites.49 In a way, the Vilna edition of the Karaite 
Haggadah may even be closer to Anan’s own ideal and practice than 
the particular 9th-century version which came to Natronai’s attention. 

Be that as it may. For our present purposes we can concentrate on 
the Vilna edition,5° which, with but minor deviations presently to 
be noted, is identical with the versions published in Tchufut Kale, in 
1737 and 1809, and in Vienna, in 1854. 

As Idelsohn has correctly noted, the Haggadah for domestic use, 
technically known as wpm 55m, is an abridged version of the >bm 
Syn, which has been composed for recitation in the synagogue. 

The text of the yupm 55m follows: — 


Ps. 71.16; Ps. 45.18; Ps. 77.12-16; Neh. 9.7—-10. 

Gen. :qn71n3 and wse> ond xd pays wory ns owas ontaxd nytin 1) 
15.13-14; 31nd) Gen. 15.18. 

Ps. 105.23-25; Ex. 1.11-14. 


saya) AYA nas Sy i4n Mwp mn one 

-Ex. 1.15-16 ainz> imam > Sy paws aan 

Ex. 1.17 31ND NAM inxy yap xdy 

sya oyavdr ord Sw ots) ot pnm womtpa wy S25 ms mw aan 

-EX.'22(31n55 

-Ezek. 16.4—5 :70N aindn amdyy 

:Ezek. 16.6 aya Sy p19 aind7 awRo by ont won ms wrbs an 

Ps./'105.5-15;* Josh. 24.2=5;\ Ex) 224-35) Ex. 39-12 -iicah OA; 
Ps. 105.2627; 


48 Tdelsohn, op. cit., p. 311. 

49 Cf. Leon Nemoy: “‘Al-Qirgisani’s Account of the Jewish Sects,” in HUCA, 
Vol. VII (1930), pp. 317-97, passim. 

5° Seder Tephilloth Ha-Keraim, Vol. IV. Vilna 1892. The text of the Haggadah 
is on pp. 13-23. 

st Tdelsohn, Joc. cit. 
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:Ex. 3.19-20 :N71N2 31ND AWND 
“Ex. 6:5-8 31ND) 
Bxn422 23; Exe'7.A; 

ow pp yyn>) wy mia by ox) ayted ona oy mDAw m>D awy OM 
sEx. 7:20 2INDD :O7 TIWNI 
:Ex. 8.2 2INDD :OYyINDS Maw 
:-Ex. 8.13 a1nd> :029 Mwby 
EX, 6.20 SIND 2199 Mya 
:Ex. 9.6 JINDD :737 Mw 
-Ex. 9.10 2INDD spPnwy Mwy 
Ek, O24 SIND ns My ae 
7Ex. 10.13 DINDD :ADAN MPow 
:Ex. 10.22 3INDD wn Mywn 
-Ex. 12.29-32 aind> :mnmd) mond mod3 Mwy 

Ps. 66.8-9. 

: san mw op Sy ayabds ‘an > dy 
Deut. 26.5—8; Ps, 105.1; Ps. 78.43~51; Ex. 11.10; Ex. 12.1-28; Ex. 
WarG- 10s elt 020-25) xX. LOZ Ns. 78.345 Psy 135.8; Ps. 136,10; 
Ps, 107.8; Ps. 90.3; Ps. 9.2-6; Ps. 124.6; Ps. 68.20-21. 
oa wns oy madsen mos man op) qwy Is wnas onds1 wads qr 

: S}O8 Ar porn) mbsn 
smiand awpm ox motayo O75" 
wend omy app abs 
wed ory bn aya 7 nnno odbsi 
:o°S)4) ON TA) Ww) yraal Ap Par AoNdoa) orn wa) NinNA 
rmand moayo mda) snow pwwa ann ADD2 ows 
radio oyd 15 nymd yp» ana 02 > nyDarp o2°1) 
oy abynd onwin odn 
adit) mopn ovew Awy oF INI 
iadixo tina own omxmdy 
So aywn yen ond) 
:ab2> -yD2 axam anpd own 
smdyor anain odenaim 
im>55 wpwo) MID) TPN oy 
nba onow otyi ond ms) 
yo abam mons b> by oni wow F921 NT FITS TRaw 7 me 7D Sy) 
$0 ons mid) Ty 
yo TIT yard iowa yam wopr PNT we wT TII2 ToNI On 
wm aqow stam ain dy Sem ornas combs wds oy cpdo px cm 7D 
moyim mawa mowan $55 bsqw ma wy b> omar oD WH 119 
nm sa) 55° Mann NTNONA MDwaAT Moni 
sanndxn jor mead sr on 
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simwo mox1 nyiwn 7 mindy 
wbx oy Sx aby te 
nnowa mowd> ody ovw osyiem oan con ovIIT 1A 
nrvy obvi 
syvan Son mon dybowa 
:ODDN MMI oy O72 Ny) OND, °Nar 7p) NI 
condsy asd navn ann 
conan yp sapin Osa 
romon> ayiwn wnom 
:onyn Son wap aynna wr 
> oppgT $59 132 ANI AANA 
:omisynsa yan mown wen yn da 735) 
:Ps. 35.9-10; Zech. 9.9; Nah. 2.1; Isa. 60.21-22 7980) 


(AORN) 772 AwWyM FTA DIDT NPM) 
| ren eas Veae 
ata myom ana Sew yy os wtp. qa qws odiyn 40 arnbs oo ans 7173 
now pew wv nin odiya qoo wads Fraa1 yox wap spa ANDw -TyI>1 
JON JDO] NN 





(D727 WF WONN Nawa 7yiwr b1DI91) 

wpm ny 

Gen. 2.1-3 
qy102a a7 myo ana bsqw wy ns wipom qrana obiyn qn wads qa 
nowd 13°) WIT py 81a qws odiys foo wads Jina) 3yON wap spd) ANow 
qnaanm ody qd abs ov ans yaa: Ps. 104.15: a1nd> :o4NT 72a 22> 
pew 5 ym odiyn 4d0 abs qraay sox bsw woy> navn ov ns wIpom 
{]ON8 .]DIT OAD SNA AN 





(s3ONM) NYSON AWM) PA ASD Mpn d"nN) Dravrr b> yyw) 

2]O8 .7ANT 1D ay and sexien obiya qbn abs oy ans 472 

(278M) TN) 7XD Jann TNy)) 

sn701 Ase nos by inx1 pms wtp ws odya qd0 wads oy ans qa 
208 


yen n273 


Ps. 145.9; Ps0136.23-26 Ps.. 33.22; (Ps. 98.53-) 1 Chrony.20. 10b—1 3. 
Ps. 115.18; Ps. 145.15—-16. 


2999 Jray qanbwr pn and wewmM wo Tay Pm yawn px 
77 nrenany op) aM UN FIOM md n121 FDS FAN 
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(M872 Ws Povaa 955 TM pI por $35 babam1 nem YF NIT ANN oD 
syox 557 ns [rT ‘Tans TIA 
Ps. 107.8-9 (reading m1 — sic — for 19”); Ps. 37.10; 





(7 WON Ty) Naw) 
Exe3016-17;\bxs 3531-3; Lev19.30; Lev: 19.3. 





Lev. 23:4; Ex: 12114-20; Ex. 13.6-10; Deutz 6.20-25; Ex. 23.25; 
Deut. 6.11; Deut. 8.10; Ps. 135:19-21. 
Pscehio CHA ria LOv Liye ITO. st 2O.1 Te Ps.68. 53. 


VI. EVALUATION OF THE KARAITE HAGGADAH 


Both in order to save space, and in order to identify more clearly 
the selections from Scripture involved, we have given references to 
the Scripture verses used, instead of copying them out in full, in our 
description of the Karaite Haggadah. The reader must, therefore, 
not be misled by appearances. By far, the greatest part of the Karaite 
Haggadah consists of Scripture verses. The Hebrew texts we have 
quoted verbatim take up the least space in the total composition. If 
it be borne in mind that the text of the Haggadah runs into eleven full 
pages, the ratio between Bible verses and non-biblical compositions 
can easily be visualized. 

We see, then, that the Haggadah begins with a string of Psalm 
verses. This, in itself, is not typically Karaite. The earliest Rabbanite 
selihoth compositions, for example, followed the identical method. 
“One can clearly see that they are grouped together from specific 
points of view. For example, a number of verses with bs, or with ap, 
or with 7wAa7 appears together. Or the same word with which one 
verse concludes begins the next verse.... In short, there are points 
of contact for the listener or the worshipper, by means of which he 
can follow, or respond to, the prayer of the precentor.’’* 

For instance, we can compare the opening verses of the Karaite 
Haggadah with the introductory Scripture verses of the selihoth 
liturgy. The latter consist of Ps. 65.3 (iga’); Ps. 66.23 (sa); Ps. 86.9 
(wa).83 The former are Ps.-71.16 (Tats); Ps. 45.18 (721%); Ps. 


82 I. Elbogen, Der jtidische Gottesdienst. Leipzig 1913, pp. 222 f. 
33 Cf. Abraham Rosenfeld (ed.), The Authorised Selichot for the Whole Year. 


London 1957, pp. 4f. 
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77.12 (Wats). What zs typically Karaite is the fact that the Passover 
Haggadah begins in this fashion. The Rabbanite Haggadah, of course, 
begins with the Kiddush, — as already laid down in the Mishnah.®4 

Yet, as the Karaite Haggadah proceeds, we note that the Scripture 
verses are interrupted by introductory phrases. These phrases are 
‘“‘narrative’’ portions, and they are invariably followed by a Scriptural 
reference ‘‘substantiating’’ the statement just made, and introduced 
by terms like a)nDD and 7°39 ainDn. This is not identical with the 
particular midrash of the Rabbanite Haggadah, but it is a form of 
‘‘midrash”’ just the same. The introductory statement, leading to the 
enumeration of the ‘“‘Ten Plagues,’’ is definitely indebted to the 
rabbinic midrash, even though it is more elaborate than the latter, 
and even though the rabbinic m20 wy ox has reference to Deut. 
26.8, while the Karaite mi39 ~wy om is offered as an interpretation of 
x0 Ae 

It will be noted that the ‘“‘key”’ verses of the Rabbanite Haggadah 
also appear in the Karaite text, viz.,: Deut. 6.21; Gen. 15.13-14; 
Josh. 24.2-5; and Deut. 26.5-8. 

We come now to a consideration of the only lengthy passage in the 
Karaite Haggadah which is not a mere stringing together of Scripture 
verses. It is the passage beginning with wbx 7172.55 The indebted- 
ness of this prayer to the phraseology of Rabbanite Liturgy is ob- 
vious, — and so are the conscious departures from Rabbanite usage. 
The prayer begins with an adaptation of the oD) 7wyw benediction. 
But, contrary to rabbinic requirements,5° shem and malkhuth are not 
included. As some of the other benedictions in the Karaite Haggadah 
show, there was no opposition in principle to the mentioning of shem 
and malkhuth. Rather do we seem to deal here with a conscious en- 
deavor not to follow the rabbinic requirements too consistently. This 
is evident in the adaptation of the o°D)] Mwyw benediction itself, which, 
in the Rabbanite tradition, is not used on Passover at all,57 but is 
restricted to Purim and Hanukkah. It is in connection with the latter 
that it seems to have had its origin.s° 


54 Pesahim 10:2. 

88 Seder Tephilloth Ha-Keraim, Vol. 1V, Vilna 1892, pp. 18 f. We have transcribed 
this prayer in what we believe to have been its original poetic form. In the Vilna 
edition it is printed as if it were prose. 

5° Cf. b. Berakhoth 12a. 

57 Note, however, the phrase wmanxd vvyy ond 2... mmab oan me jap 
1dx7 oom b> nv wd) in the traditional Haggadah. Cf. E. D. Goldschmidt, Die Pessach- 
Haggada. Berlin, Schocken, 1936, p. 66. 

5§ Cf. S. Stein: ‘The Liturgy of Hanukkah and the First Two Books of Macca- 
bees,” in The Journal of Jewish Studies, Vol. V (1954). 
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The phrase gym Nam Syta7 bz is, of course, biblical (Deut. 
10.17), but, following on imax vmds iwmds oy in a form of address 
to God, it is definitely reminiscent of the opening of the abhoth section 
of the ‘amidah. Obviously an imitation of the phrase }\D°»Y2) "NA 
Sxaw macbo-7 ma in the Rabbanite Kaddish are the words 102 
Sew? ma wy $5 m2) oD na). And it is clear that wnt we Tbs 72 
yy) 110°) goes back to the Rabbanite sheheheyanu benediction. 

Of even greater significance is the position of this prayer within 
the context of the Karaite Haggadah. It is to be remembered that, 
unlike the Rabbanite custom, the Kiddush (or what corresponds to it 
here) does not come at the beginning of the domestic service, but 
right before the eating of unleavened bread, bitter herbs, and the meal. 
The prayer under discussion leads over into the Kiddush. Moreover, 
even though the Hallel Psalms come after the meal, the position of 
this prayer corresponds to that of the asher ge-alanu benediction in 
the Rabbanite Haggadah. As a matter of fact, the prayer contains 
all the elements of the asher ge-alanu benediction,59 as the following 
juxtaposition of phrases will show: — 


Asher Ge-alanu Karaite Prayer 
qywosi ws... 7172 RON ae COS. ATs. aI 
oatyind ayum... 72 oy ds es mdyi mn wd... 1D 
oan orn odindy osayiom oan on odin ona wibs 
ornow oidwb yinsap> srpy ode nnowa mav> orbyn oww 
owwi Fy p33 
nays 
omar yo aw Sox ny nby) om, nar aap ws) 
‘yy OP NDDT 791 
wndsa by 49 ATIn onbiy mx nawn ann 


It is thus clear that the Karaite prayer under discussion is merely 
a very much elaborated version of the Rabbanite asher ge-alanu 
benediction. The references to the Election of Israel — not based on 
the asher ge-alanu benediction — become intelligible, as does the 
adaptation of the sheheheyanu benediction, once this passage is un- 
derstood as an introduction to the Kiddush. We may add that there 
is an obvious attempt in this prayer to treat the following themes 
poetically: The Exodus and the Punishment meted out to the Egyp- 
tians, the Election of Israel, and the Revelation at Sinai. Now it so 
happens that the identical themes are handled in a very similar way 
in some lengthy poetical inserts, quoted as optional reading by Saadia 


59 For the text of the latter, see Goldschmidt, of. cit., p. 69. 
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Gaon, and still used by the Jews of Yemen and of parts of Tripol- 
itania.“ What is more, the rubrics of the Haggadah for which, ac- 
cording to Saadia, these inserts have been composed are the asher 
ge-alanu benediction and the Kiddush! 

It stands to reason, therefore, that the Karaite prayer Gniue the 
phrases which would run counter to rabbinic usage) might very well 
go back to a Rabbanite prototype of the kind mentioned by Saadia. 
Similarly, while the phrase, bx1w 19y NX WIP) 772 WR, in the Kzddush 
proper reminds us of the bxtw ns wip ws, which Natronai Gaon 
cited as the Karaite custom,” the elongated form of the benediction 
over the wine might likewise gO back to something not exclusively 
Karaite. Saadia knows of the custom of making a lengthy benediction 
out of this blessing over the wine, —a custom, however, which he 
strictly interdicts.°* And Hai Gaon reports that “‘the inhabitants of 
Basra, Elam, and Persia’ say: "1D 216 wien) D»DYy [77] 872 TWwk, while 
others are reported as saying ‘‘a lengthy benediction, }? 873 "WKS 
owe ods mown b’oy, and many words.’’64 

As far as the benediction 70) 7x0 no°Dx Sy any) is concerned, 
there is no uniformity among the editions. The Vilna edition of 1892 
has it, and so does the Tchufut Kale edition of 1737.°5 But it is missing 
in the Tchufut Kale edition of 1809, and in the Vienna edition of 
1854.°7 Moreover, those editions which omit this form of the benedic- 
tion do have the Rabbanite benediction axo nbs Sy ins). But they 
omit the eating of maror altogether. Curiously enough, therefore, 
both versions of the Karaite Haggadah can be said to follow Rabbanite 
thinking, while departing from Rabbanite practice, at one and the 
same time. 

The Talmud makes it clear that the eating of bitter herbs — unlike 
the eating of unleavened bread — was a biblical commandment which 
could be fulfilled in connection with the paschal sacrifice only.** The 
eating of bitter herbs after the cessation of the paschal sacrifice is no 
longer a biblical obligation, but a rabbinic ordinance, instituted as a 


60 Siddur Rabh Saadia Gaon, ed. Davidson, Assaf and Joel. Jerusalem, Mekize 
Nirdamim, 1941, pp. I41—45. 

6 Cf. Goldschmidt, op. cit., p. 110. 6 See Note 47, above. 

63 Saadia, op. cit., p.-I41. 64 See Saadia, loc. cit., editors’ notes. 

65 Seder Hatephilloth. Vchufut Kale 1737, Vol. II, p. 31a. 

6 Cf. Seder Birkhoth Ha-Keraim. Tchufut Kale 1809, p. 9b. 

67 Cf. Seder Tephilloth Ha-Keraim. Vienna 1854. V@l. IV, p. 17. 

68 See b. Pesahim 115a; and cf. Petuchowski, in Journal of Biblical Literature, 
Vol. LX XVI (1957), pp. 296-98. But note the reading 770) ax0 nbvox by found in 
a few MSS, quoted in E. D. Goldschmidt, mnitdim) nop bw ann. Jerusalem, 1960, 
pp. 59f. 
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zekher. To combine the two observances — having two different sources 
of authority behind them — in one benediction is, therefore, from the 
rabbinic point of view, an impossibility. Yet two editions of the 
Karaite Haggadah do just that! However, the mere fact that the 
eating of maror is provided for at all shows the influence of rabbinic 
thinking. This is made clear by the express statements of Aaron b. 
Elijah of Nicomedia (Constantinople, 14th century),°? and of Elijah 
BaSyatchi (Constantinople, 15th century).7° 

Both of these Karaite authorities recognize that the biblical com- 
mandment to eat maror had reference to the paschal sacrifice only. 
Both of them likewise insist that the obligation of eating maror still 
rests upon us by the authority of ‘Tradition.’’7* Both of them, more- 
over, point out that the function of the maror is to remind us of the 
Egyptians’ embittering: the life of our fathers. Since the eating of 
maror is not motivated in this way in the Bible itself,7 it follows that 
this symbolical meaning of the custom has been adopted from rabbinic 
sources. 

At the same time, those versions of the Karaite Haggadah which 
omit the eating of maror altogether show an implicit acceptance of 
the rabbinic distinction between biblical laws and rabbinic ordinances, 
preferring in this case to ignore the latter. 

In the Grace after Meals it is interesting to note that the few 
sentences which are not Bible quotations show a marked resemblance 
to the form of the Grace in the Sepharadi tradition. Compare the 
Karaite pi pom $25 Saban) pinpa) yt wi AND... 999 ny qan>wn 
mxna qws pn 7a bad with the Sepharadi 7anbw .99b pina yt NIT 7D 
>) 872 Awe pny qa$5> im mend ppnm .b2> qray.2 

Further dependence upon the Rabbanite prototype of the Grace 
can be seen in the ‘‘emendation”’ of the first word of Ps. 107:8.74 The 
biblical verse has 171; the Karaite text reads 773. The ‘‘emendation’’ 
has been ‘covered up” so skillfully that the word m1 has even been 
provided with the Masoretic accent of the original. Why this ‘“emenda- 
tion’? We suggest that it was due to the fact that, in the Rabbanite 
Grace, 77) was the first word of the second paragraph, and followed 
immediately upon 927 nx yn. 


69 Cf. Gan Eden. Eupatoria 1864, p. 47c, d. 

70 Cf. Adereth Eliyahu. Eupatoria 1835, p. 40ob. 

™ gwan bapp, according to Aaron b. Elijah; and pwn bap», according to 
BaSgyatchi. # 

7 Cf. Goldschmidt, Die Pessach-Haggada, Berlin, 1936, pp. 64 f. ' 

723 Cf. Moses Gaster (ed.), The Book of Prayer etc. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1949, Vol. I, p. 60. 

74 Vilna edition of 1892, p. 21. 
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Of the various versions considered, the Vilna edition of 1892 is 
unique in omitting the following Scripture verses between Ex. 13.10 
and Deut. 6:20:—Ex. 23.14; Ex: 23.15; Ex. 34:23; Ex. 34.18; Ex: 34234; 
Ex. 34.24; and Ex. 34.23.75 This arrangement looks very much as if it 
were intended for some form of responsive reading. 

It is, of course, not particularly remarkable that the Karaite 
Haggadah does not include such specific Rabbanite provisions as that 
of the “four cups,” the afikoman, etc. And yet, it is obvious that, 
without the Rabbanite prototype, the Karaite Haggadah would not 
contain all of the material which has been included. It has also been 
shown to be likely that the Karaite Haggadah incorporates what, 
at one time, may have been legitimate local variants within Rabbanite 
circles themselves. But one thing is certain: every page of the Karaite 
Haggadah proclaims the rejection of rabbinic legislation. 


VII. A COMPARISON OF THE Two HAGGADOTH 


If, in comparison with the traditional Rabbanite Haggadah, that of 
the West London Synagogue showed marked ‘‘Karaite’’ tendencies, 
the investigation of the Karaite Haggadah itself should have made it 
quite clear that the West London Synagogue Haggadah is more closely 
related, after all, to that of Rabbinic Judaism than to the Karaite 
ritual. And this in spite of the fact that it shares with the latter the 
rejection of some of the more dramatic and picturesque features of 
the rabbinic Passover observance. In the final analysis, the West 
London Synagogue Haggadah represents an attempt at ‘“‘reforming”’ 
the existing structure, while the Karaite Haggadah, with all its in- 
debtedness to the Rabbanite prototype, is the result of a conscious 
attempt at creating a liturgy de novo. Moreover, it is extremely ques- 
tionable whether the Rev. David Woolf Marks ever made a thorough 
study of the Karaite Liturgy. 

Under the circumstances, it is especially instructive to note that, 
in addition to common omissions, the two non-rabbinic Haggadoth 
have elements in common on the positive side which they do not share 
with the Rabbanite Haggadah. There is, first of all, Psalm 78, of which 
the whole is included in the West London Synagogue Haggadah, and 
of which the Karaite Haggadah incorporates verses 3-4, and 43-51. 
And then there is the 12th chapter of Exodus, of which verses 1-32 


7s Cf. the following editions: — Tchufut Kale 1737, Vol. II, p. 31b; Tchufut 
Kale 1809, p. 10a; Vienna 1854, Vol. IV, p. 18. 
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are part of the Karaite Haggadah, and verses 1-20, and 40-42, part 
of the West London Synagogue Haggadah.7® 

The choice of Ps. 78 is not too difficult to explain. To someone 
looking for biblical texts dealing with the Exodus, verses from this 
Psalm would sooner or later suggest themselves. Yet it is likewise 
understandable why the traditional Haggadah does not include this 
Psalm. Ps. 78 is excessively preoccupied with Israel’s repeated ‘‘back- 
sliding.’”’ The idolatrous past history of the people is indeed not com- 
pletely glossed over even in the Rabbanite Haggadah. The recitation 
of Joshua 24:2-4 was meant to call to mind just that particular phase 
of Israel’s past. But the recurrent theme of Ps. 78 was hardly appro- 
priate to the over-all arrangement of the Passover seder. That arrange- 
ment, according to the Mishnah,7’ called for the narrative to begin 
with shame and degradation, and to end on a note of praise. The 
recitation of Ps. 78 would thus have been impossible the moment the 

. theme of ‘‘redemption”’ had been introduced. That Marks was able 
to insert Ps. 78 at the very place of the Haggadah where tradition 
calls for the completion of the Hallel Psalms, omitting Pss. 115-118 
at that, shows how very much out of sympathy Marks must have 
been with the whole tendency of the traditional Haggadah, — or else 
how little he knew about it. 

To account for the presence of Ex. 12 is somewhat more com- 
plicated. Perhaps the best way to understand it would be to realize 
why it is mot included in the Rabbanite Haggadah. After all, at a 
first glance, nothing seems more logical for inclusion in the Haggadah 
than that particular chapter, detailing the observance of the first 
Passover. Yet, in making that statement, we have already given the 
answer. Ex. 12 deals specifically with the first Passover, and Rabbinic 
Law clearly distinguishes between o1x» nop, that first Passover, and 
m7 nop, the Passover as it was to be observed henceforth.78 Many 
of the details mentioned in Ex. 12 were to have no further application 
after the first Passover. Under the circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the chapter figures neither in the traditional Haggadah nor in 
connection with the prayers for the Restoration of the sacrificial cult. 

The Karaite inclusion of this chapter might have been ascribed 


76 Verses 27 and 39 of this chapter also occur in the West London Synagogue 
Haggadah, but they do so in different contexts, and correspond to the use of the 
isolated verses 12, 26, 27, and 39 in the Rabbanite Haggadah. 

77 Pesahim 10.4. 

78 Cf. Mekhilta Pisha, ch. III, ed. Lauterbach, Vol. I, p. 25, and ch. IV, ed. 
Lauterbach, Vol. I, pp. 30-31. Cf. also b. Pesahim 96a. 
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to the Karaite rejection of the distinction made by the Rabbis between 
the two kinds of pesah, were it-not for the fact that the Karaite 
legalists show themselves fully aware of it, and accept it.7? However, 
we do not need to assume a universal acceptance of this rabbinic 
distinction among the Karaites. Besides, the biblical chapter could 
have found admittance into the Karaite Haggadah before the rabbinic 
distinction found acceptance among Karaite legalists. We must also 
bear in mind that the Karaite Haggadah as such resembles nothing 
so much as a concordance of biblical verses dealing with Passover. 
And, along with all the other texts, Ex. 12 would obviously have to 
be included, — if only as a reminder of how the first Passover was 
observed, and without any implication of hoping to repeat that 
observance. 

But the editor of the West London Synagogue Haggadah shows 
himself quite unconcerned about, if not actually ignorant of, the 
rabbinic distinction between ox) MDD and nin7 nob. Here it is not 
just a case of a suitable biblical passage, or of a striking historical 
reminscence. Here®® we have a prayer: “...and bring us speedily 
unto Zion, thy holy city, that we may there present the sacrifices 
incumbent upon us, even the sacrifice of this Passover, according to 
all its statutes and ordinances.”’ This is immediately followed by the 
words from Ex. 12.43, ‘‘This is the ordinance of the Passover,’’ which 
is here used as an introduction to Ex. 12.1-20. In other words, this 
Haggadah envisages the regulations of Ex. 12 as being in force at 
the time of the Restoration! At this point even the Karaites have 
been left far behind in the rejection of the rabbinic interpretation 
of Scripture. 

In the early history of Reform Judaism there have been instances 
also in other countries of Reformers rejecting the Rabbinic Tradition, 
and taking their stand on the Bible alone. (This position was tenable 
until the Higher Criticism was believed to have undermined the 
authority of the Scriptures, and until, with the espousal of the doctrine 
of “Progressive Revelation,” even the Talmud was seen as manifesting 
some advance in religious thought.) But nowhere do we see such 
“Karaite’’ tendencies more pronounced than in the West London 
Synagogue of British Jews, and nowhere have they been more firmly 
enshrined in the Reform Liturgy than in the Haggadah of that 
synagogue. 

It is for this reason, as well as for the fact that here we have a 


79 Cf. BaSyatchi, op. cit., Seder ‘Inyan Pesah, ch. I, pp. 33d-34a, and ch. IX, 
p. 36b, c; and Samuel b. Moses Al-Magribi, in Nemoy, op. cit., pp. 196 f. 
8° Forms of Prayer, Vol. II, pp. 17 f. 
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“Reform” prayer book with newly created prayers for the Return to 
Zion and the Restoration of the sacrifices, that the Haggadah of the 
West London Synagogue deserves to be rescued from oblivion, and to 
be studied as a unique document in the history of Reform Judaism. 


VIII. Postscript 


There is a certain atmosphere we normally associate with the Passover 
seder. It has something to do with the ‘‘four cups” of wine, with the 
mah nishtannah, and, in general, with the role of the children on that 
particular occasion. One wonders, therefore, what the atmosphere 
must have been which was engendered by the solemn reading.of Mr. 
Marks’s Haggadah. 

Mr. Leonard G. Montefiore, O.B.E., a son of Claude G. Montefiore, 
who numbers among his family founders of the West London Syna- 
- gogue, can think of no instance of this Haggadah’s having been used in 
his family. He remembers his father’s using an Orthodox Haggadah, 
and he writes: “‘I should surmise that the founder families were in the 
Seder service a law to themselves, and bothered very little in this 
matter about the views of Mr. Marks. I fear we shall never know.’ 
Yet the Haggadah continued to be reprinted in each succeeding 
edition of the West London Synagogue prayer book. Only the prayers 
for the Restoration of the sacrifices were deleted after 1888. 

But the ‘‘Karaite’’ tendencies in that congregation’s history seem 
to have been co-extensive only with the long incumbency of David 
Woolf Marks. They were no longer in evidence during the ministry of 
his successors, — among whom we might single out the Rev. Morris 
Joseph (1848-1930), who was anything but a Karaite. 

In 1941, Rabbi Harold F. Reinhart — then Senior Minister of the 
West London Synagogue — published an English version of the 
Haggadah, which, with but few omissions, faithfully followed the 
rabbinic tradition.” 


8 In a private communication to the author, dated November 5th, 1959. 

82 Published under the title ‘‘Haggadah Shel Pesach — Service for the First Evening 
of Passover,” as a “Supplement” to The Synagogue Review of April 1941. The fact 
that this was in English only, having solely the Hebrew benedictions and “catch- 
words” in English transliteration, was undoubtedly due to the difficulties of pub- 
lishing in war time. At the “Community Seder,’’ conducted at the West London 
Synagogue at that time, many passages were read in Hebrew from a specially pre- 
pared ‘“‘scissors-and-paste’’ Haggadah made up from the traditional text. The 
omissions include all phrases referring to the Restoration, the Ten Plagues, shephokh 
hamathekha, the Washing of Hands, as well as the midrash on Deut. 26.5-8. Some 
passages, such as the asher ge-alanu benediction and the nirzah, were paraphrased 
ina “‘universalistic’”’ vein. 
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ZUNZ AND REFORM JUDAISM 
SAMUEL S. COHON, 5"; 


EOPOLD ZUNZ associated himself with the Reform movement 
in Judaism in the early days of its existence, as it was groping 
for a clear expression in theory and in practice. Under the leadership 
of Israel Jacobson at Seesen, Cassel, and Berlin, it limited itself to the 
aesthetic modification of synagogue custom and ritual procedure. In 
basic principles it eschewed the radicalism of David Friedlander and of 
Lazarus Bendavid, and strove to adhere to traditional Judaism, justi- 
fying its moderate innovations by appeals to the Talmud and the 
Codes, as is evident from the writings of Rabbi Aaron Chorin and the 
collected responsa of Nogah Hazedek.* Zunz introduced a new element. 
He appealed to the testimony of historical science, which came into 
being with the researches of Rapoport, Krochmal, and others. The 
historical approach added a new dimension to Judaism as a whole. 
In contrast to the earlier static view of Judaism, including Mendels- 
sohn’s, Zunz’s idea presented Judaism as a growing spiritual phenom- 
enon, responding to the needs of changing times. 


I 


Yom Tob Lippmann (Leopold) Zunz was born in Detmold, in the 
principality of Lippe, in the heart of Germany, on August 12, 1794. 
His father was R. Mendl Emanuel, an indigent scholar, and his mother 
Hendel Behrens, the daughter of an indigent hazzan at Detmold. 
When Leopold was one year old, the family moved to Hamburg, 
where the father opened a Beth Hamidrash. But tubercular trouble 
forced him to abandon teaching; and he opened a small grocery store. 
As the business brought him little income, he supplemented it with 
private tutoring. He used to take the young Leopold on his walks, 
and initiated him, when he was of a very tender age, in Hebrew gram- 
mar, Pentateuch, and the Jewish script. At five Leopold knew parts 
of the Bible by heart and began to study Talmud. Owing to his 
father’s ailment, he passed to a number of other teachers. A year after 
his father’s death (July 3, 1802), the frail precocious nine year old lad 
was placed in the Beth Hamidrash of R. Hertz Samson at Wolfen- 
biittel (June 5, 1803), where he met the future historian Marcus Jost 


t Dessau, 1818. 
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with whom he formed a life-long friendship. The instruction which 
consisted mainly of Talmud, lasted until 5 Pp. M. during the summer, 
and until 4 in the winter. Bible was taught on Friday morning by 
Herr Kalman, who kept Mendelssohn’s translation before him. Four 
or five hours a week were devoted to writing Yiddish and German, to 
reading and arithmetic. The head master was Reb Lik of Burg Ebrach 
(near Bamberg), a Cabbalist who had studied in Poland. Following the 
sudden death of both teachers, a man named Michel took over for a 
while. Zunz remembers him particularly for his laziness. 

A change came over the school, about the time of the beginning of 
French rule in Westphalia, with*the arrival of inspector Ehrenberg. 
“In one day, literally,’’ Zunz writes, ‘‘we had passed from the middle 
ages to a new era.”’ The school was reorganized along modern lines. 
The young Zunz was enabled to earn his livelihood by tutoring younger 
boys at the Samson school.” After the death of his mother, on Novem- 
ber 9, 1809, Ehrenberg acted as a parent to him. He taught him ancient 
history, supplementing it with translations into Hebrew, of studies in 
aesthetics and natural history. Zunz was considered more a member 
of the Ehrenberg family than a pupil. Subsequently the pupil honored 
the memory of his teacher by writing his biography. In 1809 (while 
Jost entered the gymnasium of Brunswick), Zunz was admitted to the 
upper class of the gymnasium in Wolfenbiittel, being the first Jewish 
boy to attend a public high school. During 1810 he taught at the 
Free School in exchange for board and lodging, and continued his 
studies in algebra and optics. The same year he began to write poetry, 
and was appointed teacher by the Consistory of Westphalia. 

At the age of twenty-one (1815), Zunz left for Berlin, where he 
was welcomed by one of the parnassim, Reuben Samuel Gumpertz, 
who became his patron. However, Zunz would not live in the home of 
his patron, not willing to be a recipient of charity. Instead, he ac- 
cepted a tutorship in the home of Henrietta Hertz, whose son was too 
frail in health to attend a public school. Zunz soon began tocontribute 
belles-lettres and poetry to Gubitz’s Gesellschafter and J. D. Simansky’s 
Leuchte (1817), and to develop his interest in scholarship. 

On Yom Kippur, 1816, he attended the Jacobson Temple and heard 
the first sermon in German. He was drawn to the Reform circle and 
resolved to become a preacher. He wrote his first sermon in 1817, on 
“Religiositat,” in the spirit of Schleiermacher, and delivered it before 
a circle of friends in Berlin. The same year, he preached in Leipzig. 
At the University of Berlin, he studied under August Boeckh and 
Fr. A. Wolf, the creators of modern philology, from whom he learned 


? Zunz, ‘‘Schooldays,” in L. W. Schwartz’s Memoirs of my People, pp. 319-24. 
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how to delve into ancient writings and to wrest their secrets. He 
studied Semitics under the Bible critics De Wette and Wilken, and 
came under the influence of the philosophers Savigny and Schleier- 
macher. While still at Wolfenbiittel he was introduced to Wolf’s 
Bibliotheca Hebraea and to David Ganz’s Zemah David. He now re- 
ceived a further impulse toward Jewish scholarship through manu- 
scripts from Palestine and Turkey, shown him by a Polish Jew, 
David ben Aaron. 

These interests expressed themselves in his first essay ‘‘Etwas iiber 
die rabbinische Literatur; Nebst Nachrichten iiber ein Altes bis 
Jetzt Ungedrucktes Hebraisches Werk” (1818). This study marks the 
birth of modern Jewish historical and literary criticism. In the belief 
that rabbinic learning had drawn to an end and that no further con- 
tributions in this field might be expected in the future, Zunz advocated 
that efforts should be made to secure an. accurate account of its 
achievements. He exposed the ignorance of non-Jewish writers on 
Jews and Judaism, and showed the valuable contributions which 
Jews had made to many sciences. On this account, he pleaded for the 
recognition of Judaism and its literature in university research and 
teaching. While mistaken in its basic assumption, this essay marks 
a contribution of the first order to the new Science of Judaism in 
Germany. It forms an introduction to Zunz’s entire career of scholar- 
ship, outlining the task of the scientific study of Judaism to which he 
devoted himself through a period of more than half a century. 

About the time of the appearance of his essay, he was invited to 
become a candidate for the position of preacher at the Hamburg 
Temple, a position which he might have secured, had he not with- 
drawn in favor of his friend Biischenthal whom he recognized as more 
competent for the position than himself. He returned from his visit 
to Hamburg, and resumed his studies at the University of Berlin, 
which he completed in 1819. His degree of Ph.D., he received from the 
University of Halle in 1821. His dissertation dealt with Shem Tob ibn 
Falaquera’s Sefer Hama‘alot. 

As his reputation began to spread, leaders of communities con- 
sulted him on Jewish questions. In 1820 Baruch Landau, the head of 
the Maskilim of K6énigsberg, asked him to outline the program of 
studies for the school which was to be opened in his city. Zunz’s 
reply does not show that he excelled in pedagogy. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that his effort to secure a teaching position in K6énigsberg 
failed. Instead, he was afforded the opportunity of preaching at the 
Beer Temple in Berlin (from May, 1820 to the spring of 1822). His 
forthrightness to the point of bluntness gave offense to some of the 
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leading members. On learning that the Board planned to reprimand 
him for his tactlessness, he sent in his resignation. His letter was 
returned to him unopened, with a notification of his dismissal. The 
sermons which he preached at the Beer Temple, were published in 
1823, with an introduction in which he voices his complaint against the 
deplorable conditions prevailing in the great communities of Israel. 
Despite their lack of Jewish distinctiveness, such as the use of Midrash, 
etc., his sermons were of a high character. David Kaufmann regards 
them as ‘‘the richest which the eloquence of the pulpit in Germany 
has given forth to the Jews.’’s 

As preacher of the Beer Temple, he surrounded himself with a 
circle of intellectuals who helped him found the “Verein fiir die Kultur 
u. Wissenschaft d. Juden’’ (Nov. 17, 1819). Its purpose was to lead 
the Jews, through culture and knowledge, into harmonious relation to 
the age and the nation in which they lived. Emancipation and Reform 
were to be buttressed by the results of the Science of Judaism. The 
jurist and Hegelian, Eduard Gans, acted as president. The practical- 
minded Moser, an employee of D. Friedlander, was one of the chief 
workers. The spiritual dynamo of the society was Zunz. Other out- 
standing members were Emanuel Wolf (1799-1847), a protégé of 
Jacobson and an assistant preacher at the Hamburg Temple, Ludwig 
Markus (who, failing to secure an appointment as professor of history 
in a German University, accepted a position at Dijon in France, and 
ended as a research scholar, supported by the Rothschilds in Paris), 
and Heinrich Heine. The roster included also the veterans Lazarus 
Bendavid, David Friedlander, and Israel Jacobson. The society 
originally called itself ‘“Young Israel,’’ and numbered 50 members in 
Berlin, 20 in Hamburg, and some in other cities. The Verein lasted 
three years. Its great expectations proved disappointing. However, if 
it had accomplished nothing more than to enable Zunz to propagate 
his scientific ideas and to expose Heine to Zunz’s influence, inspiring 
him with Jewish themes and reminiscences, it would have justified 
its existence. Gans, for all his calls to loyalty, went over to Christian- 
ity, to secure an appointment as professor of jurisprudence at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Heine, too, abandoned the ship. Zunz, in the words 
of Heine, ‘remained true to the great caprice of his soul.’’ Under his 
editorship, the Verein published its one volume of the Zeitschrift fiir 
die Wissenschaft des Judentums (1823), to which he contributed the 
best articles. These included a study of the names of Spanish cities in 
Jewish literature, Ueber die in den hebrdisch-jiidischen Schriften vor- 
kommenden hispanischen Ortnamen, in which he outlined a complete 
program of scientific writing of Jewish history and religion. Of still 


3 Jewish Chronicle, August 8, 1884, p. 7. 
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greater importance was his biography of Rashi, the first methodical 
presentation of a Jewish worthy, which served as a model for S. L. 
Rapoport in the writing of his biographies of Nathan of Rome, 
Saadia, Kalir, R. Hai, R. Hananel, etc. A third essay of similarly high 
scientific merit was his Grundlinien zu einer Kiinftigen Statistik der 
Juden, which charted out the lines of study of Jewish demography in 
all its phases. 

Zunz expressed his bitter disappointment over the failure of the 
Verein in a letter to his Hamburg friend Immanuel Wohlwill (Wolf), 
written in 1824. “Jews, and the Judaism which we wish to reconstruct,” 
he lamented, ‘‘are a prey to disunion, and the booty of vandals, fools, 
money changers, idiots, and parnassim. Many a change or season will 
pass over this generation and leave it unchanged: internally ruptured, 
rushing into the arms of Christianity, the religion of expediency, 
without stamina and without principle; one section thrust aside by 
Europe and vegetating in filth, with longing eyes directed toward the 
Messiah’s ass or other members of the long-eared fraternity; the other 
occupied with fingering state securities and the pages of a cyclopedia, 
and constantly oscillating between wealth and bankruptcy, oppression 
and tolerance. Their own science is dead among Jews, and the 
intellectual concerns of European nations do not appeal to them be- 
cause, faithless to themselves, they are strangers to abstract truth and 
slaves of self-interest.’’ As to the disappearance of the Verein, Zunz 
observes, ‘‘The truth is that it never had existence. Five or six enthusi- 
asts met together, and like Moses ventured to believe that their spirit 
would communicate itself to others. That was self-deception. The 
only imperishable possession rescued from this deluge is the Science of 
Judaism. It lives even though not a finger has been raised in its 
service for hundreds of vears. I confess that, barring submission to the 
judgment of God, I find solace only in the cultivation of the Science of 
Judaism.’’4 

His livelihood, Zunz eked out from teaching Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics. In 1822, he joined the editorial staff of the ‘““Haude und 
Spener’sche Zeitung.’ In 1826, he was appointed director of the 
Jewish Gemeindeschule, a post which he held to 1830, when he resigned 
because his plans for the school’s improvement were blocked. This 
meant still greater drudgery in the Spener’sche Zeitung, for which he 
excerpted and translated from the foreign press. Due to differences of 
political opinion with the management, he relinquished also this 
position (1831). 


4 Cited in English translation in G. Karpeles’ Jewish Literature and Other 
Essays, pp. 325-26. 
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His enforced leisure he utilized for writing his classic work, which 
was to make him the acknowledged master of the Science of Judaism. 
As far back as 1825, he had drafted a plan for a work in four parts on 
the ‘‘Wissenschaft des Judentums,”’ and subsequently began to negoti- 
ate with publishers regarding the projected writing. On October 18, 
1831, he began to labor in earnest, and issued Dze Gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrage der Juden on July 21, 1832. The work was to serve a threefold 
purpose: to establish the full right of the Jews to citizenship, to over- 
come the Prussian government’s prohibition of preaching in the 
vernacular in the synagogues (such sermons being legally recognized 
as the exclusive claim of Christianity), and to vindicate the right of 
Judaism and its literature as an academic study in the universities. 

In the remarkable preface to this work, Zunz inveighs against the 
authorities of Germany for withholding from the Jews their human 
rights. ‘‘The time has come,” he declares, ‘‘that the Jews of Europe, 
and particularly of Germany, be granted full right and liberty instead 
of rights and liberties; not miserable degrading privileges, but com- 
plete elevating citizenship.”” ‘The Emancipation of the Jews,’ Zunz 
observes, “has made considerable headway in the past fifty years, 
despite the miserable scribblers. The more capable writers and the 
greater legislators rallied to the side of oppressed Jewry. A liberal 
attitude is being shown by German princes, who have hearts for their 
Jewish and Christian subjects. 

“The civil disabilities of the Jews are bound up with the neglect 
of Jewish science. Through ampler spiritual culture and more profound 
knowledge of their own affairs, the Jews would not only have attained 
a higher degree of recognition and also of right, but could have avoided 
many a blunder of legislation and many a prejudice against Jewish 
antiquity, which are a direct consequence of the neglected condition 
in which, for the past seventy years, Jewish literature and the Science of 
Judaism find themselves in Germany. And though the writings about 
the Talmud and against the Jews spring up overnight like mushrooms, 
and some dozens of Solons obtrude themselves upon us, as reformers, 
there has been no book of importance, from which statesmen might 
have secured counsel, no professor lectured on Judaism and Jewish 
literature, no German academy offered a prize in this field, no philan- 
thropist undertook travels in its behalf. Lawgiver and scholar — I 
make no mention of the vulgar writers — had to follow mendaciously, 
the seventeenth century authorities: Eisenmanger, Schudt, Buxdorf, 
etc., or to borrow the doubtful wisdom of modern reporters .... The 
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real so-called ‘Knowledge of Judaism’ stands to this day where Eisen- 
manger placed it one hundred thirty-five years ago, and philology has 
hardly moved from its position these two hundred years. Consequently, 
even estimable writers, on approaching the Jewish problem, assume a 
wholly other, one might say a ghostly nature; all citations out of the 
secondary sources of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are 
copied ; objections which were successfully refuted long ago, are dished 
up again.” Abandoning all scientific discipline, they conjure up — 
in ignorance or in malice — out of an imaginary Judaism and their own 
Christianity, a kind of conversionist system, or they erroneously 
deduce the need of retrogressive laws. Though some excellent men have 
raised their voices in behalf of Jewish knowledge, not enough has been 
done in this direction. 

“In the meantime, however, the Jews have not remained wholly 
idle. Since Mendelssohn, they have written. and labored in behalf 
of civil rights, culture, and Reform, and finally also in the interest of 
their downtrodden antiquities. In life and in science, in education and 
in religion, in ideas, needs, and hopes, the new age has revealed its 
strength. Good seed has been sown, admirable forces have developed. 
But there still is no protecting institution which might serve as the 
foundation of progress and science and as the religious center of the 
community. The physical and police needs of the Jewish communities 
are cared for by hospitals and orphanages, institutions for poor-relief 
and cemeteries. But religion and science, civil liberty, intellectual 
progress, require schools, seminaries, and synagogues. They demand 
the labor of active communal boards, capable teachers of the young, 
and of trained rabbis. If emancipation and science are not to be 
empty sound, or vain and delusive articles of fashion, but the living 
source of morality, which we have rediscovered after long straying in 
the desert, they must fructify institutions: high-ranking teachers’ 
institutes, public religious education, estimable divine service, practical 
synagogue discourses.... 

“The free word of instruction is an urgent necessity. Whatever 
treasures the human race possesses, it has acquired through oral 
teaching, the effect of which is felt continuously throughout life. In 
Israel, too, at all times, the word of instruction has been heard from 
mouth to mouth, and every further success of Jewish institutions can 
issue only from words overflowing with wisdom and knowledge. For 
this reason, the great desire for the word of instruction has made 
itself felt, and there is frequent demand that rabbis and teachers be 
capable of delivering instructive and edifying addresses for children 
in the school and for adults in the synagogue. In various places there 
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have already been introduced regular sermons and edifying discourses, 
partly in the schools and partly in the synagogues. Here and there 
other improvements, too, have been introduced into the public service. 
This reformatory activity naturally produced strife and discord, 
literary feuds, even the interposition of governments. However, 
although the sermon in the synagogue and the other changes have to 
struggle continually with real obstacles, in connection with which there 
is no lack of bombastic invectives (heresy, new-Judaism, deism, etc.), 
true Reform among the Jews marches on, hindered by enemies and 
missionaries of all kinds, but not destroyed.’’s 

The central idea of the Vortrage is the unbroken chain of Judaism, 
Biblical and Rabbinic. Since the fall of the Temple, the Synagogue 
has been the sole pillar of the Jewish nation. In it the Jewish faith 
found refuge, and in it the Jewish people have received instruction for 
their guidance on their earthly pilgrimage, strength to persevere under 
the direst sufferings, and hope for the dawn of future freedom. Public 
worship in the Synagogue has served as the standard of Jewish 
nationality. While prayers were offered in the Synagogue, every place 
and every hour were considered holy for worship, and every language 
equally euphonious. Besides serving as a house of prayer and as a 
house of assembly or congregation, the Synagogue has functioned as 
a house of study. Prayer combines with instruction to achieve the 
object and purpose of the divine service of the Synagogue. This two- 
fold character of Jewish worship, Zunz traces to its distant origins, to 
the convocations on the Sabbaths, New-moons, and Festivals, when 
prayers were spoken and the Torah was read and the exhortations of 
the Prophets were recited. The instruction that was developed in the 
Synagogue, in connection with expounding the Law and the Prophets, 
is traced through the Targumim and Midrashim, and the homilies 
of the rabbis through the centuries. Likewise, the formation of the 
Synagogue liturgy is traced stage by stage, down to the nineteenth 
century. Thus he demonstrated not only that preaching forms an 
integral part of Jewish worship, but also that the liturgy — far from 
being static, as Orthodoxy maintained — has been subject to continu- 
ous development. 

The closing chapter of the book is devoted to the contemporary 
situation in Judaism. Zunz distinguishes three factors in the new age. 
The first, Enlightenment, belongs to Mendelssohn’s time and con- 
cerned itself with improvements in language and knowledge; the 
second, Education, represents the quarter century after Mendelssohn; 


5 The preface appeared in censored form, in the first edition, and in complete 
form in the second edition, and in the Gesam. Schr., see pp. V-X1. 
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the third is the strivings of the most recent generations for Reform. 
With Jewish enlightenment came the recognition of the need for civic 
equality; but outside of single attempts, the law had not produced 
emancipation, nor had education achieved reform. ‘(Complete emanci- 
pation,” he insists, ‘‘is the requirement of complete reform, which 
can express itself only in institutions which would protect both faith 
and science, and transmit the heritage of the fathers in uncorrupted 
form to the sons.” 

The lack of institutions suitable to the spirit of the times is felt 
most in the Synagogue, which serves to express the national Jewish 
spirit and guarantees its religious preservation. “If there is anything 
that must be raised from decay, it is this ancient institution in which 
law and teaching, the old commandment and the new duty, unite the 
present with the past, and in which devotion receives its language and 
the invisible its form. The better educated youth must be prepared for 
the house of God, there to continue its religious education, so that 
religious teaching may penetrate the new life and breathe the warmth 
of youth into the frozen forms.” 

This demand cannot be satisfied by the Polish rabbis nor by the 
antiquated yeshibot. General religious instruction and the training of 
rabbis are inextricably connected with improvements in religious 
worship. Zunz surveys the various attempts at reform along these 
lines, in communities in Germany and other countries. With unshaken 
faith in the future he declares: ‘‘But the light must go forth not from 
Babylon, but from Germany, from this our fatherland, whose inhab- 
itants combine patience and energy, insight and probity, in wonderful 
degree, and where alongside of legal freedom and true civilization, 
there advances uninterruptedly both the civil and the spiritual 
emancipation of the Jews. Religious persecution, spiritual oppression, 
and decadence,” he thinks, ‘‘no longer can resist the forces of the new 
age in which I see the promise also of progress for Israel and the hope 
for good schools, capable boards of congregations, intelligent rabbis, 
educational institutions, improved divine worship, communities that 
strive single-heartedly for the good. For Reform consists not in 
externals, but in the divine spirit of piety and of knowledge, in the 
word of the teacher and the rabbi, which is full of this spirit, in the 
institution that transforms the word into deed, in the school, and in the 
Synagogue. The right act does not tarry if the spirit and word are 
effective. When Reform will have accomplished its preparatory work 
within, the outer form will easily be found.” The improvement of 
synagogal worship in which that form manifests itself, may be reduced 
to three activities: introduction of the new forms, changing of existing 
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ones, and restoration of the pristine and the legitimate in place of the 
existing and decaying elements. 

Concretely, the reforms of the Synagogue worship consist first, 
of improvements in the musical renditions of the service. Instrumental 
accompaniment, while new, is not strange to the Jewish spirit. After 
citing historical precedents, Zunz adds: ‘‘However, unity is the most 
melodious harmony. It is, therefore, better to be without organ and 
choral song if they are the only cause of congregational strife.” 

Second, the reforms affect chiefly the prayers of the Synagogue, 
in content, recitation, and language. Surprisingly, nothing is said 
about the theological content of the liturgy; but the discussion relates 
only to its formal expression. As pointed out in the twenty-first chapter 
of the book, ‘“‘Only the Shema, the Tephilah, some benedictions and 
thanksgivings, hymns, and private prayers, belong to the period of 
the Soferim, the Mishna and the Talmud; but all the rest, including 
the piyyutim, the selihot, and the kinot, come from the period of the 
Geonim, the payyetanim, and the first Rabbinic generation. Naturally, 
this large extension of the liturgy took place gradually, encountering 
various forms of opposition, so that great differences exist between the 
order of prayers of Jews of Africa, Italy, Greece, Spain, Provence, 
Germany, and Poland. Consequently, no organized Jewish authority 
or community can be denied the right to remove these additions, 
above all those which, on account of their length, obscurity, and 
objectionable content, hinder rather than stimulate devotion, and 
especially since in this respect the Sephardic prayerbook excels that 
of the Ashkenazim, and since older rabbis of Palestine, Poland, 
Germany, and Italy sought to eliminate most of the piyyutim. Still 
less may one prohibit the introduction of new prayers, since from the 
period of the Great Assembly to the present, divine worship was 
continually enriched by the Soferim, the authorities of the Sanhedrin, 
the teachers of the Mishna, the Amoraim, Geonim, pavyetanim, rabbis, 
poets, hazzanim, heads of communities, cabbalists, etc. The authors of 
the prayers composed with the view of letting the congregations 
choose, for the sages never approved excessive multiplication of 
prayers. The right to choose, therefore, applies to the abolition of the 
old and the reception of the new.” 

As to the mode of rendition of the prayers, it has been proposed 
to modernize the music of the Synagogue and to introduce the Se- 
phardic pronunciation of Hebrew. The first proposal, Zunz accepts 
with the observation that this was recommended some two hundred 
years ago, and that outside of some ancient melodies, most of those in 
common use are of late origin and often unsuitable in character. As 
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to the Sephardic pronunciation, he is of the opinion that it is advisable 
only if all children in the schools are taught their Hebrew in this 
pronunciation. With regard to the use of the vernacular in worship, 
he points out that all sages permit it, and under certain conditions 
even command it, and that this permission applies to the oldest and 
most important prayers. ‘‘Nonetheless,”’ he adds, “it may be fitting 
presently to preserve the Hebrew text of these ancient and venerable 
things, but to read the Psalms, the newer poems and prayers, in the 
language of the country.” 

“But,” Zunz concludes, ‘‘the most important of the improvements 
consists not so much in this ‘change’ or in the other ‘innovation,’ as 
in restoration, in turning from misuse to proper use, i. e., in turning 
the torpid into living forms.’’ Hence reformatory efforts encounter the 
opposition of prejudice and of ignorance. ‘‘The abuses in Synagogue 
worship, of which the most respected sages complained are: disorder, 
shouting, and swaying of the body, lack of devotion and attention, 
appointment of improper cantors, the use of unsuitable melodies and 
superfluous singing, reading of the Torah lessons with cantillation, the 
sale of the functions connected with Torah reading, arrogance, the 
impudence of the rich in the house of God, the absence of rabbis and 
the shortage of capable supervisors in the synagogue, and above all, 
the neglect of appropriate regular sermons. In former times, when the 
synagogue was free from these defects, which are more painful than 
the lack of music and the excess of piyyutim, worship was genuine, 
and not thoughtless routine. Next to the incomprehensibility of the 
prayers, the consciousness of these annoyances aroused, in our days, 
the longing for the salutary improvement of the house of God.”’ 

In the improvements of the Synagogue, Zunz concludes, “‘attention 
must be paid to the removal of these defects, and above all, to the 
restoration of regular preaching. Let the preacher be called rabbi, 
teacher, or speaker, as long as he knows how to find in Bible and in 
Aggada, the word of God, and how to extract the pure gold out of 
old and new efforts, to discover the true calling in the present, and 
to find the proper language to appeal to the hearts of men. Then the 
divine spirit will be restored to the synagogues, and the living word 
will restore the institutions of Israel.”’ 

The program of reform, which Zunz presents, is based on the 
actual changes that were introduced in the various congregations in 
Germany and elsewhere. What is distinctive in the presentation, is 
Zunz’s enthusiasm for the cause of Reform and his confidence in its 
future. In the concluding paragraph of the book he writes: “‘Irrevoc- 
able as is the triumph of freedom and of civilization, of civic equality 
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of the Jews and of their scientific culture, so irrevocable is Reform and 
the victory of the word which brings this Reform to expression.’”® 

The Gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge was the result of indefatigable 
labor, the exploring of literary treasures stored away in libraries, and 
of neglected and forgotten manuscripts. As a true scientist, Zunz 
disdained scoring easy victories. Every point that he made was based 
on careful and impartial examination of the facts. As Isaac Hirsch 
Weiss remarked: ‘‘Zunz was essentially a man of truth, and neither 
love nor hatred could tempt him to overstep the bounds of strictest 
accuracy.’”’ He combined masterly arrangement of the whole with the 
most painstaking microscopic investigation of the minutest detail. 
I. H. Weiss pointed to the revolution which this pioneer work effected 
among Jewish scholars. Zunz, he writes, accomplished two results: 
“He laid the foundation for a history of Midrashic literature, a subject 
never hitherto touched. His work also afforded material help towards 
comprehension of the evolution of culture among the Jews at succes- 
sive periods, and may claim to have established the principles upon 
which Jewish history should be based.’’? Zunz became the indis- 
pensable guide of all workers in the hitherto uncharted fields of 
investigation. David Kaufmann characterized the Gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrdge as ‘‘no book, but an event; not a literary work, but a school 
has been founded.’’® Schechter comments: The Vortrdége kindled the 
flame of Jewish science, ‘‘and it was by its own light that students 
studied it as well as wrote reviews on it, not reviews of a mere negative 
character, but such as were destined to become in themselves a part 
of Jewish science.... What we have in mind are the numerous 
monographs on certain simple points and the many critical editions 
of Rabbinical works.’’9 

Leaders of Reform vied with one another in praise of the Vortrdge. 
Geiger acclaimed it ‘‘a historical event, a turning point in the move- 
ment of the spirit. It inaugurated new activity in all spheres; and there 
is not a scholar who would not acknowledge the impulse and the 
instruction which he received from this work.’’?? Holdheim’s biog- 
rapher, Immanuel Heinrich Richter, writes admiringly that ‘“Zunz 
showed his astonished contemporaries that what had been despised 
and considered dead, was full of life and movement, an essential con- 
stituent of the ideal possession of mankind; and that one steps on holy 
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ground when he approaches this domain. With a love for which the 
minutest detail was not too insignificant nor to be overlooked, with 
ingenious circumspection that never lost sight of the totality, Juda- 
ism was presented as a great spiritual organism in which form and 
content ever satisfactorily merge; and an uninterrupted intimate 
union governs the inner soul of the faith and its followers. At the same 
time, the application to the present is not wanting; rather the entire 
laborious way was undertaken from the start to demonstrate that 
synagogal preaching took place in all vital periods and in all languages, 
among the followers of Judaism.”'t Emil G. Hirsch ranks the Vortrdage 
as ‘‘the most important Jewish work published in the 19th century.’ 
Caesar Seligman writes: ‘‘This work signifies the birth-hour of the 
Science of Judaism and simultaneously the birth-hour of scientific 
Reform Judaism in Germany.’’*3 

In his biography of Zunz, S. P. Rabinowitz speaks of the Gottes- 
dienstlichen Vortrége not as a mere book of science, but also as an 
arsenal; and points out that all the religious parties of German Jewry 
derived their ammunition from this pioneer work of Jewish history and 
literature. The orthodox found, in it, proofs for their claim that the 
Torah and its ethical principles and the strict observance of its com- 
mandments — which produced the masters of the Aggada and the 
Halacha — preserved Judaism. The progressives argued, on the basis 
of this work, that while the essence of Judaism is truth eternal and 
unchanging, its external forms have been altered in accord with the 
demands of changing times. The radical reformers, too, found in it, 
support for their thorough-going modifications of the spirit as well as 
the forms of Judaism. It is noteworthy that both Geiger and Holdheim 
were inspired by this work, in both their reformatory and their 
scientific labors. As a matter of fact, Rabinowitz observes, the ideas 


1 Geschichte d. jtidischen Reformation. Samuel Holdheim, 1865, pp. 81-82. 

1 J. E., XII, 701. As soon as the Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge made its appearance, 
David Caro devoted himself to preparing a translation of it into Hebrew. He com- 
pleted his work December 3, 1833. Zunz himself revised the translation (April 7, 
1835). The MS. was in the library of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, Paris, MS. 
106, (R. E. J., XL, p. 36; Schechter, Studies, III, 139-40; 281, n. 17). I. H. Weiss 
reports that in reply to C. D. Lippe’s request for permission to translate the work 
into Hebrew, Zunz gave his consent, but added that the book needs corrections 
which, on account of his advanced age, he could not personally execute, and that he 
would be pleased if I. H. Weiss and his colleagues ‘“‘were to undertake the responsi- 
bility of superintending the publication of a correct translation.” (J.Q. R., VII, 
381, n. 1.) A Hebrew translation, under the editorship of Professor Albeck, appeared 
in Jerusalem in 1947. 

13 Geschichte d. jiidischen Reformbewegung, 1922, p. 88; cf. Bernfeld, Toledot 
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and feelings of all three movements were confusedly combined in 
Zunz’s own spirit. Conflicting ideas struggled within him until his 
forty-sixth year, when he came to a final settlement of his views. 


III 


Following the publication of the Vortrdge, Zunz traveled to a number 
of German cities to enlist the interest of his friends in his work. In 
Hamburg he stayed the entire month of September, spending most of 
his time in the library of rare books and manuscripts of Heimann 
Joseph Michael. The delight of that visit lived in his mind for many 
years. In Zunz’s correspondence with Michael (from 1832 to 1846), 
which consists for the most part of requests for bibliographical infor- 
mation and for checking passages in works contained in Michael’s 
collection, there recurs the continuous complaint about his economic 
insecurity. He seeks Michael’s aid in securing a position of any kind 
that might leave him a half or third part of the day for study and 
would yield him an income of twenty-five marks a week or thirteen 
hundred marks a year. The help which he hoped to receive from his 
friends proved disappointing.“ 

Two years after the appearance of the Vortrdge, an attempt was 
made by Rabbi I. Joelson to secure, for Zunz, the rabbinical position 
of the Duchy of Darmstadt, an appointment that was made by the 
government at the election of the heads of the Kehilla. The Orthodox 
party, however, would not permit the reformer to take the post. 
When asked for a Semicha, Zunz secured a Hattarat Horaah from 
Aaron Chorin,’ but that was no recommendation for the Orthodox. 
R. Jacob Joseph Ettinger of Berlin, when asked to express an opinion 
regarding Zunz’s qualifications, declared him unfit for the position. 

Apprised of the situation, Zunz withdrew his candidacy. The 
same year he was asked to consider a rabbinical post in Cassel. He 
replied that he would not be a candidate, and that he would accept the 
post only if it were offered to him without conditions. When the 
position of preacher was offered to him in Prague, he readily accepted. 
The Prussian prohibition of preaching did not apply in Austrian cities. 
The Maskilim, headed by Moses Landau,” the grandson of R. Ezekiel 
Landau, organized themselves for the purpose of modernizing the 
synagogue worship and of introducing preaching in German. In 1835 


™ Rabinowitz, Yom Tob Lippman Zunz, 122-25. 

5 For the text of Chorin’s Hattarat Horaah, see E. Schreiber, Reformed Judaism, 
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they received permission to form a separate community along Reform 
lines. They tried to institute reforms in the old synagogue of Prague, 
but these necessitated the removal of the bema from the center of the 
building, the erecting of a platform in front of the ark, and the 
building of a loft for the choir. Such renovations were opposed by 
the Orthodox, headed by R. Samuel Landau, the son of R. Ezekiel 
Landau, who publicly anathematized anyone who would presume to 
tear down the old building, and invoked death upon those who would 
move a stone from the holy place. He also informed the government 
authorities that while he was not opposed to improving decorum in 
worship or to instituting changes which did not involve alterations 
in those prayers received from the Men of the Great Synagogue, it is 
forbidden by Jewish law to tear down a synagogue. After two years 
of negotiation, the city magistrate turned over the old synagogue to the 
reformers and authorized them to proceed with their plans of trans- 
forming it into a temple. No basic changes were made in the liturgy, 
but only in the mode of worship, and through the introduction of 
choral singing and of preaching in German. To fill the post of preacher, 
a call was extended to Zunz. 

The Ketab Darshanut (Preaching Contract) that was sent to him, 
contained 20 paragraphs. The ninth specifies the obligations of a 
preaching rabbi to consist of: 


“Delivering a sermon every Sabbath between Shaharit and Musaf, 
performing marriages, conducting confirmations, delivering eu- 
logies for the dead, either at the synagogue or at the cemetery, 
delivering wedding sermons, reciting prayers (Mi sheberach) for 
mothers in child-birth and the newborn babies, for the sick, and 
for the souls of the dead.”’ 


Zunz arrived in Prague on September 16, 1835, and found himself 
in an uncongenial atmosphere without the scholarly contacts to which 
he had grown accustomed in Berlin, without libraries, and under the 
vigilant eye of the government censor. Upon his arrival on Austrian 
territory, he was obliged to sign this statement: “The undersigned 
hereby declares to the chief censor that the two boxes of Hebrew books 
which he brought along, are his property and for his own studies and 
writings. Moreover, he obligates himself in particular to be the sole 
user of the INT Mp>> NOT NID ATT vay ,Ayw yrowo, and the 
Zohar, and to neither lend nor sell them to anyone in this province.” 
These books were singled out because they contain elements objec- 
tionable to the Church. 

Zunz found himself, as he wrote, “‘in China,” with scarcely a person 
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to understand him. After fifty days in Prague he wrote to a friend in 
Berlin that each day had been a year to him, suffocating in its “narrow 
atmosphere.’”’ He missed his “‘books, periodicals, men, liberty.’’*7 To 
his friend Michael, he explained his departure from Prague: ‘““My 
views and principles do not agree with the political and religious 
conception of the people of Prague. And so it is better that I go forth. 
Also, I would not be subject to the rabbis and parnassim of Prague, 
and can apply my time more fruitfully than with comedy.’’* On 
July 12, 1836, he returned to Berlin, cured of all further ambition for 
rabbinical or preaching positions, and resolved to devote himself 
exclusively to research. ‘ 

The atmosphere in Berlin was not all to his liking either. To his 
younger colleague Steinschneider, he characterized the circle in which 
he moved as ‘‘n»ab> 1320, i. e., merchants, physicians, idiots, men of 
power and impudence, but no men of thought, of learning. Though 
Berlin almost bursts with culture, love of philosophy,...no one 
amounts to anything unless he is ein Christ mit Titel oder ein Jude mit 
Mittel. The activity of the present monkeys, foxes, and wolves, is 
exactly like that of the contemporaries of Kohelet, only the tails are 
painted differently.” 

“But for a few poor people who perhaps would work if they had 
enough to eat, the field of Jewish learning is dead in Berlin. Lebrecht 
and I will recite the necrologies over it.’’'® Berlin, as he stated in a 
subsequent letter, is a land of drought. He keenly felt the lack of 
interest on the part of the public, in Jewish science and in Jewish 
scholars. “If you devote yourself to Jewish learning,’’ he wrote to 
Steinschneider, ‘“‘do not expect a bed of roses, unless, as I wish with 
all my heart, the next generation may harvest the seed sown by the 
present one.’’ Madame Zunz re-echoed the sentiment in her personal 
way: “Of what avail is it if posterity will honor Zunz for his accom- 
plishments? Now he has little advantage, especially in Berlin.’’?° 

An attempt was made to secure for him a position of clerk in the 
Jewish Community of Berlin, but the guardians of Orthodoxy rejected 
him on the pretext that it would be disrespectful to engage so dis- 
tinguished a scholar for so menial a post. 
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Despite his privation, he continued his research and writing. A 
new source of annoyance to the Jews of Prussia called forth his next 
work. By cabinet order (1828 and renewed on August 10, 1836), 
Frederick William III forbade the Jews to substitute, in their birth 
records and public documents, names current among Christians, for 
their own first names, or to give their newborn children Christian first 
names, and demanded that, on their business signs, they must add 
their Hebrew names. The purpose of the decree was to drive the Jews 
from public life and thereby to coerce them to embrace Christianity. 
The decree did not last long, but it prompted the administration of 
the Berlin Community to ask Zunz to deal with the problem scien- 
tifically. The result was his treatise Die Namen Der Juden, published 
on December 7, 1836. In it he demonstrated that from earliest times 
Jews adopted names current among their neighbors, Aramaic, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, Old German, French, Slavic, etc., and that no obstacle 
was ever put in their way. Furthermore, the so-called Christian names 
which they then used, had long been in vogue among Jews. This dis- 
passionate treatment, which removed the ground of the anti-Jewish 
legislation, brought the author not only the admiration of scholars 
but also the gratitude of the Jewish Community. Its leaders now 
informed him of the intention to form a Lehrerseminar, with him as 
director. 

In the meantime Zunz launched a task of great pedagogical 
importance, a new translation of the Bible (1838). The Mendelssohn 
version of the Pentateuch and the Psalms, supplemented by the trans- 
lation and interpretation of other books — the Biurist Bible — had 
served its purpose. The various Biurists were not of the same scholarly 
stature, and, consequently, their translations were not of equal value. 
Further progress in exegesis called for revisions in the translation. 
In addition, the Biurist Bible was too bulky and too costly for popular 
use. In view of the activities of various Christian societies in England, 
Germany, and other lands, to spread their version of the Bible, an 
inexpensive Jewish translation for school and home, appeared urgent. 
Zunz undertook the editorial work, besides supplying the translation 
of Chronicles. The remainder was done by the famous preacher and 
poet Michael Sachs, who had succeeded Zunz as preacher in Prague, 
and, after eight years, had become Rabbi of Berlin, Dr. Heimann 
Arnheim, and Dr. Julius Fiirst. Utilizing the results of newer Bible 
exegesis, the translators carefully followed the Massorah. The Zunz 
Bible, appearing fifty-five years after Mendelssohn’s Pentateuch, 
enjoyed great popularity through seventeen editions. 
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IV 


The Normal School (Lehrerseminar) was opened on November 16, 
1840, with Zunz as director. He was now free to pursue his studies 
undisturbed by financial worries. On accepting this position, he intro- 
duced strict Kashrut into his home, not as a concession to public 
sentiment, but out of the new conviction that was born in him, and 
as an expression of his changed attitude toward Reform. In contra- 
distinction to the growing emphasis by the Reformers on the universal 
elements in Judaism, he came to regard the national consciousness as 
the power that preserved Judaism. As an adherent of Judaism, he 
must follow the norms, sanctions, and usages, which obtain among the 
Jewish people. 

With the passing of the years and with his complete absorption in 
his scientific research, Zunz became alienated from the course of events 
in the camp of Reform. The movement appeared to him to have taken 
a dangerous turn away from the authentically Jewish — what Zunz 
designated as the ‘‘national.’’ Whereas the early Reformers invoked 
the support of the Talmud to justify their departures from traditional 
practice, their successors questioned the authority of the Talmud 
altogether. Judaism, they maintained, is more than the Talmud, more 
even than the Bible. The inviolability of Talmudical and rabbinical 
legislation became an issue in the Hamburg Temple Prayer Book 
controversy in 1841, and in the Tiktin-Geiger affair, 1840. Bold voices 
rejected the Talmud as the last word in Judaism. Particularly out- 
spoken on this issue, was the abortive Frankfort Society of the Friends 
of Reform (1842). Its Declaration of Principles, while recognizing ‘‘the 
possibility of unlimited development in the Mosaic religion,’’ stated 
that “‘the collection of controversies, dissertations, and prescriptions, 
commonly designated by the name Talmud, possesses for us no 
authority from either the dogmatic or the practical standpoint.’ The 
third paragraph announced: ‘“‘A Messiah who is to lead the Israelites 
back to the land of Palestine, is neither expected nor desired by us; 
we know no fatherland except that to which we belong by birth or 
citizenship.” 

The original draft of the Declaration contained two additional 
principles: that the members of the Society ‘‘do not consider binding, 
the various ritual, dietary, and other laws concerned with bodily 
practices, that emanated from ancient polity”; and that ‘‘they do not 
consider circumcision binding as either a religious act or a symbol.” 


2D. Philipson, The Reform Movement in Judaism, pp. 118 ff. 
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The Reform Society, it has been remarked, ‘‘died a-borning.”’ It 
was repudiated by the general community and disapproved by most 
of the Reform rabbis, with the exception of the radicals Holdheim and 
Hess. Geiger declared himself out of sympathy with the Society on 
account of the vagueness of its aims and dishonesty in its utterances. 
Instead of proceeding cautiously, it aroused the greatest antagonism 
by attacking the rite of circumcision, which has been considered the 
chief nerve (Grundnerv) of Judaism.” Though the paragraph in op- 
position to circumcision was not included in the official Declaration, 
the general public associated the idea with the Society. When an 
instance occurred of a father who refused to have his son circumcised, 
the Orthodox rabbi of Frankfort, Solomon Abraham Trier, appealed 
to the Senate of the city, requesting that it issue a ruling that no 
child of Jewish parents could be received into the congregation as a 
Jew, without circumcision. The Senate refused to interfere in a matter 
belonging specifically to the Jewish Community. Rabbi Trier then 
addressed himself to the leading rabbis of Europe for an expression of 
opinion about the Reform Society and the significance of circumcision. 
The responses from twenty-eight rabbis, printed in the Rabbinische 
Gutachtung tiber die Beschneidung, were unanimous in their condemna- 
tion of the Society and its Declaration. 

This agitation in German Jewry roused Zunz to express his dissent 
from the new course of events in Reform. He resurrected a sermon on 
Tefillin, which he had preached twenty years earlier, in 1822, and 
published it in I. Busch’s Jahrbuch ftir Israeliten 11, 1843/4.% In it 
he extolled the ceremonial laws of Judaism. Holy ceremonies, he 
stresses, have the power to lift man to spiritual heights, to direct them 
to moral ends, and to save them from sin. The performance of holy 
rites further awakens a sense of brotherhood in fellow-worshippers. 
Symbolic action is not something purely external. It exerts a hallowing 
influence of high moral and spiritual significance. ‘Our moral power 
surely is not so steadfast that we require no example to encourage our 
action, our virtue not so true that we can dispense with exhortation 


22 Letter to Zunz, Nachgelassene Schriften, V, 181. 

23 Included in G. S., II, 172-76. 

Samuel Hirsch considered circumcision an indispensable testimony to the Jew’s 
loyalty, the omission of circumcision being tantamount to the father’s apostasy or 
his hostility to Judaism (Rabbinische Gutachtung tiber die Beschnerdung, 1844, 
pp. 54-55). In his Religionsphilosophie he defended the ceremonies of Judaism: 
Tefillin, Mezuza, Zizith, etc., as “symbolic tokens of the consecration of the 
individual, the home, and the whole household of Israel, to the cause of religion.” 
However, he subsequently changed his position. K. Kohler, ‘Samuel Hirsch — A 
Historical Study,” A Living Faith, pp. 234; 239. 
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to religious duties, with instructions to improve ourselves in public 
worship. As sinful humans we all too often cast off those guides which, 
unbeknown to ourselves, penetrate into our lives, urging us on to 
observe commandments and duties, those rites which teach obedience 
to all who are willing.’’%4 

In a special essay on Circumcision, Zunz dealt not only with the 
question raised by Rabbi Trier, but with the various issues presented 
by the Reform Society and other radicals. He surveys the classification 
of the commandments in Jewish philosophic thought down to Men- 
delssohn, and stresses the general regard that was accorded to the 
ceremonial laws because of their distinctive Jewish character. Though 
not rationally explicable, they were preserved on account of their 
connection with the sufferings and the hopes of the Jewish people. 
However, a change has taken place in modern times. In the striving 
to free men from their slavery to the spiritless letter of the Law, as 
from civic disabilities, the love for our past has been pushed into 
the background. For the sake of the Jews, Judaism is forgotten, the 
eternal for the sake of the temporal. Or there is the attempt to find 
the purely human —a quality identified with the Divine — outside 
of the limits of the specifically Jewish. The ceremonial law is dis- 
integrated by contemporary rationalism, into single ceremonies, and 
the word ‘‘ceremony”’ is linked with something hollow, superfluous, 
and burdensome. Political setbacks and self-interest have turned many 
a Jew against his religion; and sheer concern for his material well-being 
has impelled him against his uncomfortable Jewish faith. 

This situation is reflected in Jewish practice and literature. Reli- 
gious textbooks relegate the ceremonial observances — other than the 
Sabbath, which is part of the Decalogue — to an appendix. Some 
textbooks even seek to impress the children with the duty of dis- 
regarding all ceremonies. And the Talmud, the great foundation which 
unites us with the Scripture, the youth is taught to consider neither 
holy nor authoritative. It is not accounted a national work and not a 
fit medium of instruction. The use made of a portion of it, is equivalent 
to the use of the Church Fathers; and we should not forget that it was 
produced under circumstances different from ours. There are the 
rational or moral laws which obtain also among other peoples, and 
which are but slightly distinctive of Judaism. In contrast to them are 
the specifically Jewish ceremonies, isolated and despised and bound 
up with Jewish history. The latter are attacked at present, as they 
were in the past, by opponents within and without Jewry; and they 


24 GenSayelleh 72 —7. Oe 
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are divided into transitory and permanent, i. e., into untenable, which 
must fall away, and tolerable, which may remain. 

“Must not, then,’”’ Zunz asks, ‘‘the negation of Judaism first attack 
the symbols of the covenant?’’ However, he adds, circumcision like 
the Sabbath, is an institution, not a ceremony. Not the act of circum- 
cision, which may be designated a ceremony, but being circumcised 
from the eighth day of one’s life, constitutes the core of the command- 
ment. All other ceremonial procedures occur frequently in life; a single 
omission or transgression is not decisive, and can be made up and 
corrected. ‘‘This is not the case with circumcision. From the moment 
of its neglect, it constitutes a continuous transgression. As sign of the 
unity and eternal duration of Israel, a visible act of the transmission 
and inheritance of the divine law, its omission is decisive for the coming 
generation. The son who remains uncircumcised on the ground of 
principle, will hardly remain in Judaism for principle’s sake. Together 
with the denial of the Talmud and the Messiah, i. e., with the sur- 
render of the past and the future, the abrogation of circumcision cuts 
in two, the life of Judaism. Suicide is not Reform.” 

Zunz took occasion to criticize as unworthy of the name Reform, 
the proposal of Samuel Holdheim, to go back to the Bible and to 
renounce the total spiritual activity from the days of the Second 
Temple to the present.*5 As the laws are in part political and in part 
religious, only the latter must remain. With the goddess of history, 
which this reformer places above the God of Abraham, Jewish symbols 
no longer find favor. 

As to the issue at hand — during the existence of the Jewish State, 
a Jew was not allowed wantonly to neglect circumcision, or illegally 
to remain uncircumcised. The State and the jurisdiction of its courts 
are no more, but the Jewish Community persists [Zunz employs the 
term Kirche], which cannot remain indifferent toward those of its 
members who dissolve their membership by their de facto opposition 
to circumcision. It is difficult to say what the Community should do 
in such a case today. Inasmuch as such cases have not occurred 
heretofore, the German State has not legislated as to whether or not 
an uncircumcised Jew is to be considered part of the Jewish Commu- 
nity. However, Zunz thinks that the German State would not object 
to the Community’s treating a Jew who, despite warnings, refuses to 
circumcise his son, as one who has withdrawn from it, nor oppose the 
Community’s ceasing to associate him with the functions and privileges 
in which the members of the Community participate. It has been 


2s “Unsere Gegenwart,” in W. Freund’s Zur Judenfrage, Breslau, 1844, pp. 165 ff. 
D. Philipson, Reform Movement, ch. IX, n. 8. 
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maintained that only he has removed himself from the covenant of 
God with Israel, who has denied the unity of God and turned to 
idolatry, and that when this is not the case, he is regarded as an 
Israelite even if he diverges from the belief of the Synagogue, regarding 
the authority of the Talmud and the present validity of the ceremonial 
law, and transgresses some commandments. The Talmudic ban against 
deniers of the divine source of tradition, it is argued, is mere hyperbole. 
The Talmud itself does not lack free expressions concerning the mean- 
ing and duration of the ceremonial law and of dogma. No one must be 
excommunicated for his ideas. However, such tolerance, Zunz insists, 
cannot be extended to the reformers who seek to annul circumcision, 
for the same rabbi who takes a free position regarding the Talmud and 
the law, regards men who acted thus as ‘‘separated from the Syna- 
gogue, in that they completely severed their connection with the divine 
law, abandoned all revelation, frivolously broke away, and are no 
longer adherents of Judaism.’’*° 

Indeed, if everything anti-Jewish that one desires, be allowed the 
Jew (seeing that idolatry, in the old sense, no longer exists in civilized 
Europe), and he, nonetheless, remains a member of the Jewish Commu- 
nity, then the character of the Community is either nothing at all, 
i. e., lacking all positive content, history, and concrete form, or it is 
without bounds, 1. e., a universally recognized ideal of the religious 
life. Since both concepts are notoriously false, there must be a boun- 
dary line which one cannot transgress, without being excluded from 
the Community. This line of demarcation cannot consist of enter- 
taining opinions with which Orthodoxy disagrees, nor of transgressions 
of the literal sense of the Torah. Whoever, for example, disregards 
much that is contained in the Gemara, or considers certain customs as 
dangerous, or disregards the fasts or the dietary laws, may be a bad 
Jew or even a bad person; but only God and his own conscience can 
judge him for his sins, not the religious community, which he has not 
offended. It must not judge him and must not punish him. To exclude 
him from the Community would be a sin. 

Even such a free individual is still bound to the Jewish Community 
with moral and historical bonds. Whoever severs these bonds, thereby 
breaks himself away. The divergent opinions about the Talmud, the 
Messiah, circumcision, may appeal to the freedom of conscience; but 
the union against the Talmud, the Messiah, circumcision, is a con- 
spiracy which negates the religious community. We leave the indi- 
vidual who violates the ceremonial laws, to the judgment of his 


*° Rabbinische Gutachtung tiber die Beschneidung, Breslau, 1842, pp. 192 ff., 196; 
216-19. 
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conscience, for no one can boast of fulfilling all the laws. Sinners may 
repent; and weakness in one detail may be compensated by strength 
in another. But a society formed for the purpose of opposing Scripture, 
tradition, and the Messianic belief, which strives for apostasy, and 
whose members, beginning with the newborn boy, abolish that dis- 
tinctive religious act which turns the convert into a Jew — such a 
society has, by word and deed, abjured the religious community, and 
cannot at the same time, demand recognition from it. All consequences 
of such sectarian withdrawal, these people must lay to their own 
action. 

Inasmuch as we have no government of our own, we cannot act 
beyond removing these opponents from the Jewish Community, and 
do not have the right to interfere with their civil rights. We who have 
suffered so much from religious persecution, must not become per- 
secutors of those who differ from us, nor, at a time of struggle between 
light and darkness, by our action suggest ecclesiastical penalties and 
heresy trials. Only the regular courts have the judicial right to decide 
whether these renegades may be disqualified as witnesses, but not we. 
We must not lock the doors of the Synagogue, which are open to all, 
against transgressors who have not ceased to be Jews. Our pain does 
not give us the right to inflict pain upon others. Our anger deprives 
us of the right to pronounce sentence. The sage (Mendelssohn) 
admonishes us: ‘‘Keep firm in the religion of your fathers, remain 
undismayed in the position which was assigned to you by Providence, 
and endure all things,’’ even mockery and apostasy. When some are 
impelled to strive for worldly goods, to traffic with the Eternal, we 
must, all the more, hold fast to our Judaism, and sacrifice not a single 
law for the attainment of civic equality. This equality is not man’s 
ultimate goal; moreover, we shall attain it without betrayal. Why, 
then, the rush, the painful flight? When we shall remain honorable as 
men, guard and love our faith and our antiquity, the straying of the 
few will pass us by without effect. 

In response to a letter from his friend and admirer, Abraham 
Geiger, exploring the meaning of his reversal of position, Zunz reacted 
sharply and angrily: ‘“‘A rabbinic hierarchy, I detest; a religious reform 
of vapid content (milchdingen Paragraphen), | despise; an assault on 
defenseless Judaism, I leave to those who find pleasure therein. The 
criterion of the religious, can be only the religious — that which, in 
the stream of living tradition, is generally accepted and esteemed. Only 
highly cultivated spirits (Maimonides, Ibn Ezra, Mendelssohn) are 
permitted to build on such a foundation. We must reform ourselves, 
not the religion. We have to attack existing abuses both external and 
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internal, not the inherited sanctities. The cry against the Talmud, 
in itself, constitutes the position of apostates. 

“You see,’’ Zunz continued,~“‘I agree with neither Holdheim nor 
the two Sterns;?7 perhaps also not with you. Already six years ago, we 
wrangled orally about a united or fractured Israel. That the trends of 
the time have sharpened this difference and placed it in the foreground, 
is due to neither one of us. One may deplore my stand, but whoever 
suspects my motives is himself a scamp.’’”’ 

What impelled Zunz to break with Reform was his disgust with 
some of its leaders. Attached as he was to Jewish literature and tradi- 
tion and devoted to the spirit of liberty, he was shocked by the 
anarchic trend in Reform, that threatened to negate the established 
standards of Judaism and that ignored its Halacha and its liturgy. 
Above all, he was disgusted with the “ecclesiastical ambitions” of 
some of the new leaders and was frightened by the lurking danger of 
the establishment of a ‘‘Rabbinical autocracy.”’ The light-heartedness 
with which some of the rabbis denounced the Talmud and Rabbinism, 
and the renunciation, on the part of men like Holdheim, of the cere- 
monial law, of circumcision, and of the Sabbath, were repugnant to 
his sense of reverence. He struck back at the rabbis by classing them 
with soothsayers and quacks.”9 ‘‘His position,’’ E. G. Hirsch writes, 
“was by no means Orthodox in the usual sense, however, even in 
regard to the ritual practices, which he called symbols,?° denying them 
the validity of divine ordinances which the faithful are bound to 
observe without inquiry or meaning. His position accordingly ap- 
proached that of the symbolists among the reformers who insisted that 
symbols had their function, provided their suggestive significance was 
spontaneously comprehensible.’ His break with Reform did not 
affect his theoretical position. To the last, he continued his scientific 
labors as Bible critic and as painstaking investigator of the liturgy, 
maintaining that the mind must remain unfettered in the search after 
truth,3? 


77 Dr. M. A. Stern of Gottingen, an exponent of the ideology of the Frankfort 
Society of Friends of Reform, and D. S. Stern, a rabbi of Berlin. 

8 Letter to Geiger, May 4, 1845, in Geiger’s Nachgelassene Schriften, V, p. 184. 
Zunz characterizes his letter as ‘‘mir fast mit Gewalt abgedrungenen Erklarungen, 
die allerdings auf dem Papier kurz aber schneidend werden.” 

29 Jahrb. fiir jiidische Gesch., 1902, p. 171; Hirsch art. ‘‘Zunz,” J. E., XII, 702. 
Zunz viewed both S. R. Hirsch and Holdheim as harmful. ‘They are systematic 
fanatics without love for humanity.” (Marx, op. cit., p. 352.) 

3° See among other things, his meditation on tefillin, reprinted in the Gesammelte 
Schriften, Vol. II, 172-76. 

3 [bid., 702-703. 

32 The dichotomy between theory and practice could not recommend itself to 
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On February 25, 1850, Zunz withdrew from the Normal School on 
the ground that it consumed too much of his time. The Berlin Com- 
munity voted him a modest stipend. On the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, his admirers established the Zunz-Stiftung, consisting of a 
fund for the maintenance of the Zunz couple and, subsequent to their 
death, to support research carried on along the lines of his work. 

Zunz conceives of Judaism as a progressive revelation of religion. 
“All books, the Biblical not excepted, were originally the testimony 
rather than the source of religion. Religion created them, not they the 
religion.’’33 The faith which produced the Bible also produced the 
later monuments of Judaism, the Talmud, the Midrash, the liturgy, 
the Synagogal poetry of the Middle Ages, etc. The Synagogue as the 
custodian of God’s word in whatever language, is the sublimest 
expression of Israel’s life. It is the living testimony to the truth that 
“God is the soul of Israel.’’34 

Zunz combined boundless ardor for Judaism with fervent love for 
his country. His devotion to the Messianic belief did not affect his 
striving for Jewish civic emancipation. A zealous democrat, he looked 
to the regeneration of Germany through the application of democratic 
principles to the unification of the nation. The high motive inspiring 
his plea for German unity has acquired an ironic sound in the light of 
subsequent developments. In 1861, pleading for a free form of govern- 
ment, guaranteed by a democratic constitution, he exclaimed: ‘“‘Now 
then, Germans! Be resolved, all of you, to attain the same goal, and 
your will shall be a stormwind scattering, like chaff, whatever is old 
and rotten. In your struggle for a free country, you will have as allies, 
the army of mighty minds that have suffered for right and liberty in 
the past. Now you are split up into tribes and clans, held together only 
by the bond of language and a classic literature. You will grow into 
a nation, if but all the brother-tribes will join us. Then Germany, 
strongly secure in the heart of Europe, will be able to put an end to 
the quailing before attacks from east and west, and cry a halt to war. 
The empire, some one has said, means peace. Verily, with Prussia 
at its head, the German empire means peace.’’35 

After breaking with Reform, Zunz did not free himself of its influ- 
ence. As in Die Gottesdienstliche Vortriége he had expounded to the 
Orthodox, the rightful place of the sermon in Jewish life, so he now 


bolder minds. It became Abraham Geiger’s task to combine science with life, and to 
establish not merely the right to introduce single reforms, but the principle of 
Reform, as the dynamic of Judaism. 

33 Ges. Schr., I1, 237. 

34 Schechter, 110-12. 

3s Ges. Schr., I, 316, cited in English translation by Karpeles, Jewish Lit., p. 332. 
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set himself, in a series of weighty works, to demonstrate to the 
Reformers, the importance of Hebrew liturgy and Piyyut. What he 
had sketched in brief chapters in his Vortrdge, he now developed in 
bulky volumes, and became, as Professor D. Kaufmann observed, ‘‘not 
alone the historian, but likewise the anatomist, the physiologist, and 
the chemist of the Piyyut.’’s® 

Like the Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge, so his other works were 
prompted by the desire to disclose the inner well-springs of Jewish 
religious culture. His Beztrdége zur Geschichte und Literatur (1845), on 
the Tosafists, etc., his Synagogale Poesie (1855), on the Piyyutim and 
Selihot, and the capstone of his labors, Die Literaturgeschichte der 
Synagogalen Poesie (not published till 1865), and the Ritus on the 
various rituals (1859) — all aim to show the world ‘‘that Jews, even 
in the Middle Ages, had a science and a literature, certainly not 
inferior to, and perhaps even surpassing those of their neighbors; 
to demonstrate the truth that at no period did the spirit of Jewish 
poetry cease to put forth buds and blossoms, and to produce fruit 
among the sorrow-laden Hebrew race; and to prove that Jewish poetry 
has an enhanced value because it immortalizes the annals of Jewish 
history.’’37 


36 Jew. Chron., 1884, Aug. 29, p. 10. 
37 1. H. Weiss, op. cit., pp. 372-73. 
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set himself, in a series of weighty works, to demonstrate to the 
Reformers, the importance of Hebrew liturgy and Piyyut. What he 
had sketched in brief chapters in his Vortrdége, he now developed in 
bulky volumes, and became, as Professor D. Kaufmann observed, “‘not 
alone the historian, but likewise the anatomist, the physiologist, and 
the chemist of the Piyyut.’’s 

Like the Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge, so his other works were 
prompted by the desire to disclose the inner well-springs of Jewish 
religious culture. His Beztrdge zur Geschichte und Literatur (1845), on 
the Tosafists, etc., his Synagogale Poesite (1855), on the Piyyutim and 
Selihot, and the capstone of his labors, Die Literaturgeschichte der 
Synagogalen Poesie (not published till 1865), and the Ritus on the 
various rituals (1859) — all aim to show the world ‘‘that Jews, even 
in the Middle Ages, had a science and a literature, certainly not 
inferior to, and perhaps even surpassing those of their neighbors; 
to demonstrate the truth that at no period did the spirit of Jewish 
poetry cease to put forth buds and blossoms, and to produce fruit 
among the sorrow-laden Hebrew race; and to prove that Jewish poetry 
has an enhanced value because it immortalizes the annals of Jewish 
history.’’37 


36 Jew. Chron., 1884, Aug. 29, p. 10. 
37 1. H. Weiss, op. cit., pp. 372-73. 
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